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All change at the UGC 


In its advice to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
University Grants Committee recom- 
mended that its own role should re- 
main "largely unchanged - . Well, it 


would say that, woutdnt it - to adapt a 
memorable phrase of the early 1960s. 
Remarkably perhaps there has been 
little public dissent from the UGC's 
own judgment of its own effectiveness. 
After the controversy provoked by its 
highly discriminatory distribution of 
the reduced university grant in July 
1981, the committee’s reputation 
seemed to pfungc nnd its very legitima- 


cy was called into question. Yet only 


agree that the UGC is a good thing and 
no change is needed. It is a bit of 
mystery. 

One explanation, of course, is that 
much of tlic criticism levelled against 
the UGC after 1981 was synthetic. All 
that universities could do was to kick 
the messenger as the Government that 
had sent the message was safely out of 
range. Of course the UGC did not help 


Yorks almost completely the commit- 
tee fell into the trapse neatly described 
by the Labour MP Robin Cook in 
relation to judging beauty contests - 


the winners give the judges no credit 
for their victory while the losers blame 
them entirely tor their defeat. 

Much of the criticism was also n little 
dishonest. Public attacks on the UGC 
were balanced by private assurances 
not to take these attacks too seriously. 
When many people in universities 
honestly examined their own convic- 
tions they .found that, . liko the UGCr-- 
they placed great weight on research 
reputations and the A level grades of 
successful candidates as measures of 
comparative quality. In a sense the 
rage against the UOC was the result 
not of a sincere belief that the commit- 
tee was out of step but of a nagging fear 
that it was too much in step - embar- 
rassingly so because it exposed a timid 
and conservative university consensus 
that was better cloaked. 

The first answer to the mystery of 4 
the widespread content with the UGC, 
therefore, is straightforward: many 
people were simply noL as angry and 
alienated as they pretended and many 
more agreed with the committee's 
approach although they kept their 
heads well down in 1981 and 1982. But 
there is a second explanation that is' 
both more interesting and more re- 
levant for the future. This is that the 
UGC has changed and that for the 
committee to say- in its advice to Sir 


Keith that its role "should remain 
largely unchanged” is disingenuous. 

Of course the formal constitution of 
the UGC has not changed. Nor has the 
make-up of the committee - its mem- 
bers are still selected by the Secretary 
of State to serve as individuals - and of 
its secretariat - its officials are still civil 
servants. But the position that the 
UGC occupies between the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science and the 
universities, and so its relationship 
with both, are changing fast. The most 
obvious symptom is the close alliance 
that is emerging between the UGC and 


and Principals. 

In the good old bad days the UGC 
and the CVCP enjoyed a cordial but 
distant relationship. They had diffe- 
rent jobs. The UGC was conceived of 
as a "grand jury" of the universities, a 
group of disinterested academics who 
represented in some abiding sense the 
common view of the universities but 
quite deliberately had no stake in the 
immediate ambitions of particular 
institutions. As such the UGC was able, 
to offer impartial and authoritative 
advice to the Government. The con- 
fidentiality of that advice was seen as 
an essential element in its privileged 
status. The CVCP in contrast was 
regarded as a lobby, dignified and 
responsible of course, but still a lobby. 
Its job was to present the universities’ 
case to the DES, other Government 
departments and other agencies that 
were relevant to their work. The case 
was an immediate, specific, and de- 
tailed one - and had to be presented in 
public. 

Today such a distinction between 
L Utfc rolcS Of thC UGCund the CVCP 
seems an anachronism. No Govern- 
ment is going to let the academic 
profession run the universities without 
serious check, which was the assump- 
tion Institutionalized In the old-style 
UGC. Instead it will establish its own 
priorities. Of course lobbies like the 
CVCP (and a new-style UGC?) will be 
able to influence these priorities, and 
once these priorities have been prom- 
ulgated they will be transmitted to the 
UGC for detailed implementation, a 
process which will always give the 
committee some room for judicious 
manoeuvre. 

This sea change in (he role of the 
UGC has been at work since the late 
1960s when forward planning of public 
expenditure was first organized in a 
systematic way (or maybe since Iho 
-early 1960s when the DES replaced the 
Treasury as the UGC’s sponsoring 
department). It has gathered Irresisti- 
ble force since the 1981 crisis. Three 


years later there can be little room for 
regret. For better or worse the UGC’s 
traditional role as the confidential 
adviser of the Government is withering 
away; it now has two distinct roles 
instead - as the public advocate of the 
university interest, a lobby fortuitously 
located within the Whitehall machine; 
and as the DES's managing agent for 
the universities, the mechanism by 
which the detailed implementation of 
Government policies is achieved. Both 
roles require a much closer alliance 
with the CVCP than the old-style UGC 
could afford. Both arc acknowledged 


decision to go public on its advice to Sir 
Keith. 

So the new cosiness between the 
UGC and the CVCP is more than the 
result of some Social Democratic Party 
mafia run by their respective chair- 
men. Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer and 
Lord Flowers. It is a reflection of the 
shifting roles of both bodies. These 
shifts will have considerable Implica- 
tions for both their constitutions. The 
CVCP may find that its role as the 
exclusive lobbyist for the universities is 
stolen bv the UGC, which may lead 
eventually to the need to broaden its 
role. Maybe the idea of an Association 
of British Universities, which repre- 
sented not simply the managerial in- 
terest of the executive heads of univer- 
sities but a broader institutional and 
academic interest by incorporating 
delegates from courts and senates, 
should be reexamined. 

As for the UGC both the composi- 
tion of its committee and the origins of 
its secretariat may have to be adapted 
to meet its new role. As more and 
more of the UGC’s work comes to be 
with individual universities, orwith the 
National Advisory Body and other 
parts of higher education, and less and 
less is to do with Whitehall, the case for 
a civil service staffed secretariat will 
weaken and the case for bringing in 
more people from universities will 
become stronger. But the membership 
of the committee itself may also need 
to be adjusted, particularly its lay 
membership. Less than 10 years ago a 
UGC chairman successfully dissuaded 
a Labour Secretary of State from 
appointing a local authority politician 
to the committee instead ot a chief 
education officer. The objection was 
not to the Individual, a distinguished 
education committee chairman, but to 


problem of Stonehenge fauTtight! 
That Is to build another. Tt rniiMho 


committee, a measure of bow far we 
have come and bow far maybe the 
universities have still to travel. 


SERG counts the cost 



Suppose the University Grants Com- 
mittee announced it was 'to begin a 
Teview which would lead to closure of 
four or five universities, with none 
exempted from : scrutiny. .That !b the 
rough meagre Of llie cost-saving exer- ■ 
’.else aunpiiriied laSt week: by the Sd- ; 
en«V|jMid , Engineering Research 

.,.The SERC ? the largest of the five 
’research councils with £250ra a year to 
spend, has decided t|re only way to ' 
secure support, of ntiw work On a 
. declining real budget )s to pull out of 
• larjge existing commitments. More 
, manning for university grant holders 


The most important question is 
whether the SERC alone is competent 
to take the decisions. The council’s 
portfolio includes a wide range of 
completely different activities, from 
> biotechnology and particle physics to 


> piptecnnoiogy and particle physics to 
.maHne engmeering and factory auto- 
mation^ They have all already been 
selected for their scientific excellence, 
Yet in spite of the apparent realism of 
the council’s outlook, the needs ■ of 
science are. the only basis so for' 
mentioned; for evaluating possible 
■ cuts. ■ 

The- Council's chairman, Professor 


tion of informed intuition and gentle- 
manly horse-trading. Little has been 
revealed so far about the new adminis- 
trative tools the SERCs preliminary 
work has developed to support a 
radical shift from traditional patterns 
of decision. , - ■ 

■ As, things stand, final arbitration 
between options proposed by the 
boards is likely to rest with a small 
group of council members. Prpfessor 
Kingman has indicated the council will 
be prepared to weather the storms the 
new cuts will bring. But the §ERC 

rntllA hf»ln fd rlnnlaMrta L.. 




again at each of their existing prt 
is a courageous response to the 
Jem .set for- all the research cou 


Besides, this is why the council j 


That is to build another, It couldbe 
done, we are told, with 30 men rather 
than the 1,000 or more who built It 
originally and would coal less than 
£500,000 pounds, which is peanuts in 
modern building costs even if it Is 
carried out in Welsh stone rather 
than the polystyrene that one feared. 
The only problem Is where to put II, 

“Seeing two fUll-sized Stonehenges 
at the same time would look ridicu- 
lous, ’* said a member of the working 
party set up by the Heritage Commis- 
sion to report on alternative solutions 
to the problem. He has a point. The 
advantage on the other hand would 
be that the two million feet that 
tramp the site annually would wreck 
the new one rather than the old. 

Until about a century ago local 
fanners used the stones - both (he 
bine stones and the sarsena - to make 
roads and farm tracks. And you 
could buy a special hammer In the 
blacksmith’s forge In Amesbury to 
knock a few pieces off the standing 
stones as souvenirs. I wonder how 
much of the irreplaceable and unique 
form of Stonehenge Is due to vandals 
or respectable gentlemanly 
wreckers. 

Nor Is there a shortage of other 
Stonehenges or bits of it on various 
hilltops. One Is to be found In 
Yorkshire hidden by great trees only 
a few miles from Swinton Park where 
Conservatives gather to discuss their 
fortunes and presumably go down to 
the early nineteenth-century Druid s 
Temple in the moonlight. It doesn [ 
look like Stonehenge to me but that 
may be only because of Its setting. 

At this point I have to confess to a 
rather shameful disbelief in the sanc- 


tity of ancient buildings. I haw 
belonged to many of the scholarly 
bodies concerned with their pre- 
servation -the monuments as well as 


the bodies - and have frequently 
found myself Impelled into a vulgar 
sympathy for the Ignorant visitor* 
whose feet and hands are soiling tne 
beitage. There Is a lot to be said for an 
ancient building looking a™®"; 
rather than modern and I susP** 
that many of them are morebeautiiui 
derelict than they ever were when 
whole. The Parthenon is a good 
example. 

I have some slides of Stonehenge 
with my children standing on tw 
fallen stones and pretending to *uj 
each other. That was in the 
days when you could wander aroun 
Stonehenge freely. If the only peopw 
now to be seen wandering about arc 
few approved scholars 1 think I sbjB 
keep away. There is nothing 
matter with such scholars but they a 
have a depressing effect upon bor- 
ings. 

. Fortunately other countries have 
livelier Ideas. Lord Byron may have 
written his name npon the Temple r 
Poseidon at Cape Sowilop, tog 
increasing its value, and Walter Scot* 
may have left fall name on the ou 
window In Edinburgh, butth^ e 'J“ 
pale Into insignificance with the Py° 
sibiUty of having your name J 
scribed on the Great Wall of pigf:* 
cannot think why my name should > 

sasassaKSSs'-, 

only problem fa that the CMjJf* • 
want £64,000 for it. Perhaps I**” “J „ 
to Inscribe it on a replica w 
Stonehenge where it won’t matter. 

A •; Patrick' Nuttgens 
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Britain’s share of world 
science in steady decline 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

British science is in decline. This 
gloomy conclusion is given strong 
support by figures published this week 
from the Science Policy Research Unit 
it Sussex University. And the research 
has been published as it becomes clear 
there will be little or no relief for the 
bird-pressed research councils in next 
year’s science budget. 

The new figures strike at the heart of 
a debate bogged down in Nobel prize 
counts and attempts to measure re- 
search funding. Tne researchers have 
analysed data on a broad range of 
scientific literature with results sug- 
gesting that Britain’s share of the 
world's basic research has been declin- 
ing steadily since 1973. Their analysis, 
based on data from 2,000 scientific 

6 ‘ omuls, confirms a trend suspected 
- many, but hard to prove. 

Ironically, the news coincides with 
the Goal stage of this year’s public 
■expenditure review, which will fix the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce’s science budget for 1985/86. The 
beads of research councils are already 
Speaking in terms of an implied cut in 
me valut of the science vote, rather 
than the increase they want. 

The Advisory Board for the Re- 
xarch Councils has pressed hard on 
four fronts this year for increases in 
pension costs, home by the research 
windl themselves rather than the 

S jter-generaJ; movements in ex- 
rates, the only point conceded 
Treasury last year, but since 
pown much worse; restructuring costs 


in the Agriculture and Food and 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cils; and the shortfall in money for 
“alpha” rated university research 
grants. 

The petition argument has not found 
favour with the Treasury, which wants 
to put other Government agencies on 
the same footing as the research coun- 
cils, not vice versa. The ABRC still 
hopes for some extra money for res- 
tructuring and grants. But as the DES 
overall budget is expected to be held 
level, there is little prospect of much 
help here. 

The scientists’ main hope is the 

n osed abolition of the minimum 
;nt grant, discussed in the crucial 
Cabinet meeting yesterday. This 
would release £8m to £10m, and most 
of this would probably find its way into 
the science vote ana there has been 
speculation that ministers would like 
to go further and introduce tuition fees 
for the student children of -richer 
parents. 

But this would still fall short of the 
amount needed to restore the research 
councils’ spending power. 

For example, In the Science and 
Engineering Research Council’s new 
annual report, published this week, 
Professor John Cadoaan estimates that 
the council’s science board alone needs 
£15m to £16m extra n year. This 
includes £7m a year to fund normal 
“alpha” grants, £4.5m a year to replace 
outdated equipment previously 
funded on research grants, and £4m a 
year to fund now work in protein 
engineering, chemical sensors, and 
low dimensional structures. ' - 


Visitors support OU cause 

!ty Felicity Jones industrial and commercial i 

w Government-appointed visiting scheme (PICKUP) should be 
tommittce to the Open University win off. 
wire Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary The committee has carriec 
« State for Education, later tills intensive study of the unlvei 


. Twmihthathehas been too harsh in his 
Raiment of the university’s grant for 
®*nat three years. 

The OU consistently said that the 
levels proposed would lead to a 
shortfall in its resources by 
**»■ This figure has never been 
weplcd by the Department of Educa- 
' Science although it now 

•'rcsclito* k° W was 

of the report, discussed by 
ntiting.commiiteo this week is not 
r 2P ! P te Jy. favourable to the OU’s 
■ has not accepted the argu- 

Sl for .‘student fee differentials 
la “ e !p maintain enrolments 

. Parts of the country like 

r^v I,er ri Ireland and Yorkshire, 
.^nevertheless accepts that the OU 
^tyj^JM.torious problem if the 
wipre imposed. So it sug- 
^vamodest increase Jn fees, efn- 
f^^savinga, greater use of compu- 
^fw4fles..spd proposes that a DES 
- ! odder the. professional, 


The research community’s argu- 
ments must now focus on next year's 
public expenditure debate, and they 
will be anxious to exploit figures like 
those in the SPRU study. 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, said: “If we see our future in 
high technology, the Government 
must invest in basic research”. Profes- 
sor David Smith, biological secretary 
of the Royal Society, said the survey 
showed basic science was in a bad way. 
He felt this stemmed from "the obses- 
sion of the Government with applied 
science, and the feeling that basic 
science can look after itself”. 

Professor Smith and others believe 
the scientists must now come up with 
more figures to back their arguments, 
and this is the aim of a new study just 
slaned by the Royal Society. A second 
new initiative prompted by the de- 
cline in science funding is the forma- 
tion of an ad hoc Working Group on 
Research Funding, involving many of 
the larger learned societies,, including 


industrial and commercial updating 
scheme (PICKUP) should bo written 
off. 

Tire committee has carried out an 
intensive study of the university’s fi- 
nances In particular fox 1985/86 which 
is considered to be the crunch year to 
try and identify pockets of money 
which could get the university out of its 
predicament. 

The recommendation not to repay 
the PICKUP loan will be controversial 
but could radically alter the whole 
complexion of the problem. So far the 
university has borrowed £1.7m of the 
£2.7m loan facility extended by the 
DES under the scheme over three 
years. 

Professor Ralph Smith, pro vice- 
chancellor for continuing education, 
hris been arauing for the loan to be 
transformed into a grant from the date 
of the agreement which never stated 
how the loan should be repaid. . 

Professor Smith, a member of the 
Manpower Services Commission s 
Open Tech steering group, argues that 
it Is grossly unfair to penalize the OU 
when the .MSC is distributing large 
grants for the same type of program- 
mes with no strings attached. 



Malcolm. 
Bradbury 
on the 
image of the 
universities, 12 








Martin Riley, a third year Industrial design student at Manchester 
Polytechnic won a Royal Society of Arts bursary award.for it trip to 
Japan with this design for a video stills-camem. 


the Biochemical, Pharmacological, 
Gcnetical and Royal Statistical and 
Economical Societies. 

Professor loe Lamb of the Physiolo- 
gical Society, one of the group’s insti- 
gator, said: “This Government does 
not seem to believe in the future. Our 
spending on basic research is far below 
that of our industrial competitors, and 
is due to fall even further behind in the 
coming years”. The group plans to 
gather research statistics and take this 
message to MPs next year, in time for 
the next budget round. 

The great British decline, page 11 


UGC ‘needs | 
new look’ 

The membership of the University 
Grants Committee will need to be 
radically revised if it is to pursue a 
more selective research policy. Sir 
Owen Chadwick, president- of the 
British Academy, said in Birmingham 
this week. 

If the UGC. took a more directive 
role in research it would no longer be 
right for all its members to be cnosen 
by tjte minister of the day. Instead 
some members of the committee 
should be chosen by vice chancellors or 
individual universities, he said. Nor 
were the existing UGC members 
chosen because.they were good judges 
of research. 

Sir Owen, former regius professor of 
modern history at Cambridge, was 
speaking about the predicament of the 
humanities at the opening of Birming- 
ham’s new institute for advanced re- 
search in the humanities. 

The keynote of. his speech was 
• scepticism about the UGC's new en- 
thusiasm for selectivity. When money 
was in short supply, it might be 
inevitable but it still ran into formid- 
able difficulties. Genius was unpre- 
dictable and difficult to assess, the 
number of people able to judge at the 
frontiers of knowledge was small, and 
those who took decisions about selec- 
tivity tended to be ho longer young. 

- A university without research would 
have loo few people with “that Inner 
quest which makes it a, university”, a 
condition found among polytechnics. 
“First-class, teaching generates re* 
t search. It is as inevitable as sunrise.’' 
Sir Owen also attacked the UGC’s 
.intention to discriminate against small : 
’departments. Small .. departments' in 
subjects like Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese were vital . to the nation. 


Revert v-c$ ioin competition for London’s top job 

toW J 0^rl^do„»Uc««head,o n l hc 

ret l u <* ; mtueSirJracsU^UdU.praVMtof a woo* candidate. _ . ■ CoW. re®fe»<w Colin Dollery; 

i - V University College since 1979 and an Olher vied chancellors are Dr Ewan . pro f e isar of cllnictd pharmacology at 

Vice chancellors or heads of eminent scientist, Professor Peter pag e 0 f Reading, Dr Basil Wee do not jjj e Royal Postgraduate Medical 


chancellors or heads of 
,iVf among 2Q names being 
ilv &«\«Mfcredfor the vice chan- 
ndan UniVerslty. . 
Jpjtbe selpfctioi) coih- 
fessor Rartdolf Quirk, 
Chancellor, but he pas 
ne, want?: to 
Bfa form of 
ugu«, 1985. s • ... 
* w rairifcbi|ri»lUl,» 


Page of Reading, Dr Basil Weedou ol 
Nottingh am; Professor Laurence .Mar- 
tin of Newcastle and Professor 
Frederick Crawford of Aston. 


University College since 1979 ana an 
eminent scientist, 

. Moore, new principal of the.London 
business school anda, former deputy 
chairman of the Umversity^Grants 
Committee, and Professor 
Wedderburn. ^riDCJpal , 


the Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School, and Dr. MalcoIm Godfrey, of. 
the Medical Research Council. 

They join Sir Jahiei Gowans, secret- 
ary of tlje Medical Research Council, 


Professor Janet Bateley. farofcSsor ary of IpC Medical Research i Council, 
orSK' l&>ge SiedleyaL , Dr I. Kelsey Fry dean of St. Barth- 
HteSure aj King’s ConegeVLOndqii 1 , olomew’s Hospital Medical CoH*ge. . 

j. k, i n J 1 mnsldered 'as are two names Professor Norman Moms, .professor 


Other universities JJp* V 5 n M heSwn : ' is considered 'as are t Wo names 
well as being a candidate forheroOT industry/ John Brown, technical 

college • when it merges with R*>y« director of Marconi Electronic De r 
Holloway. . ■■ . : ; V'.\ Vices Ltd and a former l^naw profcs- 

. ii. son and .Professor John vpadOgan, 


Bonus for two 
hardest hit 

Salford and Aston, the two universities 
worst hit in the 1981 cuts, have each 
been given an additional £250,000 
grant, because of the impressive way 
they coped with contraction. 

The universities were told of their 
good fortune this week by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. The money 
is not earmarked and is additional to 
the provisional recurrent grant alloca- 
tion for 1985/86 revealed last week. 

The UGC decided last month it 
wanted to reward only Salford and 
Aston arid wrote asking them how they 
would spent the money. The decisions 
and amounts were confirmed at the 
UGC meeting last Thursday, but the 
universities will not be able to increase 
their student numbers as a result. 

Sir Peter Swhmerton-Dyer. chair- 
man of the UGC, this week refused to 
comment on the reasons for the deci- 
sion. But Mr Stuart Bosworth, reg- 
istrar at Salford said they had been tool 
it was la recognition of the way the 
university had'responded.to the task it 
was set in 1981. . 

Then its income was cut by 44 per 
cent and student numbers by 30 per 
bent. Since then ISO academic and 
.academic services staff have left the 
university . which has physically shrunk 
by One-third, It is on line to meet its 
reduced student targets and has man- 
aged to .change a projected deficit of 
£6.5m to X350.00CL 

Mr Bos worth said: “ft is clear that 
. the UGC is impressed with the way we 
have handled a massive task. 1 think 
they have a sneaking suspicion that if 
this is the kind of response we bave 
made, maybe they were wrong to give 
us quite so muCh hammer.” 

He said 1 Salford intended to use the 


uuvvo-,. . . . r v V 


of obstetrics and gynaecology at.Char- 
ing Cross and Westminster Medical 
. . School, and Professor . Mirgare* Tur r 
her-WarwiCk r professor of medicine at 


the cardfothpraiciq 


to provide more money lor the library, 
particularly for research journals, 

Aston received a 30 per cent cut in 
income in 1981 and was told to reduce 
their student numbers by about 1,000. 
Since then more than 200 agademic 
staff arid a large number of technical 
and secretariat staff have left. 

The awards are . certain to ipvoke 
envy pmong other universities which 
were dither hard hit in .1981, or ‘have 
recently been refused mpney for new 
developments: • . 

..Professor John West, vice chancel- 
lor of Bradford, which suffered totem 
:cuta In 1981 said: “There are no Sony ; 
grapes from .us. 1 1' think' they ■aye in ’ 
desperate deed. ** : T / o ■ • - J 
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A substitute rather than an aid 


Sir, - The Department of Education 
and Science Report on Education 100 
attempts to project demand for stu- 
dent places to the year 2000 with the 

E roviso that adjustments may need to 
e made every two or three years. It 
would be alarming if as has so fre- 
quently happened in the past , this type 
of paper were to become a substitute 
for rather than an aid to policy, and 
that successive governments were 
actually to lake these projections 
seriously. 

The report itself can be criticized on 
many grounds. The arguments offered 
in. support of predictions concerning 
the effects of social mobility and 
participation by mature enrrams are 
much too I iffl it weight to bear the 
conclusions deduced, and the whole 
basis of prediction leans heavily on the 
A level system, this remarkable device 
which simultaneously distorts the 
thrust of school education and closes 
flic route to higher education for many 
while not functioning as a particularly 


useful preparation for undergraduate 
work. 

A demographic analysis can be very 
useful, not in order to perpetuate nr 
slightly improve present assumptions, 
but to enable significant questions to 
be asked. To give some examples, why 
is it that no more than about IS per 
cent of the age population participate 
in higher education? Why is social class 
such a dominating factor in determin- 
ing participation? why is the participa- 
tion of women never more than 80 per 
cent of men? Are the current numbers 
appropriate for the present education- 
al needs of contemporary society? 

Ilicre are several answers which 
could be given to questions such as 
these. It may be that young people 
have better things to do than higher 
education as currently presented. 
Maybe there is a desire but provision is 
seriously lacking. It could be that the 
arbitrary academic and financial obsta- 
cles nre too great. Alternatively, these 
figures could be just right to meet both 


Human interest Arty facts 


Sir, - 1 should like to point out rhat 
there is a humanities unit at Plymouth 
Polytechnic - a fact not easily dis- 
cerned from your article, “Another 
flagship for tnc poly fleet” ( THES , 
October 19); that it works on degree 
courses throughout the poly; and that 


it helped to plan and for the past seven 
years has been teaching on a BA 
degree in conjunction with the College 
of St Mark ana St John. For the record, 



as they say, the humanities staff and 
that or the BA in social policy were 
part of a “rationalization' 1 scheme 
advocated by the Department of 
Education ana Science: an attempt to 
save taxpayers* money which resulted 
in a shot-gun marriage with the two 
parties later going their separate wnys 
leavifig th$, baby squalling bn the 
doorstep. > 

These 'are parochial, domestic mat- 
ters which do not really concept your 
readers. What is of wider interest is the 
belief, evident In your article, that . 
"technological education* is somehow 
about to replace education grounded 
on a literary base, Instead of being 
.added to itl A number of recent 
surveys (notably the one on engineer- 
ing ‘ education from ' Leicester 
; Polytechnic last year) have stressed the 
continuing Importance of Literacy and 
a- moment's consideration will show 
' that the fnyth of "replacing” one by the 
other is nonsense, however convenient 
for current political concerns. 

It was Sad to see you endorsing this 
. myth arid neglecting the opportunity of . 

. showing -the strength or disciplines 
other (Han the technological. Psychol- 
bgy :is exceptiohilly strong at Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic and the facial sci- 
ences are* not sblely concerted with 
;helpina- out-of-work Cb'mish fisher- 
/- men, nbwEVer laudable that maybe. 

' ' ...Oije.expects the senior educational 
• journal to dq rather more than endorse 
1 the public relations work of art institur 
tibfy to the. light of conservative de- 
mands tnat lugher education be the 
saving handmaiden of a sick economy. 
Of course that has its uses and we all 
know’ the- Virtues of being political 
these days. But there are limit?. 

' ; Yours sincerely, ’ V ■;* 1 
■ . JOHN DANIEL* . ■ • 

• i . ; We£d of Humanities’ Unh, y 
• P^jnduthPolywhttlo.*.. 1 ‘ 

Still doing it 


Sir, - Marcia Polnton Is right enough 
In her claim that art history needs a 
shake-up (THES, October 26). As a 
fairly well paid and fairly agreeable 
employment it has naturally 
attracted a substantial proportion of 
the privileged, and this no doubt to 
the detriment of its objectivity as a 
discipline. 

However, I would like to take up 
one or two points. Some credit for the 
expansion of art history In the late 
1960s may well be due to Sir Kenneth 
Clark's Civilization but at least as 
much must surely go to the Cold- 
stream Report which Insisted that 
art students be required to make a 
serious historical study of their sub- 
ject. Art colleges up and down the 
country discovered an urgent need to 
emplov an “art historian", As the 
established historians were too few (o 
meet the new demand (even if Coke- 
■ town Technical College and Art 
School bad proved attractive to 
them) the vacuum was filled by a new 
breed oT self-taught (and none the 
worse for that) amateurs. Some of 
the new intake contrived to identify 
with the aitciea regime, others 
couldn't or wouldn't. Hence, in part 
at least, the Ideological rift which 
Marcia Polnton discusses. - 
Marcia Polnton seems to be in 
contact with a singularly lively grriup 
of students. I have bo complaints 

PhD completion 


successful completion were: education 
60,1 per cent; medicine 81.4 percent; 
engineering 82.5 per cent; agriculture 
833 per cent; science 85.1 per cent; 
social sdence 67.0 per cent; ,profc$* 


individual aspiration and societal 
needs, and nothing needs to be done 
other than to project numbers into the 
future. However, these questions do 
toltow from the data and it would seem 
more appropriate to address ourselves 
to policy considerations than demo- 
graphic projections. 

'file case for a serious policy review 
is that the social environment which 
directly affects higher education be- 
tween now and 2000, is substantially 
different to that of the preceding years 
which supplied the data. The mic- 
roelectronic era demands a more edu- 
cated society not only as suppliers and 
wealth creators of information tech- 
nology against severe international 
competition, but also as exploiters of 
the opportunities provided in all 
realms of commerce, industry and 
community - we need effective mana- 
gers of the new telematic dimension, 
we need educators, sociologists, 
humanists concerned with the division 
of work, the opportunities of leisure. 



Lord Clark: inspiration 

(well, not many) In respect of the 
students 1 have taught, but no one 
ever attempted to drag me “scream- 
ing Into the 1980s", Any dragging 


Sir,- For the past few years, you have 
rurt articles giving the impression that 
the proportion of ThD students who 
complofc. successfully is low. 

! 1 have in my rossosbIooi: data on . 
42 ,969 ; students in' 76 .subjects who 
embarked upon PhDs and . who left 
unlyerejty In the tixyeare 1977(1982. Of 


mg into toe tyays'y Any dragging 
tended to be the other way round. No 
one ever buttonholed me with an 
urgent plea that I catch up on 
Derrida. And as for "settling down 
with the Burlington Magazine” - 
would that they did! 

No doubt Marcia Polnton means 
what she says when she advocates 
students ‘thinking for themselves 
about methodology”. I Imagine a 
prerequisite of this would be some 
hard looking at Marx and Freud as 
the Joint begetters of the new critic- 
ism. The student would then be in a 
position to evaluate the more soph- 
isticated insights of Althusser, Lacan 
et al.’ However such a programme 

70.1 per cent. The low figure for 
education Is related to the difficulties 


time research'; the successful comple- 
tion rate for full-time doctoral students 
in education is 74,5 per cent. 

; The impression that the successful 


Back-door jobs 


tlJ? ** sl *> the recent report of the 

query (THES letters, October 26); universities salary aware there was 


the development of the community, 
the encouragement of localized demo- 
cracy. , „ 

Certainly we need, as the Butcher 
Report indicates, many more electro- 
nic engineers, computer scientists and 
mathematicians, but we also need 
growth in other disciplines. We cannot 
support a national policy which would 
offer two more engineers for the loss of 
three non-engineers; both types are 
increasingly needed to provide the 
society of the immediate future. 

The case for higher education is very 
strong at present. If those of us in 
higher education could concentrate 
less on counting students and more on 
convincing the public of the enormous 
benefits we can offer to society, then 
even governments might be per- 
suaded 

Yours faithfully, 

J. M. DUBBEY. 

Dean, Faculty of engineering. 
Polytechnic of the South Bank, 
London. 


would be time-consuming and the 
risk is that short cuts would be taken 
leaving us wllh a body of students 
having a command of UlUe more than 
the Jargon. A new, defensive, ortho- 
doxy would emerge, even less capable 
of usable and cogent Insights than the 
old. May I end with an anecdote? 

I once heard an architectural histo- 
rian of some distinction address 
himself as a visiting lecturer to a 
group of what ' were then known as 
college diploma students. They were 
mainly working class and their 
academic ambitions were not deemed 
to be of the highest. During the 
lecture I had been uncomfortably 
aware of a gulf developing, between 
speakers and audience. At tbe end 
the lecturer asked for questions. 
None seemed forthcoming. Theu - a 


oiuon oi nuoents nave completed 
Successfully by their fourth or fifth 
years bf study. The value judgments 
that completion ratps are low. is, based 
upon a. presumption that they should 
have finished by that time. This pre- 
sumption is contentious. Research is 
not always- straightforward. It may 
explore blind alley*. It mfcy be better 
research .if the student is meticulous 


grade ot assistant lectilrer (still re- 
tained at Cambridge)? The Abolition 
of tjie assistant lecturer grade follow- 
ing ' the . Prices and Incomes Board 
report in 1969 can now be seep to have 


seeking a demonstrator: with teachari 
■duties: at £6,310 to £8,530 (old scald 


vtng : staffing ;ratios, ahd generating 
savings whifh would enable the ratio of 
senior lecturers to be increased^ tecty- 


spark leapt the gap! ."How much do 

K n earn?" one tnd .demanded to 
ow. Needless to say he got no 
straight answer. His question was 
brushed aside ns being at best tangen- 
tial. Of course It was not. Pursued, It 
might have thrown fosdnatlng light 
on (he then state of modern 
architecture. With hindsight I am 
Inclined to view the questioner as a 
pioneer structuralist endeavouring to 
foreground a new problematic. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. W. CORLETT, 

Splash House, West Beach, 
Snoreham, W. Sussex. 

This is confirmed if we look at the 
probability that student will complete 
his PhD successfully if he is given more 
time to do so. While it is true that, 


Naming names 

Sir, - I regret the somewhat nippsm 

B T ar i? rick ' s 

(THES, November 2) for what he has 
to sny is of the gravest importance 
inere has been a surprising lack of 
comment about the identification « 
students at the Polytechnic of North 
London and yet the issue is one which 
ought to concern the whole academic 
community. To inform or not to in- 
form? Like Bernard Crick, I am not an 
absolutist although 1 can conceive only 
the most extreme cases where I would 
be prepared to name students; and the 
case of the Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don is certainly not one in which, 
under any threat, or court order! 
would 1 be prepared to obey an 
instruction to identify. 

The matter is one of such import- 
ance that it would be most helpfol if 
The THES were able to initiate 
genera] debate on the principles, and 
the problems, involved. 

Yours sincerely, 

JOHNSAVILLE, , 

Chairman, 

Council for Academic 
Freedom and Democracy. 

Lecturing skills 

Sir, - I was persuaded to write this 
letter on reading Diana Warwick's 
remark (THES, October 27), “. . . 
usually because they or their institu- 
tions don't believe they need to be 
taught to teach" not just because Its 
premise is so blithely silly, but because 
it is the currently conventions] 
wisdom. 

It- is, of course, a matter of great 
difficulty .to decide what qualities a 
good lecturer is meant to possess, still 
more to decide how those qualities 
should be imparted to the lecturer by 
others. 

To assert that lecturers can be 
“trained” to be good communicator is 
ludicrous. They can be "trained" to be 
better than abysmal, no more than 
that, and the training will be that 
provided by speech consultants etc. 

That training will not euuip the 


Leeds Poiyicchnfc, 

Sir, - Polytechnic torturers do if 
according to CNAA regulations. 
Yours sincerely, 

Dr C. A. LONGHURST, 

University of i Leeds. ' ' ’ ■. 


g , restructuring officially, rather: than 
a? Mp.tffa«.tioh;cr^in by the 


lectuter scales, would it nbt fri.utpto 
sensible fctflhe Department ofEducfl- / 
tibn hnd Science' -and the.UnjVereity, 
Grants ' Cotnrtiitecto'reirist’ate’ihe '* 


n ••yi wv.u'v'B • YoUrs faithfilllv: "•» 
meat of Educri- , | 'S. McDONAiib ' • ■ ■ ■ * • ■ ' ' '• 

■ I :*iV. y*. •; 'y. v 


declines slightly after five or more 

S ears of study, in all of the Subjects 
Bted above except agriculture, the 
probability of successful completion 
among students taking eight or more 
years Ts still over 50 per cent. 

I believe these facts should be better 
known before policies are decided 
upon inadequate information. 

Yours sincerely, 

1 DONALD BL4GR, . • 

Director, 

Exeter University Teaching Service 

Factorfict:oii? 

• Sir, - The report (THES, October 19) 
of the speech by Sir Keith Joseph at the 
. Conservative Party conference was 
ironically for was it subtly) positioned 
MftSiSPS 1 * od university statistics 
for 1983/84. You report that Sir Keith 

C a: w 7Tiere lg a switch going on. 

tnfe .humanities hnd the aits to 
■ science, technology and engineering in 
.'UriiYCfSities-and polytechnics.” Adja- 
cent to thisjyou report that the largest 
decrease -: Jtf new undergraduates 
.\Mtegtetf fo University was in the 

[ationr? ‘ ■ • 


' ; Cor^Uo^- “ 

' Yours foithjuliy, ;’ . ;. .y 
gJjgRX) J. PAIL**, 




lecturer with style, imagination or fl 
personality and, lacking a disciplined 
display of these, a student might be as 
well off with n book. 

Really good communicators art 
hardly ever found in the ranks 01 
successful researchers, and vice vena. 
Fortunately, chance has provided most 
universities with a supply of both these 
essential personnel; they are cqua y 
valuable and they ought to be equally 
rewarded. ■ 

The problem of how one goes about 
finding good new communicator or 
finding good new researchers 
beyond me. We can at least start with 
one basic fact; they ore not the same 
animal. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. J. BRIGINSHAW, 

Lecturer in mathematics, 

City University. 

Two poles 

Sir, - Professor Pahl complained about 

my review of his Divisions of 
(THES, October 26) on jwo coun u - f 
The first is that I talked in termsot 
three economies - formal, infor? j 
and household. I had of w“™ e ,l L r 
that he thought the distinction 
simple. Since, however, it ba? . 
become common usage (panw^ 
cause of Pahl's own earlier ertgJJJL 
for, it) I derided that, 
what the book was about, it won 
clearer to the reader than his mP 1 * 
complex alternative. . T ma 
H& second complaint !. , ^ 
not do justice to his final ch P . 
After rereading the chapter, and 
finning that “polarization j 

fled as a major theme of thejx~ ! 
hold to tbe views that I expressed in 
review. 

Yours sincerely, 

PETER WILLMpTT, 

Policy Studies Institute, 

London, / .1 ‘ 


\ 
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White Paper 
peace 

moves agreed 

by Patricia SantineJIi 

Manpower Services Commision prop- 
osals which include a return of £65ni to 
local authorities and open the way 
towards implementation of the While 
Paper Training for Jobs, were unani- 
mously agreed by the Association of 
County Councils this week. 

The executive’s agreement is likely to 
avert the threatened breakdown be- 
tween the local authority associations. 
The Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities is expected to endorse similar 
proposals at its meeting tomorrow. 

Tne AMA said that the deal offered 
the opportunity to make sense of the 
Incredible chaos that poor judgment 
and the ill-considered White Paper had 
brought about. 

Last week the AMA threatened to 
withdraw from the Council of Local 
Education Authorises and work for its 
abolition if the ACC executive en- 
dorsed a motion from its education 
committee for a "go it alone” policy on 
tbe White Paper. 

Hie proposals have emerged as a 
result 01 discussion between Mr Bryan 
Nicholson, the new MSC chairman, 
and the two associations last Friday. 
The meeting took place at the request 
of MSC members. 

Under the proposals the MSC has 
agreed to return each local authority 
the funds deducted for 1985/86 by the 
Government under the rate support 
grant for non-advanced further educa- 
tion. In return each authority will have 
lo insure that the money is spent on 
work related to non-advnnccd further 
education and be able to account for 
the expenditure. The local authority 
associations are charged with ensuring 
that MSC money is spent in each local 
authority. 

The MSC also proposed that local 
authority associations should join nn 
MSC working group to review non- 
advanced further education. The 
membership of the group and its terms 
01 reference are open for discussion 
but it Is expected to address itself to 
J^toc^a^guidclines for expendi- 
ble group proposed by the MSC 
not include the Trades Union 
rW®* 5 , Qn d the Confederation of 
nnush Industry as originally proposed 
.7 tbe commission. At the request of 
k !^Z ^ c ^SC has agreed thnt for 
mg tunc being the non-navanced forth- 
er education review should be umicr- 
£«nonly by the commission and the 
»cal authority associations. It hopes 
ater to include both unions and em- 
ployera. • 

iuA I1 i a * r f fimen ’ 18 reached by the 
It only remains for the Govem- 
R to «# rec J° the MSC proposals 
C® Paper, first published on 
anuaxy 31 , to become a reality. 


Unions seek talks on salary erosion 

by David Jobbins 


by David Jobbins 

The leaders of the university and 
college lecturers’ unions are seeking 
early talks with the employers over the 
continued erosion of academic 
salaries. 


academic 


In both sectors salary erosion has 
been identified as both the immediate 
and longer-term problem and officials 
hope to open formal discussions in 
advance of detailed negotiations on 
next year's pay claims. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in FVirther and Higher 
Education is aiming for an early meet- 
ing, probably later this month, of the 
Burnham further education commit- 
tee. The Association of University 
Teachers wants to tackle the em- 
ployers over a joint approach to the 
Government before it gets embroiled 
in detailed talks early next year. 

Their shared concern is that salary 
levels under cash limits are falling not 
only behind inflation but behind pay 
levels elsewhere. 


Natlhc has set the long term aim of 
restoring the Houghton relativities ot 
1974 but its executive will today firm 
up an outline policy which centres on a 
return to the Clegg/ Wood relativities 
of 1980 as a first step. The draft claim 
will then go to a special salaries council 
in December - it the union’s national 
council this week agrees to bring the 
meeting forward from February, the 
date provisionally set by the annual 
conference. 

Union leaders want to bring their 
campaign inline with the school unions 
- but there is likely to be some opposi- 
tion. Some of the smaller regions are 
expected to vote against this, while one 
of the largest - the north-west - is 
critical of the way in which strategy is 
being determined so early in the pay 
round. 

In any case leaden hope their de- 
mand for an early meeting with the 
employers in advance of negotiations 
will be endorsed. Mr David Triesman, 
Natfhe's negotiating secretary, said; 


We will be wanting to know from the 
employers that they value the post- 
school education service at the level 
Houghton said it should be valued at.” 

The union believes that if a consen- 
sus can be forged, it will provide the 
basis for a joint approach to ministers 
for the money involved. Even restora- 
tion of Clegg/Wood salary levels would 
have meant a rise of more than 20 per 
cent before this year’s award and 
updated figures in excess of this figure 
were expected to be reported lo the 
executive today. 

A possible union/cntployers 
approach is the key to the strategy 
adopted by leaders of the AUT. Its 
general secretary, Ms Diana Warwick, 
said: “We have to convince the Gov- 
ernment that it needs to treat the 
universities differently and specially.” 

The union executive believes that 
only an independent review, either a 
one-off like Houghton or a permanent 
entity such as the doctors’ and dentists' 


Opposition to architecture report grows 


review body, is the only way to break 
out of the downward spiral caused by 
cash limits. 

The 1985 claim could be ready for 
ratification at the union's winter coun- 
cil in York next month, but if that 
proves impracticable a special salaries 
council will be called for February. 

The non-TUC affiliated Association 
of Polytechnic Teachers has stolen a 
inarch on the other Burnham unions 
by circulating Us own claim to em- 
ployers* representatives. It wants par- 
ity with the universities for staff 
teaching advanced work in the public 
sector - and claims they have lost out 
by about 17 per cent since Houghton. 

There are early signs of a renewed 
further education claim within Natfhe 
with argument within_ the outer Lon- 
don region for a fiat rare wage increase 
• coupled with automatic transfer from 
the lowest transfer from the lowest 
salary 1 grade. Senior union officials 
fear this could threaten unity within 
the union when it is most needed. 


The first signs of determined opposi- 
tion to the Esher report recommend- 
ing mergers and he closure of up to 
four architectural schools has emerged 
from the heads of the 36 schools and 
from a new national student body. 

The Standing Conference of Heads 
of Schools of Architecture were writ- 
ing this week to tbe National Advisory 
Body and the University Grants Com- 
mittee. who jointly set up the advisory 
group on architecture under Lord 
Esher, claiming there was “no valid 


t estification” for cutting student intake 
iy 3,000. 

The National Architectural Students’ 
Association set up two weeks ago 
following a conference of about 100 
students at the Central London 
Polytechnic, has expressed commit- 
ment to tbe status quo, and opposition 
to any cuts in student intake. 

No decisions on the Esher report 
recommendations have been made, 
although the UGC has just agreed that 
all new university students should be' 
warned of "the possibility of future 



The British Council film, Degrees of Excellence, has won an Emmy In 
the public relations category at the 1984 International Film and TV 
Festivalin New York. Mr Michael Kann, the producer, accepted the 
award for the 24-minute film, which was made with assistance from 
the British Tourist Authority to publicize the benefits of British 
universities and polytechnics abroad. Pictured is Mr Malcolm 
Craddock, the director (kneeling) supervising filming at Warwick 
University. 


cuts” in the intake for part two of 
their training, taken after their first 
degree. Letters detailing this are to be 
sent shortly to the 15 university 
schools. 

The UGC technology subcommittee 
will now study the report in detail 
before the full committee makes its 
decision probably in January. Simul- 
taneously, a NAB committee will 
examine the report later this month 
and submit its report to the full board 
for a decision, probably in December. 

De La Salle 
sees merger 
as lifeline 

The latest hope of a lifeline for De La 
Salle College, Manchester, was identi- 
fied this week as a merger with the 
Bolton Institute of Higher Education. 

Governors of De La Salle, having 
learned of the reprieve granted by the 
National Advisory Body, agreed to 
pursue talks with Salford College of 
Technology, setting up working par- 
ties between the two institutions. But 
Bolton is waiting in the wings in case 
the talks should fail. or the proposal 


prove unacceptable to the NAB. 

The new plan has been raised with 
both the North Western Regional 


indents take on NCB in travel payment row 


Student leaders are claiming a partial 
K7 r t ow with the National Coal 

Pavmlnf VC 4 trav «! ? nd accommodation 
Pleats to striking Miners who are 
^uing to study for degrees. 

. SP a l Union of Students was 
*°. disparities in treatment of 
mfiimners, with some NCB areas 
l rave 1 and lodging expenses and 

Infill F* > / d j n B lo the NUS board's 
Smitvu relations director, Mr Ned 
has directed all areas to fail in 
national policy and pay the 

150 students are involved, 


Polytechnic of Wales, and the Doncas- 
ter Metropolitan Institute. Problems 
had been most acute in the north east, 
but now ail NCB students have been 
put on the same footing, the NUS is 
taking legal advice on a Further issue - 
whether the NCB is right to withhold 
wages from NUM members while they 
attended block release courses. 

The NCB said that apprentices 
attending college would continue to 
receive expenses but would not receive 
wages until they fulfilled the require- 
ments of reporting for work. An 
official was not sure what the position 
of NCB-sponsored students on block 
release courses where daily attendance 
at their place pf work was npt required. 

Meanwhile a senior student union 


official at the London School of Eco- 
nomics has resigned and another 
yesterday faced a vote of censure over 
possible illegal payments to striking 
miners. 

Mr Ed Lucas, the union’s general 
secretary, announced his resignation 
after being advised that a cheque he 
bad signed to the East Midlands Cobp- 
erafive- Society could constitute aitul- 
tra vires payment. 

Mr Lucas and union treasurer Mr 


al meeting to send money from fruit 

• H ^rr^-^-auKienis are tnvotvea, or NtB-sponsorea siuacms on mw* machines in the Three Tuns club to the , ~ 

mining or engineering at four release courses where daily attendance pnnera, Mr M ogyndti. w ho had not tatto new 'Vohmu 

BSP 8 * , - North Staffordshire at their place pf work was npt required, foltered in bis opposition to the plan, sultative Counol to ai 

VVtechnic, Trent Polytechnic, the Meanwhile a senior student union last wee k refused to resign. | cussiong to continue, 

Rant breeders criticize exclusive research relationship 

Rriilib- . _•* .1 r • 1 _ ,• 


Advisoiy Council and the NAB, but 
has still to be worked out in detail. The 
RAC, which is chaired by Councillor 
David Dingwall, chairman of Bolton 
education committee, continues to 
favour amalgamation with Salford 
but the NAB m&y feel that the institute 
is a more suitable partner. 

Talks were being arranged this week 
between the Bolton ana Salford au- 
thorities to discuss the alternatives. Mr 
Dingwall said: "We do not want this to 
become a .competition. The RAC felt 
Salford was nearer to favoured it, but 
both proposals are in the pipeline. 

“We are going to have to move 
quickly because we are determined 
not to lose De La Salle. At the end of 
the day, these things are moving 
southwards and we need to be able to 
support industry if yre .are going 10 
keep it here.” 

7ne NAB committee rejected 
advice from Its board to Withdraw 
approval from the remainiiig advanced 
courses at De La Salle arar appeals 
from tbe new Voluntary Sector Con- 
sultative Council to allow merger dis- 
cussions to continue. 


gineering hnd molecular biology into 
the jnAixel, in the same way as the. 
better known CeHtech comraercalizes 
research in Medical Research Council 
laboratories. 

The company, backed by tbe British 
Technology Group, Ultramar and Ad- 


Research council’s better known cemecn 
tal(W t^ e new Agricul- research in Medical Research Council 

: tffJSSS Ctonphny.; laboratories. • ■ 

• PmfciSl® tnede last week by The company, backed by tbe Bntish 

g j J^rold Wpblhouse , director Technology Group, Ultramar and Ad- 
rob? tyne* Institute to East vent and Biotechnology Investments, 
’1 u 1 : AFRC institutes has exclusive rights to look at such 

i-WtoliSPft company. Professor work in AFRC institutes. CeilteOT 
^vesrthe company , used to . have a similar arrangement 
W decide* about the with the MRC. but this no longer 

fxSg ntoy be deterrwjjh Directors of other institutes, it^ 

'= : • •>- . . Volved share some, but not aU . of 


work to AFRC institutes, wmecn 
used to. have a similar arrangement 
with the MRC. but this no longer 


Professor Peter Day, director of the 
Plant Breeding Institute hear the com- 
pany's Cambridge headquarters said 
there' was no doubt tbe Agricultural 
Genetics Company's exclusive rights 
made it awkward for his establishment 
to make contact with other companies. 
However. he.felLtfaat in plant breed* 
ini, six months’ wait tor * decision was 
not a pfoblent . because applying 
biotechnology (o plants, was a pfojeot 
with long timescales.. ... ■ 
Professor Day , disagreed , with 
hndther criticism made by Professor 


fears about the growth of soptmerdat 
Confidentiality implied by tiefi with the 
company. H Tne science is only going to 
grow rapidly if there's free exchange of 
information," he said. 

Dr Derek Rudd-Jones, director of 
the Glasshouse Crops Research Insti- 
tute, agreed that exclusivity and the 


time taken to adopt a new production 
might be a ; problem , but 06 felt the 




' institute needed professional advjce on 
, . ity commercial dealings,' and the coni- 
■ pany could proride it. However, he 
: was ^disappointed that "some of the 
major companies which are going to 
exploit Pup wo# 81*0 ^^ represented 


At an earlier meeting the NAB 
decided not to preempt any decision by 
moving to curtail public sector intakes 
from 1985, as recommended to the 
report. The 1986 intakes will now be 
the first to be affected if there are cuts. 

It is thought both the UGC and the 
NAB are likely to endorse the main 
thrust of the Esher report to try to 
stabilize entry into the architectural 
profession by 1990, given the presence 
of six senior academics on the 15-strong 
committee and the strong evidence col- 
lected a surplus. 



“I Wl5 WOtltmK JFW 
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Encore du 

coffee, 

bitteschon 

Glasgow University Is putting In a bid 
as Britain's institution with the most 
bitemaUiHiflJ flavour. Now even (he 
coffee machines speak three tan-' 
guages. 

The university’s new language cen- 
tre* due to open next year, has been 
given a drinks machine which tells 
students if they Insert the wrong 
coins, lets them know thedrbk'ls oh 
Us way, and exhorts them to eqfoy it 
In threw languages. 

The centre hopes that the Kllx 
machine, which speaks English, 
French and German, may evenfoally 
Include Italian, Spanish and Russian, 
But In that case, staff would like the 
drinks selection to extend to language 
section - at the moment, the 
machines insists on Baying everything 
fierce times. 

Meanwhile more vending 
machines could be the. answer to a 
storm over a teacup In tbe arts 
facility. A report last session claimed 
that professionalism was .being 
undermined by forced secretarial 
economies. "It to absurd that the 
heads of departments of Italian and 
reUgfous studies should be making 
the tea,'^ It added^ : . 

A secretary in sociology has writ- 
ten tp the university's newsletter. She 
does, not recaB thaf tca-makfop was 
fought at her secretarial college- cum : 
site ‘Terhaps the university 

rtrilld provide day mease courses for 
those of us who pissed <Wl»i4his 

skill- 11 
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i DON’S 
E DIARY 



! SUNDAY 

The valley hills arc browner than I 
remember. We come down into what 
is still the very green Valley of 
Kathmandu. It is IZyears since 1 was 
last here and then f was leaving with 
my family after a two-year stay as 
head of ihe university English de- 
partment- Now f urn rack with two 
British colleagues to carry nut an 
Englfsh language teaching (ELT) 
survey for the government of Nepal. 
The drive in from the airport intri- 
gues, there are new roads, buses, 
buildings. Kathmandu has grown, 
there arc more people and fewer 
cows on the streets. We arc told that 
40pcrccntoftiicpopuJationis under 
14 years and that the population has 
ncrcased by 30 percent in the last 10 
rears. 

MONDAY 

Ve visit the university on its campus 1 
t Kirtipur. Every prospect pleases, 1 
ideed, as the eye passed around the 1 
morama of the distant mountains, 1 
it the campus is still dirty, smelly i 
id filled with what my colleague £ 
ills “old clothes men* 1 , the bearers £ 
~.jd peons who often seem the only ■ 
inhabitants of these poor buildings. P 
The town of Kirtipur, one of the four • c 
ancient kingdoms in the Valley of P 
Kathmandu, perches just above the . 
university campus. It is rarely visited | 
by students and staff and as un- 
touched my modernity as anywhere * 
in the remote hills and west. Ajidvct, 1 
and yet. The traveller to the Tnira ° 
World looks at contrasts and inade- 1 
quacies and forgets that in Europe n 
too,» in the UK even, there are \ 
universities all too near areas of * 
neglect and decay and despair. Why r 
then do we expect that in the Third s 
World t here should be so much more e 
of.'ari attitude and an awareness of 
relevande?' In the UK too, as in. aU \ 
.countries, there is the. great gap J 
between the urban centre and the 
peripheries. We just notice it more in J 
the Third World as we always notice 
more when away from home. ' 

i 

TUESDAY 

The ministry of education have re- 
. quested Our visit and we go there to 
pay our respects and to try to deter- 
mine hpw far .ministry policy con- 
strains pur freedom to recommend. 


which my son attended. 

In accordance with national policy 
and Jesuit strategy the school has in 
fact become Nepali medium hut. the 
Fathers tell me, the level of English is 
keeping up. They use encourage- 
ment and punishment, the lutler in 
\ the form of the “donkey stick”. The 
1 hoy who ends up with the donkey 
A stick at the end of the week gets no 
3 weekend privileges (film, swim etc). 
I How to react? 

i Among Welsh language activists 
the "Welsh not" fa board hung round 
- the neck of Welsh language users) is 
symbolic of the baleful anti- Welsh 
language stance of the oppressors. Is 
that true of the donkey slick too? The 
[ boys at St Xavier's want to learn 
t English, or at least their parents want 
f them to, so the Fathers say. Did the 
s Welsh speaking children want to 
1 learn English too? I suspect that 
5 neither case is simple, that they did 
and didn’t, that they do and don't. 

, That just now they welcome the 
, donkey stick because English gives 
I status and is useful but (hat at some 
future lime of nationalist zealotry in 
Nepal the donkey stick may become 
Bn equally hateful symbol. 

THURSDAY 

We visit a boarding school in the 
Valley funded largely out of aid. We 
come away dismayed. It is, we are 
told, a centre of excellence.' The 
trouble with centres of excellence is 
not that they don't succeed but that 
they do. that they move the more 
able out of their localities and often 
out of the Third World, that they 
might as well be in the west as in 
Nepal, chat they make a shaming 
impact on the local system which is 
always being made to look foolish 
and impotent alongside. This school 
has a high perimeter wall and on the 
Nepal side the local peasants have 

R lastered pals of cow dung to dry. 
fepal claiming her own after all? 

FRIDAY 

A visit to the sticks, almost to the 
Indian border, to Napaleunj , the pits 
of the world as someone has called it. 
Two days in Nepalgunj are enough to 
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already, determined two policies, 
both new to us, highly constraining to 
our room to manoeuvre. The first Is 
that ate the tO-year-old education 
plan has, ■ been abolished ' English 
.medium schools, are now acceptable 
and Indeed encouraged, The second 
is that In the state system English 
should start at the very beginning, in 
Grade 1. The ministry , is boxed in. 
They are In no position to maintain 
the strong Nepali language, and cul- 
ture philosophy: of the education 
Plan: the existence of British “pub- 
lic", schools In Kathmandu and the 


jh India - these are facts the ministry 
must' Uye with. The : correct educa- 
tional $o|utlbn» .we agree, must be to 
push English higher and higher arid 
then teach iC enecttvely lo the few 
who go on to tertiary education. But 
1 the political , reality is that both the 
elite arid the masses must be satisfied 
in what Should appear to be a similar 
Way. • ; V.-; 

WEDNESDAY 

Today is a public holiday, the King’s 
birthday... Auspiciaufc 1 and loyal 
addresses are al ven at ceremonies up 
and down ana the King’s, achieve- 
ments especially in the cause-. of 
international peace are lauded: ‘‘Au- 
spicious” ana '‘lauded” ..are two key 
words much in use In the leading 
local English daily ,. the Rising Nepal. 
My colleagues go off walking in the 
9,000 foot valley hills and r cycle tip 
- to St Kavle ij’s, a J^suitschool, En- 
glish medium when we. were jlere and 
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midatds In favour of more than the 
eltWa; Otherwise aid becomes 
wiptbei 1 source of revenue to the 

rich.,;' , •' - , i-.'"-/. .1 


DES projections ‘still wrong’ 


by Paul Flalher 

Battle over the projections and trends 
for student demand for higher educa- 
tion into the 1990s broke out afresh 
this week with claims that the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science has still 
not got its figures right. 

Dr Ian Diamond of Southampton 
University told an open discussion 
meeting of the Royal Statistical Socie- 
ty that the latest DES paper, Report on 
Education 100, had still failed to 
estimate the foil demand likely from 
women students which may offset any 
drop caused by a population trough set 
for the mid-1990s. 

He is now preparing a detailed paper 
calculating the likely effects of changes 
in sex, age, and social mobility ratios 
he expects, backed by evidence from 
Scotland that demand front women for 
higher education places is nlready 
outstripping that from men. 

The meeting also heard that one in 
four children who would have entered 
university by the Robbins criteria are 
now being denied places. Projected 
forward this means that some 450,000 
potential university entrants already 
bom will not be able to enter universi- 


ties as they might have done before the 
19S1 cuts. 

Professor David Barton, professor 
of statistics at Queen Mary College, 
London, told Ihe meeting that the 
public had not been told the full story 
about the impact of the cuts. He was 
presenting new figures drawn from an 
unpublished paper he compiled for a 
study of the Royal Society’s 1983 
projections on student demand. 

Professor Barton estimated that the 
likely rate for female participation as a 
ratio against men’s participation will 
have risen from 55 per cent in 1975 to 
95 per cent in 1995. But while 55 per 
cent of candidates won university 
places in 1975, just 44 per cent of 
candidates did so in 1981 . 

He said: “One in four kids who 
would have got in by the Robbins 
standards are not getting in. This is a 
very serious issue. The public should 
be told of this. But it has got the 
impression from the University Grants 
Committee and the media that no one 
will suffer if there are further cuts”. 

Professor Fred Smith, professor of 
statistics at Southampton, said the 
growth of female participation was an 
international factor and was bound to 


Six foot two adds up 
to a statistical star 



make anyone understand why all 
aspiring Nepalese get themselves tq 
Kathmandu and never leave. Kath- 
mandu from Nepalgunj is a centre of 
sophistication, of life, letters and 
excitement. 

The local language is Awadhi. 
Nepali is for nearly all a second' - 
language. What qonsehce to start 
English In Grade 1 arid yet when I ask 
the English teachers they say it would 
be good to start in Grade 1. 1 get 
nowhere by suggesting Hint chil- 
dren's time is properly spent in the 
first few years at school consolidating 
their first second language, Nepali, 

SATURDAY 

So back to' Kathmandu by Twin 
Otter this morning. In spite of the 
dirt and ennui ancf the poor English 
in Nepalgunj I go back with curiously 
renewed hope. it la that progress has 
after all been made in the last 30 
ycrirs, considerable progress, given 
the previous sterile isolation. The 
bad state of English means that any 
improvement will be of benefit. Nep- 
al is not at the stage of advanced 
language learning where the learners 
ana their teachers are looking 'for 
sophisticated methods and concepts. 
Here it is a little more English that is 
heeded. 

In the throes of Nepal’s non- 
development it is easy to think that 
ELT is trivial,. a luxury the country. 

, cannot afford. That may be so bpt in ■ 
md it Is necessary to ask the recipient 
what he wants. Nepal wonts English: 
in tut right, areas it can be of great - 
value. What we havte to do is find 
something . professionally useful to 
tecommena within the constraints of 
the system,: We cannot remove ine- 
quities or save the poor in Nepal but 
cAn try to ensure that our little bit 
of aid goes to a small area of 
development for. the many so as to 
• avoid whaL.one of I our Nepalese 
jghtorparts. call “history repeating 
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Professor T. M. F. Smith is six foot 
two, by nature a relatively quiet, 
unassuming, humorous man, but be 
Is relishing the publicity his efforts 
have produced In the debate over 
student numbers - higher educa- 
tion^ equivalent to the great debate 
over hn economic pits. 

As chairman of the Royal Statistic- 
al Society's working party on student 
numbers, Professor Fred Smith, as 
he is known to all, set out to challenge 
the assumptions used by the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee and the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce which had led to projections of a 20 
per cent fall In student demand at the 
trough in (he 1990s. 

His group succeeded beyond their 
wildest expectations. Stung by the 
sharp criticisms of the Smith working 
party - in patlcular that demand 
from women and mature students 
had been seriously underestimated - 
the DES Issued a new paper, this 
summer revising their demand pro- 
jections upwards. 

In effect Professor Smith has token 
away one of the lynchplns of the 
Government's rationale for hi gher 
education cuts, making him a celebri- 
ty In university and polytechnic cir- 
cles. 

... Ai he puls It; *1 wanted to try and 
get the framework for the debate 
right. The UGC and the DES were 
■ operating in completely the wrong 
ball-park. I'll leave it to the politi- 
cians to take It from there. My role 
was to be the scientist, not' the 
politician.” 

. Statistics first came to Professor 
Smith's eye when he left school at 18 
and joined aril insurance : flnn as an 
actuarial student After two years of 
national service in the RAF, be 
joined the London School of Econo- 
mics In 1956 to study statistics, 
during the heady days of Suez and the 
Hungarian Invasion, he recalls. 

• - ■ - • . • 1 . 1 . 

Action threat dyer 
adult transfer" 

Further education: lecture**: in ' Birm- 
ingham- are retidy to take Industrial 
action to prevent tite Labdur-con|rol- 
led city council from transferring mud) 
of the adult education semce-into the 
control of the recreation department. 

■ An emergency e^eciitfyq meeting of 
the adult arid' continuing education 
branch of the National Association of 
•'Teftcte in, Ftutber and, Higher 
; Educahon:-waa levied to Initiate this 
action after the Labour group on . the' 
, foundt accepted ,by a two to one 

Mce. :-..i 

' •: ' r -\r • f «\ 



Professor Smith: relishing publicity 

He came under the" Influence of 
Professor Maurice Kendall, the pro- 
fessor of statistics, as well as James 
Durbin, Claus Moser and Alan 
Stuart, and attended Popper's lec- 
tures. 

In 1968 he moved to Southampton 
as a lecturer, rising to become profes- 
sor In 1976 and for the past two years 
has been dean of, mathematical stu- 
dies. He has published scores of 
papers on sample survey data and on 
the application of statistics to accoun- 
tancy, and is a member of many 
learqed societies and has been a vice 
president of the RSS. 

He does not believe statistics are 
nearly as dry as some people make 
out. He himself Is drawn to the 
philosophical aspects of uncertainty 
and probability. He has done consul- 
tancy work on census data and on 
noise tolerance levels used by the 
Civil. Aviation Authority- at 
Heathrow. ' 

His interest in uncertainty also 
drew him Into the student numbers 
debate, after his eye was caught by a 
now notorious UGC report on the 
demand from mathematics students 
prepared in 1981 by professor R. V. 
Jones of Aberdeen University, 

■ In the past fortnight Professor 
Smith has given' three talks on glu- 
dent numbers, as his star status gaihs 
impetus. It leaves less time for his 
sporting Interests which include 
orienteering races at the weekend iri 
the Hampshire countryside. Statis- 
tlcs comes, in pretty handy even then. 

British Couric 

A director. of Gabbites-Thring dareera 
; .Limited, the private company set up to 
1 recruit Overseas students, this week 
blamed the British Council for the 
firm s«,Uac*e with debts of £144,536; 

, MrGeoffrey Harrison, who is on the 
board of the main company whfchwlil 
.'continue to recniit pupils for jndepen- 
denL schoolg. said that the British 
Council’s hew Venture acting as an 
agency fo* universities abroadmade it 
impossible . to invest- farther' fa ihe 1 
careers- subsidiary. Thc'dirpctpra had 
reached the cbndusiqri that there Was ; 
n . ot for two operations in the 
‘Sarae $e|d.: n • 

afo orily a small firm and' the ; , 
gfou^SWfoMeils teSri^Wbfctfis' 


hit the United Kingdom as much as it 
hnd already hit America, Canada, and 
Scotland. This growing demand will 
-continue right to the end of the 
century, he said, backing the work by 
his colleague Dr Diamond. 

Mr Barry Wakefield, director of 
statistics and computing at the DES 
repeated a recent statement that there 
would have to be regular updating of 
forecasts, and he appealed for further 
work from the assembled statisticians 
on measuring “social mobility", as the 
status of jobs changed in society and 
proportions in socio-economic groups 
altered. 

However he reported again Ihe 
slight drop in the female take-up levels 
after A level. Other speakers noted the 
lack of work done in estimating the 
likely demand from ethnic groups once 
they had learnt the ins andouts of the 
higher education system. 

There was discussion about the 


likely influence on mature and part- 
time students of increasing access to 
the system, and several appenls were 
made for statisticians to collect and use 
student demand data applicable to the 
public sector instead of relying on 
university data alone. 


Aberdeen 

rejects 

‘barbarism’ 

Universities must be able to maintain 
their function as the conscience of the 
state and be free to develop in areas of 
humane learning, according to Aber- 
deen University. 

Aberdeen says in its response to thc 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory 
Council review of higher education 
that the value of what was taught must 
not be judged solely in terms of 
popularity and short-term commercial 
utility, though these considerations 
were important. 

“While industrial and financial 
prosperity is a prerequisite for present 
concepts of national well-being, 
wealth really matters little unless it 
supports a civilized society in thc 
maintennnce of which our humanities 
and social sciences departments play a 
key role. Wealth is scarcely worth 
having to maintain barbarism," the 
university says. 

On demand for higher education, 
the university points mat factors sug- 
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For the UK may not apply in thc rapidly 
expanding economy of the north-east 
of Scotland from which Aberdeen 
draws a significant proportion of its 
undergraduates. 

"Moreover we believe that in the 
professions, in business and industry 
demand for post-experience vocation- 
al education at university level far 
outstrips the capacity of all depart- 
ments to satisfy it within current 
resources. If the university is to meet 
these needs, and it wishes to do so, 
then additional resources arc re- 
qnired,” it says. 

Aberdeen also argues for the con- 
tinuation of free movement of 
academic and non-academic university 
staff. ‘ . 

The university says that nothing 
farther must be done which could 
impede the recruitment of candidates 
from Scotland. “Very importantly in- 
dependent Scottish funding might 
threaten our coverage of certain sub- 
ject areas, in particular medicine. If 
the Scottish medical schools were to 
cater only for Scottish needs, then jt is 
possible One or two medical schools 
could close. TTiis would necessitate 


’balancing’ expansion in the- English 
universities at considerable cost to toe 


public purse," Aberdeen says. 


very , quickly!' . tyhfcn 1 Ithe' 
riepded Help, biit k U * :Htefy 
budte,rT- : :i! 
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Teacher 

shortage 

predicted 

by Patricia Santinelli 

The Government's advisory body 011 
*' teacher training has derided that mas- 
sive demand for primary teachers in 
the next half of this decade cannot be 
met entirely from newly trained staff 
but must be drawn from re-entrants. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers 
speed the strategy at its main meeting 
but it will not make a final decision on 
the balance required between primary 
postgraduates and re-entrants until 
later this month when it has figures on 
recruitment for 1984. 

Early figures - these are being 
collected tty the Graduate Registry - 
Indicate that both primary ancfsecon- 
daiy Postgraduate Certificate of 
Education courses have recruited well 
on target and that there is unlikely to 
be a large drop-out rate. 

ACSETs strategy for an increase in 
primary postgraduate entrants - the 
intake to BEd courses is fixed until 
1989 - combined with re-entrants is 
tased on calculations which are de- 
signed to meet enhancements in par- 
ticular an increase in contact time for 
primary teachers. 

The committee has estimated that if 
a need for primary teachers is to be 
filled entirety from new entrants it 
would have needed an extra 4,802 
candidates in 1985 instead of the 
planned 2,170. 

Thereafter ACSET wants an extra 
intake of between 3,000 and 4,000 
candidates. The committee says now 
that at least 50 per cent of the vacancies 
will go to new entrants. Previous 
ratauAlions were for only 30 per cent. 

Its calculations arc considerably 
hperthan those of the Department of 
education and Science which esli- 
t oriy a requirement of between 
and 200 during the same period. 

As far as secondary teaching is 
ttwrijed thc projections show u 
coottnuing decline in the new entrant 
ware until the late 1980s - this figure 
ffnwms however nbove 50 per cent 
^raging about 4,500 new student 
“freroent* on vacancies of 8,01X1 
rising thereafter until thc mid- 

2L t0 r nround 8 " 100 °n actual 
“unoers of vacancies of 14,000. 

Switch remote i 
toNERC, says 

J°n Turney 

“? Mce Correspondent 

jj Science and Enaineering Re- 

wnioney it spends in this field. 

unexpected recom- 
8 committee set up by 
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connefl sister research 
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hv Knron r.nU new status 


by Karen Gold 

Portsmouth Polytechnic is to appear 
with its local authority in front of the 
Lindop committee to argue that it 
should become a fully-ffcdged uni- 

Tlie polytechnic’s academic council 
and governing body have both agreed 
that thc polytechnic's president and 
chairman of governors, and Hamp- 
shire County Council’s chief executive 
nnd education officer should argue the 
case for university status before the 
committee. 

The Lindop committee was estab- 
lished by Sir Keith Joseph, the Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
in thc snrine to examine nnhiie 


mittee came from thc Department of 
Education and Science. It would seek 
fo become Portsmouth University, not 
Portsmouth Polytechnic University 

According to a letter to all Ports- 
mouth governors from their chairman 
Mr James Bloomfield, the DES has 
written to Hampshire saying the au- 
thonty should make absolutely certain 
that the Lindop committee was folly 
conversant with its case. This followed 
a letter from Hampshire to the DES 
earlier this year saying it wanted the 
polytechnic to be granted university 
status. J 

Mr Bloomfield's letter to governors, 
approved unanimously at a Ports^ 


■ ° e *“ P ublic seclor raou,h pernors meiting. says that 
validation, ft is expected to report next the Lindop committee had agreed to 


year.- 

The idea that Portsmouth should bid 
for university status before the com- 


the Lindop committee had agreed to 
hear the case. “So far as 1 am aware no 
other individual institution / authority 
has been invited to appear before the 



committee,” the letter says. 

Thc CH&e to be argued would be 
based on the polytechnic's reputation, 
experience of degree and postgraduate 
work, size, course profile geographic 
location and research base, he says. It 
builds on thc inaugural lecture of Dr 
Harry Law, the polytechnic president, 
who has been discussing Ihe possibility 
of university status with Hampshire 
since last year. In his lecture he argued 
that suitably mature public sector 
institutions should be granted a royal 
charter. 

Portsmouth is also to be visited by a 
member of the Lindop committee , Sir 
Alec Merrison, vice chancellor of 
Bristol University. Mr Bloomfield’s 
letter to governors also points out that 
Middlesex Polytechnic is investigating 
adding thc word "university" to its 


Motoring Is not a 
masculine noun 
and to prove the 
point, Jean 
Denton, twice 
British women's 
motor racing 
champion, 
opened a 
women's motor 
mechanics 
project which 
provides a 26- 
week part-time 
course In basic 
skills for 32 
women a year. 
Theprqjectls 
Jointly funded by 
the GLC and the 
borough of 
Lambeth. 


Continuing education debate praised 
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The University Grants Committee had 
stimulated an important but overdue 
debnte on continuing education 
through its working party report, Mr 
Peter Brooke, under secretary of state 
for education, said last week. 

He said a measure of consensus had 
emerged about what constituted bad 
practice. This amounted to a handful 
of mnturc students being admitted to 
under-subscribed fall-timc degree 
courses to make up the numbers, 

"This is pure caricature and there is 
no university which that cap would fit 
perfectly, although some do have ten- 
dencies in that direction", he re- 
marked at thc opening of an extension 

sensing 

report 

sec more university engineering de- 
partments playing a part in space 
projects and to encourage scientists in 
disciplines outside astronomy to ex- 
ploit space missions. Their report 
suggests there will be many more 
opportunities for biologists and mate- 
rials scientists to mount experiments in 
orbit when the American space station 
is built in thc 1990s. 

The Richmond panel concluded that 
Britain could not afford to take part in 
space missions covering all regions of 
the spectrum of astronomical observa- 
tion. 

It recommended (hat the SERC’s 
existing link with the European Space 
Agency should be strengthened as a 
better way of securing access to future 
space missions than two-country pro- 
jects. However, the group thought it 
unlikely there would be any extra 
money in the science budget for space, 
in spite of ESA plans for a large 
increase in science spending. 

For university groups wishing to 
take part in future space projects, the 
committee fell there should be stron- 
ger central support from the Ruther- 
ford-Appleton Laboratory. This 
would mean university groups taking 
less responsibility for project manage- 
ment and building instruments, some 
of which would go out to industrial 
contractors instead. 

The fate pf the recommendations is 
uncertain, as the review Professor 
Richmond’s group was asked for has 
since been overtaken by a much wider 
reexamination of all the SERC'swork, 
announced two weeks ago. This is 
designed to save £10m or more over 
the next few years, bo coufd make 
more money available for space. But 
astronomy missions could also fall 


to the Tonbridge Adult Education 
Centre. 

But he added that there was room 
for legitimate debate about thc extent 
to which it was feasible and desirable 
to integrate the various strands of 
provision which fail within thc UGC's 
very broad definition" of continuing 
education. 

He remarked upon a reference in 
the University of Kent’s school or 
continuing education’s prospectus to 
inconsistencies between ministerial 
pronouncements on the Importance of 
continuing education and the decision 
to reduce funding to the extramural 
departments. 


Women lose bid 
for reserved seats 

Voting indications suggest that moves 
to create reserved scats for women on 
the executive of the college lecturers’ 
union are doomed. 

It seems unlikely that changes in 
standing orders tabled by leaders of 
die National Association of Teachers 
In Further and Highef Education to set 
aside five places on the executive will 
even win 0 simple majority at tomor- 
row’s meeting of its national council, 
let alone the two-thirds majority 
needed. 

Female activillsts' now accept that 
they have last not only their own 
argument that the seats should remain 
vacant if fewer than five women stood 
in elections, but the wider issue of 
reserved places. 


news In brief: 
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wo „id t* Efficiency study 
SSSim teams named 

cographic 

ic says. It Management consultants to carry out 
urc of Dr efficiency studies in six universities 
president, ? av * I ]?' v been confirmed. They arc 
possibility Edinburgh, Coopers & Lybrand 
lampshire A »°clates; Essex, Price Waterhouse 
he argued Associates; University College, Lon- 
ic sector u° n . Delome Haskins & Sells; Lough- 
id a royal borough, Ernst & Whinney; Notting- 
ham, Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co.; 
sited by a al ?,^ Sheffield, Inbucon. The studies 
nit tee. Sir fake about 90 days and will be 
cellor of cam ed out this term. 
iom fie Id’s 

estigating Poly reprieve 

Sheffield City Polytechnic seems set 

to reprieve the axing or Its £500,000 o 

year stately home site - at least for the 
S is not a next three years, 
le noun The polytechnic was due to pull out 

ovefhe of Wentworth Wood ho use, the for- 
J" mer family seat of the Fllzwilliams, 

twice next year, but governors are now 
omen s being recommended to delay until 
ring 1987. This Is due to a combination of 
a strong campaign by students and 
staff, the difficulties of rehousing the 
motor mansion's 258 students, and the 
* realization that the savings in the 

hich first year would be only £6,000, with 
a 26 - 1986/87 possibly producing a deficit 

t-time of £18,500. 

basic 

ST NUS Action 

aded by 

md the The National Union of Students Is 
>f considering legal action against thc 

Conservative Student Association at 
| Brunei Univeristv, following distribu- 

tion of a leaflet this term alleging that 
rl the “NUS supports the IRA , 

u The NUS feels such allegations are 

particularly distasteful in the light of 
the Brighton bombing, and could 
t moves cause dangers for student officers in 

men on Northern Irclnd. 

clurers’ 

nges in Open, for business 

iders of 

cachers The Institute of Personnel Manage- 

> D t0 ret ment has become the first profession- 

81 body to award formal recognition 
40 8 cour “ run *»y the Open UnJvcrsl- 

Slv ‘y'" ‘’i’™ Bu,lne “ S' 1 -™ 1 - 

' ” Completion of thc Open Business 

*pt that School coarse. The Effective Mann- 

ifr own wUI entitle students (0 


luulolll exemption from the first stnge of the 

Pim1 c U Y r vacant if fewer than five women stood Institute's own professional educa- 

VTlI 13 Iltl« Uy in elections, but the wider issue of lion scheme. 

m reserved places. 

science policy last month /some of the larger region*!! Name change 

a, including the north-west, are commit- 0 


Government policies aimed at Increas- 
ing provision Tor science and engineer- 
ing at the expense of non-science 
subjects in higher education will 
seriously disadvantage women , a 
senior union official said this week. 

Speaking at a TUC-backed confer- 
ence yesterday on Women into Science 
and Engineering, Ms Janey Rees, 
education secretary of, the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, said: “There is 
general agreement that more girls in 
schools need to be encouraged to take 
the hard science subjects. This will 
take time to achieve. Meanwhile fifth 
and sixth from girls in schools are 
competing for fewer non-science 
places in higher education." 

Ms Rees also warned delegates to 
the conference, organized by tne Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and En- 1 
gfaeering Unions and the TUC 
women’s advisory committee, that too 
few young women were joining in- 
formation technology courses run by 
the Manpower Services Commission. 

The conference was the trade union 
movement’s contribution to Women 
into Science and Engineering Year. A 
discussion group circulate!) to dele- 

S tes shows that while women make up 
per cent of the country's engineer- 
ing workforce, 40 per cent of them are 
to dc found in the relatively low skilled 
operator group and a fartiiei; 40 per 
cent are clerical staff. 

The TUC paints a two-sided picture 
of a modest Improvement in the posi- 
tion. of yromen at professional and 
technical levels in the industry' against 
the plight of (he 90 per cent of women 
in clerical, operator and unskilled 
occupations with> little prospect of 
training or advancement and . most 
under threat from new technology and 
1 the recession- ' •>.«* 


including the north-west, are commit- 
ted to voting against thc executive's 
proposals, effectively ensuring their 
defeat. The suggestion that the seats 
should remain vacant if insufficent 
women stand for election, supported 
by the women’s rights standing panel, 
is not likely to receive Support outside 
the inner London, east midlands and 
possibly northern regions. 


The Chelmcr Institute of Higher 
Education plans to change its name to 


Education plans to change its name to 
the Essex institute of Higher Educa- 
tion from September 1985, subject to 
final approval from Essex County 
Council and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

The change has already been sup- 
ported by the Essex further education 
subcommittee and is likely to be 
ratified by the full education commit- 
tee next week. 


llie union is taking legal advice on 
possible conflicts with the 1984 Trade 
Union Act. 


Providing for the Learning 
Needs of Non-Traditional 
Students in Higher Education 

A one-day conference jointly sponsored by the Polytechnic of North London 
and The Times Higher Education Supplement will examine thc important issues 
that arise from the growing numbers of students coming into higher 
education with non- traditional entry qualifications. The speakeis will 
include Alan Gibson, a senior inspector in Her Majesty's Inspectorate, Peter 
Scott, editor of The THES t and John Brennan, assistant registrar at the 
Council for National Academic Awards, An open forum will be chaired by' 
AJyn Davies, chief inspector (further, higher and community education) at 
the Inner London Education Authority. 

The Conference Will be held on Saturday December 1, 1984, at the 
Polytechnic ofNbrth London, Holloway Road, London N7 8DB, and the fee 
will be £10 (inclusive of coffee, lunch and tea). 

Applications should be made to: 

Dr Stan Parker,, c/o Department of Applied Social Studies, The Polytechnic 
of North London, Lad brpoke House, 62-66 Highbiiry Grove, London N5 
2AD. 

Cheques/ POs should be payable to' the Polytechnic or North London 

(3MI 
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Judge delays jail decision 


by David Jobbins 
A judge this week ordered the director 
of North London Polytechnic to supply 
information which could lend to two of 
his students being jailed. 

Mr Justice Webster issued his direc- 
tive to Dr David McDowall after 
adjourning a committal application by 
lawyers representing National Front 
student organiser Mr Patrick Harring- 
ton. The application wns against six 
people alleged to have delied a court 
order by taking part in demonstrations 
against Mr Harrington's attendance at 
the polytechnic. 

He said that Dr McDowall had until 
Monday to produce evidence on the 
extent and manner of the circulation of 
the original court order allowing Mr 
Harrington free access to continue his 
studies, and to support a claim by Mr 
Harrington's solicitor that members of 
the polytechnic directorate had Identi- 
fied the two polytechnic students at 
last month’s demonstrations. Other- 
wise he would have to show why he 
should not do so. 

In court the two students, Mr Steven 
Tnsanc and Mr John Lctham, told the 
judge that they had known of the court 
order nnd admitted that they had been 
present at the illegal pickets. Neither a 
was legally represented, and the judge 
said he was not prepared to rely on 
their admissions or waivers of rights in 
such circumstances, aithough there 
had “on the face of it” been a breach. 

in the absence of evidence from Mr 
Harrington's lawyers that the two had 
seen and understood the order, and 
been present at last month’s demon- 
strations, he adjourned the case with- 
out fixing a date for its resumption. He 
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France proposes joint 
research channels 
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Mr Tasane (left) and Mr Letham: will continue to demonstrate 


ruled that the evidence produced by 
Mr Harrington's counsel, Mr Michael 
Butterfield, was hearsay and therefore 
inadmissablc in a ease in which he 
might have to send someone to prison. 

Both Mr Tasane and Mr Lctham 
told the judge they would continue to 
demonstrate against Mr Harrington's 
presence at the polytechnic. Mr 
Tasane, who asked to continue with 
the case, was cheered by supporters 
gathered in the tiny court wnon he 
said: ”1 can guarantee to you that if we 
walk out of here todny we will be on 
the picket on Friday morning.” 

“res, I see," the judge said, before 
advising the two to take legal advice 
before takinganysuch action. Later he 
added: “Mr Tasane obviously wants to 
make a martyr of himself." 

Mr Letham told the judge: “I will 
not be able to stop opposing Patrick 
Harrington or any other fascist or nazi. 
We in the Polytechnic of North Lon- 


don are opposing the ideology of the 
sewer and we intend to ensure that Mr 
Harrington remains in the sewer. I 
fully intend to be there on Friday nnd 
at any other subsequent demonstra- 
tion at PNL until we achieve our 
abjective of no nazis on campus." 

Four others, none of them tram the 
polytechnic, were also named in the 
application for committal. Mr Phillip 
Collerton, a sabbatical officer at the 
Polytechnic of Central London, apolo- 
gized in a written statement to the 
court, explaining that he had not 
realized the court order applied to 
others apart from PNL students. 

The other three, Mr Robin Barnett, 
Mr Daniel Budzak, and Mr Russell 
Davey, a student at Middlesex 
Polytechnic have to await the resump- 
tion of the case before they learn their 
fate. They, Mr Collerton and Mr 
Tasane are due to appear at Highbury 
magistrates court on Wednesday. 


by David Dickson 

University scientists who fail to dis- 
cover a British company interested in 
exploiting their research results may 
find such interest coming from the 
other side of the Channel under a 
scheme which has been proposed by 
President Francois Mitterrand of 
France. 

In his address two weeks ago to the 
British parliament, President Mitter- 
rand suggested that the governments 
of France and Britain should jointly 
establish a new organization aimed at 
increasing the knowledge and aware- 
ness of scientists ana industrialists 
about research being carried out in 
each country. 

Although the ideas have been under 
consideration in Paris for some time, 
final details of how such an organiza- 
tion might operate are still being 
worked out, and the proposal has yet 
to be formally presented to the British 
government. 

However it was inserted briefly in 
outline by President Mitterand in a 
speech delivered to parliament during 
his recent official state visit to Britain. 
Commenting on Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher’s interest in stimulating grea- 
ter scientific and technological innova- 
tion in industry, lie suggested that 
some form of foundation should be 
established to stimulate greater col- 
laboration between industry and uni- 
versity research in the two countries. 


In particular M. Mitterrand claimed 
that tne organization should be able to 
bring together individuals working in 
private and public research centres, 
universities and major scientific in- 
stitutions, and perhaps eventually help 
to promote joint projects. 

President Mitterrand’s proposals 
are in line with the French govern- 
ment’s recent pronouncement about 
the need to promote greater collabora- 
tion in science and technology between 
different European countries if they 
were to remain competitive in interna- 
tional markets with the United States 
and Japan. 

France has already created so-cal- 
led “research associations" with two 
other European countries - West Ger- 
many and Sweden - which organize 
seminars and conferences on specific 
topics. 

The new organization might estab- 
lish committees in specific areas - 
robotics and the agricultural abdica- 
tions of genetic engineering are two 
possible examples - which would in- 
vestigate ways of achieving a broader 
exchange of information. 

At tne 5a me time, the British gov- 
ernment, before giving its approval to 
the scheme, is expected to demand 
assurances that adequate precautions 
are taken to avoid French companies 
making excessive use of British re- 
search without British industry be- 
nefiting comparably from French sci- 
ence. 


Exam bias in medics choice 


ILEA may cut £lm off youth scheme budget 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The Inner London Education Author- 
ity is planning to cut its further educa- 
tion colleges financial provision for 
the Youth Training Scheme from 
£2.5ra to £I.5m next year. 

A decision on the cut is expected to 
be made this month by the authority's 
subcommittees as part of the current 
'cohdbRhtiVe process on the 1983/86 

T^e ILEA has some 200 individual 
YTS schemes using further education 
colleges for off the job training. Some 
73 per cent of its 5,000 students arc on 
Mode A (employer run) schemes and 
the Test on Mode B1 (community and 
• training workshops) and Mode B2 


Jobless scheme 
nearly filled 

Ninety-five per cent of places on a 
work programme for the long-term 


ing to figures published by the Man- 
power Services Commission, By the 
end Of September the community 
programme had placed 123.341 peo- 
ple , out of a target number ot 130.000. 

- . Pisces on the scheme are available 
.■to adults aged 18 to 24 who have been 
: out of work for six month* of . a 
: nine-month period, and to those aged 
25 and above who have been unem- 
ployed for 12 months out of a 15- 
month span. 


Far my money, magazines about 
exertion and effort are a darn sight 


(college run) places. 

The authority says that the cut 
should not affect colleges adversely 
because the £2.5m set aside this year 
included a substantial amount for 
development work and was based on a 
YTS student intake of 10,000. 

It argues that funding for such 


development is no longer necessary 
because colleges are now familiar with 
YTS work. Moreover should there be 
an increase In YTS numbers, colleges 
could accommodate it without disrup- 
tion or financial problems. 

In addition, ILEA points out that 
the level of fees has now been raised by 
some 30 per cent td a base rats of £18, 
and that problems with the Construc- 


tion Industry Training Board have 
been solved through a deal whereby 
the board pays the normal rate for li 
weeks off the job training, but then 
gets a concessionary rale for any 
further week’s training thereafter. 

But in a report presented to ILEA’S 
16-19 review subcommittee, the au- 
thority admits that YTS imposes con- 
siderable resource demands upon col- 
leges. Full recovery of coals is not 
possible. 

The authority has however made 
provision in its draft 1985/86 budget for 
some new courses as a follow up to 
YTS, pending a decision by the MSC 
as to whether the scheme should be 
expanded to two years. 


School exam performance is still the 
only guarantee of a chance of entering 
medical school, according to a survey 
of applicants to St Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School in London. 

Although A level grades arc widely 
recognized as poor indicators of subse- 
quent performance at medical school, 
they remain a much better predictor of 
selection for entry than other factors 
proposed as relevant to choice of 


future doctors, including personality 
and attitudes, the survey shows. 

- Professor Peter Richards the dean of 
St Mary’B, and Dr Chris McManus, a 
lecturer in psychology, surveyed over 
1,000 applicants to tne school in 1980, 
of whom just over one third were 
admitted to St Mary's or another. 
medical school. 

In a paper published in this week's 
British Medical Journal, they say they 


ran the survey in response to criticism 
from doctors, students and the press 
about the way around 3,000 prospec- 
tive doctors are chosen each year from 
over 10,000 applicants to Britain’s 
medical schools. 

The results show that A level 
achievement was the main influence 
on acceptance, but O level scores, 
early application and one or more 
medical parents were also helpful. 
They could not find any effects of 
social class, age, sex or type of school. 
However, they believe some of these 
background factors confer an indirect 
advantage. 

The authors say the influence of a 
medical parent is important because it 
undermines confidence in the fairness 
of the system. They find the influence 
of O level scores worrying as they are 
such a poor indicator of later work. 


Warwick launches academic acclimatization scheme 


A bridging programme designed to 
academically acclimatize foreign stu- 
dents wishing to enter British higher 
education is to be launched next year 
by Warwick University, 

A substantial part of the programme 
will be based on Open University 
foundation courses, which Warwick 
hopes will aid its tecognition nationally 
as a higher education pre-entry quali- 
fication. . • 

The university is also seeking to 
establish a two-way flow of Informa- 
tion with other higher education in- 
situations which may be interested. 


pre-entry programme before they be- 
gin their undergraduate studies. 

A pilot scheme run at Warwick this 
year involved 41 foreign students, 
mainly from Malaysia ana Cyprus. Ail 
went on to obtain places on degree 
courses at institutions in Britain. 

The programme is designed for 
foreign students for whom English is a 
second language, or who may have 
obtained their previous qualifications 
in another language. Some may not 
have achieved the necessary A level 
grades to qualify for places, others may 
possess qualifications not normally 
acceptable in. Britain. 


All students will be given a diagnos- 
tic test in English at the start of the 
programme, and will then follow an 
English language course designed to 
meet their individual needs. 

Each student will undertake an OU 
foundation course, which will be 
taught face to face rather than by 
distance learning techniques. Where 
necessary students will also be able to 
supplement their existing qualifica- 
tions with additional O level studies. 

The programme has been arranged 
by Warwick University through its 
consortium link with Coventry 
Polytechnic and further education col- 


exertion and 
belief than physical activity itself. 
According to Who’s Who my leisure 
consists of DIY, but Practical 
Gardening and 1 Do-lt-Yourseff 
World suit foe pinch betters 

Looking fo* a recreational maga- 
zine these days It a tail-time leisure 
pursuit is itself, In my local 
Smith's, the leisure magazines arc 
decidedly Winning the battle of the 
shelves. Glancing through the 
magazine! racks is one of the free 
perks of the perpetual rail travel of 
MP$ and leisure tajugattatoarfenow 
an essential jpart or my education. 
MofU, though, seem 'to be designed 
and written for the recreational 
Voyriir. One can drool oVe* 1 the 
“updating” of one's hi-fi at a tadre 
£SO0 \xyNevr Hi-Fi' World, dream 
abojit a glamorous boat In Face- 
ting, qr those wonderful flower beds 
in Gardening World, It is not really;, 
the world or gardening dr hi-fi that ; 
fa on offer, but a complete fantasy 
world, 

, Djtto the r dnejqiia; ! tie hefo Is 






back - just as Ronald Reagan b bn 
his way to the White House. Is it all 
part of Uie same phenomenon? The 
magazines, the television and the 
movies, like Ronald Reagan, make 


people fed good, Mr Mondale on 
the other hand Is not wily, boring, he 
Is, say the pundits, “too cerebral”, 
We sire living Increasingly In a . 
.world oT illusion and we are doing 
i precious little to educate ..people to 
appreciate and dUcrtmlrwte. Even 
most of our newspapers rarely Hv* 
.up to their name these days: they 
give 1 us more bingo and boobs than 
news. ’■ • 

• There Is nothing wrong with 
escapisfo, faotasy oTdaydreqihinfi, 
.'JtHit'arej we doing enough tohelp 
people have a grept sense of aware- 
— -undihe desire to pursue more; 


concrete lebure pursuits? Imagin- 
ing the big pools win dm be a pretty 
arid pad-time. Possibly education 
has more of a role to'play. 

fifty per cefo of aduljs say they 
.would like to take 'a course In 
something, though only a fraction 
Over do and. our higher and farther 
education system to stlU hof geared 
to giving them much help.. Yet. 
Investing in oqeselfts going to make 
more and more sense. And should, 
our schools seek to widen our 
ability to flnd something satisfying 
as Well as useful to do?' Sir Keith 
Joseph Is soon to Issue a Her 
rate report oq 
oris should be 
Up the; recent , 
the Importance 


Soon after, there will be guidelines 
on the curriculum for children aged 
11 to 16. Unlike the National Union 
of Teachers* I think these are all 
sensible moves. But-1 would not 
want the focus to fall entirely on 
developing marketable ; skills. 
Education should go beyond that: 
not so much bberd as liberating. 

Yet tens erf, thousands are being 
turned loose Into life without either 
decent job- skills or a background 
and stimulus which might help 



them to * happier Ufa This has 
nothing to do with cute, teachers' 


pay, rate .topj 
or any ofntbe 
1 current 

educall 


k, “Thatcherism” 
her stale excuses 
yOUtj' by eVery. ' 

h b that we do 


leges In the West Midlands. Staff from 
these institutions will be teaching on 
the programme, with the OU com- 

S merits being assessed externally by 
u academics. 

Warwick has just embarked on the 
second year of the pilot project. Next 
year wifi mark the official start of the 
scheme, with the introduction of tne 
OU foundation course material into 
the teaching programme. Initially the 
university expects to attract about 
students to the scheme, but eventual'? 
it hopes to cater for between 300 ana 
400 annually. 

sometimes we are not even certain 
what that Job should be. Whether 
we like It or not, education fa being 
redefined fast. One of the dangers fa 
the temptation to retreat Into a 
siege mentality and adopt a narrow, 
even selfish, posture, that opposes 
experimentation. We could well be 
at a more criticlal point than many 
realize. 

Finally, an appeal to my readen. 
Everybody in tnc academic world 
must wake up to the fact that the 
application ofValue Added Tax to a 
wide range of literature to under 
very serious . examination In the 
Treasury. Now to the time for 
action, vigorous opposition needs 
to be directed to local MPs, above 
all to those in my party. Politicians 
dp not Uke trouble. And It to 
amazing how even a handful or 
letters on one Issue causes an MP s 
antennae to twitch. Don’t moan, 

writer.. 

. : , keith Hampson 

T%m nirtliA. Jr MP f Of \ 
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* nee d more mature treatment 


by Maggie Richards 
A call for new strategies to make 
education more meaningful for adult 
students is made today in a report on 
provision for the unemployed. 

In too many cases, mature students 
are expected to slot into courses aimed 
at 18 -year-olds, and to tackle cxnms 
designed for 15 and 16-ycar-oIds, says 
ihereport by a former member of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

Commissioned by the Department 
of Education and Science, the report, 
by Mrs Joan McDonald, looks at 
present educational opportunities for 
the unemployed, identifies problem 
areas and attempts to focus on exam- 
ple of good practice. 

Publication of the report today coin- 
tides with the launch of a series of 


conferences by the DES to herald the 
arrival of Re-rlan, the Retraining and 
Education Programme for the Long- 


Term Adult Non-earning. 

Initially, the DES is putting £2.5m 
into the programme over three years 
with the aim of instigating a number of 
experimental projects involving im- 
proved educational opportunities for 
jobless people. To coordinate the 


programme, a new Rc-Plan unit has 
been created and seven regional field 
officers Bre being appointed. 

TTie new report spotlights three 
major factors preventing jobless adults 
from using educational facilities' 
Ignorance of provision; feelings of 
isolation; and deep rooted suspicion of 
the system. 

Practical problems, such as the pay- 
ment of fees and ongoing expenses, 
also impede entry, as do widely differ- 
ing interpretations of the 21-hour role 
under which the unemployed may 
study and obtain social security be- 
nefit. 

The report acknowledges the exten- 
sive cooperation which already exists 
between educational institutions and 
the Manpower Services Commission: 
“Some criticism made of the MSC 
seems to be misdirected in that adult 
education staff do not always familia- 
rize themselves with the parameters 
within which the MSC works and are 
tiien ngrieved when projects are re- 
jected because they fall outside MSC’s 
clearly defined funding role. Never- 
theless, it would be unreal not to 
recognize that there are often differ- 


Chilver pledges market 
rates for IT teachers 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Two-tier salary scales for information 
technology teachers are on the cards if 
the private Information Technology 
Institute promoted by Sir Henry ChiL 
ver gels off the ground next year. 

Sir Henry said last week that staff for 
the new institute, Including the prin- 
cipal and managing director, would be 
paid the market rate for their field. 
And he indicated that most were likely 
to come from industry, on salaries 
matching those paid to information 
technologists in tne private sector. 
Aside from this, and the emphasis 
'tat the non-undergraduate side of the 
prospective institute in Milton Keynes 
will be run on strictly business lines. Sir 
neuiy $ pans arc very similar to those 
fflawn up by Professor John Ashworth 
tor a Salford-based Information Tceh- 
™°Ey Institute uniting the resources 
university and the National 
uanputing Centre. 

“"version courses, which 
fognt begin next year, would be the 
“tot contribution from cither institu- 
uon to reducing current skill slior- 
D Sl n y s in Salford’s discussions 
win tne Government moan they could 
«« start undergraduate courses until 
jjjj matching the plans of Sir Henry’s 

Salford's proposals stress their 
HS* 0 ! *>e designed for students 
mout A levels in maths nnd science 


subjects, using computer-assisted 
teaching to bring them up to scratch, 
and willonly cater for British students. 
Sir Henry said his institute would 
mainly work with companies operating 
in this country, although he is also 
talking to some overseas concerns. 


Computer choice criticized 

Patricia Santinelli speed of response. Much of tin 


EdSfr 81 ^ Co,le 8 e of Hi « her 

ucation s choice of computer sys- 
ln ST Jj^ ) , t,cl ? < f d by Her Majesty’s 
t l 118 wee k as Inadequate 
m J? 6 ■Station is praised for having 
urino L 8 , s,art in providing and 

•“S computing fadlltfcs. 

iJJJ. HMJ report, based on an in- 
7^°n of the college’s computing 
last November, says that the 
fnttlirTj c ??tral computer system 


speed of response. Much of the good 
work observed was based on micro- 


computers. 

It adds that although the level of 
computing activity across the college 
was not high, there was some activity 
in all schools and good use in several 


areas, especially management studies. 
The HMI recommends that the 


The HMI recommends that the 
college should urgently develop a 


computing policy based on an educa- 
tional specification of the computer 
requirements which should include 
resource implications such as staffing, 
equipment, software, accommodation 
and other finance. 

it also wants to develop and imple- 
ment a coordinated plan for staff 
development - a number of staff have 
no computing knowledge at til - in 
information technology and computer 


bixtaiiori , computer system 

In 1981 hu prove/ die- 
; 2J5/ing and is not performing 


’•toiritn 8 15 not Performing 
, Ho n ^ n& t0 the original spedfica- 


■ JjteSfc "There is tittle use of tho ICL 
fnin. ._5 xce PA In teaching program- 


•■RtemM wh °oto see the 

.t? having severe limitations in 


awllaWaJ na yj n 8 severe limitations in 
facilities, software and 


ences in deriding where precisely the 
line between education and training 
should be drawn,” it says. 

“Despite the MSC’s insistence on its 
training role, many MSC courses, 
particularly those at preparatory level, 
operate within a broadly based and 
liberal framework.” 


Britain lags behind other countries, 
notably the United Slates of America 
in failing to recognize the wholly 


different experience and learning pat- 
tern of adults. 


Conventional patterns of provision 


are also being broken down by the 
unemployed themselves, who do not 
always distinguish between vocational 
and non-vocal ional sectors, and make 
use of a variety of facilities for their 
own ends. 

But the attempt to accommodate 
mature unemployed students in the 
existing educational framework has 
highlighted its inadequacies and irrele- 
vance for many of them. Educational 
strategies more closely related to adult 
experience and the whole concept of 
continuing education are now needed, 
the report states. 

While some unemployed students 
can cope with O level examinations, 
the report questions whether an ex- 
amination devised for 15 and 16-year- 
olds is the most appropriate way of 
establishing adult ability and potential. 


tern of adults. 

As a cross-section of society, with a 
preponderance of disadvantaged peo- 
ple. the unemployed represent a new 
challenge to the education system. The 


challenge to the education system. The 
unemployed themselves must be in- 
volved in developing education prog- 
rammes, and they must be offered a 
variety of choice and opportunities on < 
as broad a base as possible, the report 
urges. 

*On the one hand they should be 
helped to develop and structure their 
own programmes; on the other, the 
full wealth of educational resources 
should be made more accessible to 
them and where necessanr they should 
be helped to choose and become more 
independent." f/l . 


Education for Unemployed Adults; 
Problems and good practice, a paper 
by Joan McDonald. Copies from the 
DES, publications despatch centre, 
Honeypot Lane, Stanmorc. Middx. 
HA7 IAZ. 


Sir Henry expects a founder group 
of companies to be announced soon, 
putting up the £l0m to £15m needed, 
and his group is looking at the possibil- 
ity of a foundation to fund the Institute 
more lax-cfficiently for the donors. He 
expects the Government to pay for 
most of the undergraduate training, 
and points to the possibility of short- 
' term contracts for undergraduate 
teaching. Degrees from the Milton 
Keynes institute would be validated by 
the Cranfickl Institute of Technology, 
where Sir Henry is vice chancellor. 

The educational philosophy of the 
two schemes is also similar, although 
Sir Henry snid the nine-term under- 
graduate course lie proposed could 
well take less than three years. Both 
sets of plnns stress n broad introduc- 
tion to information technology. 

Salford estimates the north-west 
establishment will need ] 17 academic 
staff to cater for 1 ,000 undergraduate 
and 250 postgraduate students. These 
would be drawn From existing universi- 
ty departments, new university staff on 
long and short-term contracts, and 
secondments from industrial partners 
and the National Computing Centre. 



Bristol’s most palatial evening class: Bishop of Bath and Wells the Rt 
Rev John Blckersteth (left) at an evening class In his palace dining 
room run by Bristol Polytechnic lecturer Malcolm Drake. 


The Bishop asked Mr Drake to run a class at the palace In 
calligraphy after seeing him demonstrate the craft at an exhibition. 


From beginners, including a doctor and an ex-policeman, they have 
moved on to more sophisticated work around the palace dining room 


moved on to more sophisticated work around the palace dining room 
table and acquired a name: The Palace Scribes. There Is a 40-strong 
watting list, and plans to study ancient manuscripts in the cathedral 
library. 


Projects agreed as training 
programme gets under way 


A dozen projects have now been 
agreed between the Department of 
Education and Science and the Man- 


power Services Commission under the 
£ 1 .35m local collaborative programme 


pilot announced earlier this year. 

Originairy part of the MSC’s Adult 
Training Strategy which has still to be 
agreed by the commission, the prog- 
ramme brings together universities, 


ramme brings together universities, 
polytechnics and colleges together 
with sklticentres and companies to 
identify training needs. 

Seven new projects, which will re- 


ceive £300,000 over the next year, have 
been clinched in addition to 30 smaller 
schemes which will develop existing 
collaboration. 

Hie burgeoning biotech industry in 
the north-east of England has promp- 
ted all educational sectors to pinpoint 
needs. Durham and Newcastle univer- 
sities with Sunderland, Newcastle and 


biotech expected in the 1990sl 

The National Coal Board and Mel- 
ton Mowbray College of Further 
Education are to work together on a 
survey to assess the impact of the new 
Vale of Belvoir coalfield on jobs and 
work training. 

London College of Fashion and 
Waltham Forest College are liaising 
within an East End of London consor- 
tium to tackle the new technology 
needs of the ailing clothing industry 
suffering from foreign competition. 

The use of cable television as a 


medium for training is to be investi- 
gated by a consortium including the 
University of Surrey, Guildford Coun- 


Teesslde polytechnics and five firms, 
including fClBnd Unilever, are joining 
forces to meet tho major Impact of 


in North Oxfordshire In another 
scheme. White five colleges in North- 
amptonshire are setting up a compu- 
ter-based service on training opportu- 
nities for local staff. 


Teachers in call for national in-service strategy 


called on the Government 
a national 

by rJz,‘ 0T fo-aervice training backed 
■ ; on Unto rimilar to those 

• ' Qualki • ■ White Paper Teaching 


; Association erf School- 

! Women Teachers 
; «avilv ^Ucy document which 


jssp apjaaag 


".fee 

Ki'];?,) j: .'■* 


fund and monitor a major programme 
of in-service training bdo staff develop- 
ment to be administered both national- 
ly and at local level. This task can no 
longer be left to local authorities who 
. have resolutely opposed any expan- 
sion of in-service education during the 
past decade," the statement says. 

It adds that unless the Government 
acts how, it will put Info jeopardv fo 
ambitious plans for education outlined 
in countless statements and consulta- 
tive documents. : .* 

-• Mr Fred Smithies, general secretary 


of NAS/UWT said that everybody 
concerned about education in the 
schools knew that the vast majority of 
teachers needed jn the 1990s were 
already employed in the schools. 
Therefore ahign quality teaching force 
would depend much more on in- 
service training than in the past.. 

•The crucial importance of in-ser- 
vice training has long been neglected 
and it If an enormous tribute to the 


work. It will be both perverse and 
stupid to rely on good luck and teacher 


ingenuity to see the schools system 
through continuing change," he 'said. 


basic competence and flexibility of 
teachers foal they have coped with 
ra-my significant changes in their daily 


The NAS/UWT adds, too, that it 
does not share the view of those who 
.assert that therp is a diminishing need 
for long. and award-hearing courses. 
On the contrary it expepts to see a 
Substantial increase tn demand, espe- 
cially tot those concerned with peda- 
gogic rather than academic develop- 
ment. 


SMS?! 


Back to the 


drawing 

board 


The National Advisory Body is in a 
mes9 over art and design. Early last 
week, the NAB committee threw 


week, the NAB committee threw 
back at the board proposals to close 
or transfer a number of courses. The 
politicians on the committee decided 
they didn't Uke the planning criteria 
that the board bad token nine months 
to develop and Implement; and fold 
them to think again. The National 
Association of Teachers In Further 
and Higher Education welcomes that 
decision. What was being proposed 
included closure of so-railed 'Iso- 
lated” courses and a number of 
reviews In various parts of the coun- 
try with no discernible rationale. 

How did the NAB get into this 
mess? rt embarked on a review of art 
and design provision, especially 
DATEC courses, last December. 
Most of the detailed work was dele- 
gated to its art and design group, 
which meets In secret. The board has 
only debated the review twice since 
then. In April it agreed the criteria 
Including the notorious ’Isolated 
courses” factor. 

In July it should hove discussed a 
further report, but It was deferred 
until September. By then colleges on 
the art and design group’s hit list had 
been consulted, many of them with 
little more than a mouth to respond, 
and the closure list hud been drawn 
up. At no time were there any public 
discussions on tile proposals or on the 
publication of the board's criteria. 

This secrecy bos been extremely 
damaging. First It to bad planning. 
Academic boards, Natfhe branches, 


local authorities and regional advis- 
ory committees actually do know 


something about art and design, and 
their knowledge could have informed 


the planning process, had they been 
given a choice. Second, with no 


published timetable no one knew 
what was going to happen or when. 
Third, the NAB is a public body, 
advising on the use of public money. 


It to as damaging to its credibility as It 
has been damaging to morale In art 


and design education for policies to 
be developed In secret. 

For the NAB has a special respon- 
sibility in the case of art and design. 
Virtually the whole of the provision Is 
'tn the public sector. Furthermore, it 
to an area of education which has an 
International reputation - It Is a 
nudor national asset. The board must 
recognize tills and act with a greater 
sense of responsibility. 

There to currently considerable 
public Interest In art and design 
education, and several Initiatives 
have been taken recently. The Hayes 
report The Industrial Design Require- 
ments qf Industry, the DES sponWed 
“Young Blood” and “Germ (nations” 
exhibitions, the Design Council’s 
Strategy group, the Government’s 
Design Strategy, the forthcoming 
Connell for National Academic 
Awards review of art courses, the 
Business and Technician Education 
Council’s “Design for Experience” 
conferences, the CNAA's Design for 
Management Initiatives - all are 
evidence of this interest. None of 
them has ever been discussed by the 
boardl 

There most be a public debate 
about such Issues. The NAB commit- 
tee has given the board a chance to 
organize It. It must publish a prop- 
osed art and design strategy, and 
allow all Interested parties to lake 
part In the debate. 

Nafthe takes art and .design 
seriously - it 1s time the board did 
tool 


Michael Farmer 
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overseas news 


Germans to consider law revision 


from Barbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

A draft amendment or the West Ger- 
man university law, proposing changes 
in the pereonel structure and voting 
system of German higher education, 
has been submitted by the federal 
education ministry in Bonn. The draft, 
based on a report drawn up by an 
expert commission earlier this year, is 
expected to be passed by the cabinet 
next month and taken up by parlia- 
ment in early 1985. 

However, it will depend on the 
approval by the regional Linder gov- 
ernments whether the changes, which 
have been given a mixed reception by 
(he German press, will be instituted. 

The Bonn government has made 
clear it docs not seek a total revision of 
the university law, which was intro- 
duced in 1976 as a federal framework 
for greater unity among the Lander. 
Rather it plans a set of "moderate 
amendments 1 ’ aimed at boosting the 
nutonomy and competitiveness ofGcr- 
mnn universities. This complies with 
the opinion of most politicians and 
academic bodies that a radical reform 
would only create protracted unrest in 
West Germany's higher education 
system. 

The government draft docs not 
change the present structure and 
hierarchy at German universities. 
However it abolishes the concept of 
comprehensive universities as the sole 
binding organizational model. 
Although upholding the principle of 
"group university", under which pro- 
fessors, students, academic and non 
academic assistants have an equal say 

TV project 
set up 
in Mexico 

from Emil Zubryn 

CUERNAVACA 

The National University of Mexico 
(UNAM) is to be set up its own 
television company to create integral 
education programmes, as well as 
extracurricula, cultural and special, 
interest material. 

Dr Jorge Hernandez y Hernandez, 
director of UNAM communications, said 
the new television system will draw on Its 
own resources- personnel and financing- 
in developing programming destined to 
'‘conserve" national ana university 
values. 

The university television project, TV 
UNAM, will cover all aspects from 
writing, directing, acting, lecturing on 
spccUT themes, etc. Both closed circuit 
nod a general television channel will be 
used to broadcast the programme. 

It is hoped that this entry into use of 
television will be a substantial old in 
university and government goals to ex- 
pand educational tasks, as outlined in the 
recent university reform programme. 
Long term alms hope to Improve cduca-' 
imnat and cultural levels of the public, 
apart from offering extracurricular tele- 
cnsts for university students. 

In the past the government-owned 
radio and television faculties have been 
used for. educational purposes, but on a 
rather loose basis. Also, a goad deal of 
the programming was mainly of politi- 
cal nature. 

Now, according to Dr Hernandez, 
UNAM Will produce, programme and. 
<tis&erqfiyiate a broad range, or non-* 
‘ frivolous television , raaten al , 

A major pan of the TV UN AM project 
is. that l| will foment research an televi- 
sion techniques, and maintain con- 
tinuous surveys' of results obtained by. 
university television facilities. The 
medium has been and is used In other 
regional universities in collaboration 
with enisling Mexican television chan- 
nels. - 

UNAM also plans to train people for 
practlca) work m all television mediums, 
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Dorothce Wilms: last resort 

in most decision making panels, the 
draft would boost professorial votes on 
certain levels. 

Universities would be given a free 
choice of whether to elect a rector, a 
president who would not necessarily 
belong to the university, ora collective 
presidium. However, professors 
would again be given the absolute 
majority in the panel electing the head 
of university. WouEd-bc rectors or 
presidents would need not only a 
majority of their panel but an overall 
majority of the professors repre- 
sented,' an arnemdmeni which could 
significantly change the balance of 
power In certain universities. 

Faculties would continue to be the 
basic unit of German universities. 
However, in a move designed to create 
more coherence among the different 
faculties, the deans, as faculty speak- 


ers, would be given a seat and vote in 
the university senate, the central organ 
which decides on budget and structural 
changes. At the same lime all faculty 
professors would be given a vote, and 
thereby an assured majority, in any 
new appointments and decisions con- 
cerning the habitation and doctoral 
systems. 

A series of other amendments aims 
at promoting so-called “elite" stu- 
dents. The draft would allow universi- 
ties to establish special degree courses 
for which students would he admitted 
on the basis of a special qualification. 
Universities could determine the num- 
ber of admissions to these courses 
irrespective of conventional capacity 
regulations. They could also offer 
special courses for highly talented 
students and relieve the latter of the 
usual mandatory lectures and semi- 
nars. 

Degree courses would no longer 
need approval by the state authorities. 
They would continue to be limited to 
four years, but the government is not 
thinking of introducing sanctions for 
longer studies. However it would 
make interim exams binding for all 
courses. Postgraduate courses would 
only be open to qualified candidates 
ana limited to a maximum of two 
years. 

The draft upholds the present three 
categories of professorships, ignoring 
the proposals of the expert commis- 
sion, which had advised to scrap the 
lowest paid C2 category. However, in 
a move which appears to fbresage a 
division between teaching and re- 
search fellowships, professors could be 


accorded certain, albeit limited, 
periods to concentrate mainly or exclu- 
sively on their research. 

At the same time, the “university 
assistant” focusing solely on his 
academic qualification would be abo- 
lished. meaning a return to the “scien- 
tific assistant" dividing his time be- 
tween own academic work and admi- 
nistrative duties. 

Furthermore the new law would 
allow more room for so-called “third 
means”, for example funds from uni- 
versity. While certain to meet the 
approval of most scientific institutions, 
this amendment may face considerable 
opposition from a series of regional 
L&nder. 

According to the conservative news- 
paper Die well , however, the draft 
would nevertheless have good chances 
of passing the Under praliament. In 
its assessment, the newspaper even 
accused the government of not going 
far enough in its reforms by not 


far enough in its reforms oy not 
tackling the financing of higher educa- 
tion. ft quoted federal education 
minister Dorothce Wilms as telling a 
meeting of managers that as a last 


minister Dorothce Wilms as telling a 
meeting of managers that as a last 
resort sne would not hesitate to intro- 
duce student fees. 

In contrast, the left-leaning maga- 


zine Der Spiegel said the minister’s bill 
faced stiff opposition from within her 
own ranks. The new law would mean a 
restoration of the old heirarchical 
“Ordinaren University," Der Spelgel 
said, quoting a regional social demo- 
cratic science minister as saying: “In- 
stead of money there is to be amend- 
ment. That will stir up unnecessary 
conflict." 


Efforts to recruit minorities urged 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 

Colleges and universities must make a 
greater effort to recruit and encourage 
talented minority students if true edu- 
cational excellence is to be achieved in 
American higher education, according 
to education experts attending the 
annual Educational Testing Service in 
New York City. 

"We need to remind educators that 
true educational excellence requires 
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true educational equity as well," said 
ETS president Mr ''Gregory Anrig. 
"Excellence cannot be allowed to 
become the new code word for a 
retreat from equity, just when the 
struggles of recent years are beginning 
to pay off.” 

One of the most ignored facts in 
recent education reports, according to 
Mr Anrig, is that the recent Improve- 
ment In scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, which is given annually to 
college-bound high school students, is 

Thais launch 

student 

campaign 

Student leaders In. two of Thailand’s 
leading universities are attempting to 
revive ■ Thailand’s activist student 
movement, which has been relatively 
quiet in Tecent years. 

Their first move was to organize a 
Student march to commemorate the 
eleventh anniversary of an uprising 
against the continuance qf military role 
hi Thailand. The march was peaceful' 
and the organisers were repotted to be 
encouraged by the' turn-out. 

1 - ThO activists have now announced a 

Japan ’s^unfalr trade dealings with 
Thailand. They Intend to apply press- 
ure on the authorities by oemonstra- 


largely due to the improved perform- 
ances of black and Hispanic students. 

Mr Anrig told the conference that 
minority students participation in de- 
manding academic courses, such as 
mathematics and the physical sciences, 
has also increased dramatically, and 
that these Improvements make minor- 
ity students better prepared than in the 
past for this period of reform in higher 
education. 

Mr J araes Blackwell , a University of 
Massachusetts sociology professor 
who specializes in the study of racial 
and ethnic minorities and higher 
education, told the conference that 
gaduate and pofessional educational 
Ts one critical area where minorities are 
being left behind. 

Minorities are “vastly under-repre- 
sented" in medical, dentistry, en- 
gineering and doctoral programs, 
according to Mr Blackwell, who urged 
colleges and universities to identify 
potential candidates for graduate ana 
professional schools from among their 


black undergraduate students. 

Professors must become aware of 
the need for more minorities in higher 
education and those students with 
potential must be nurtured and en- 
couraged throughout their college 
careers, he saidT Schools must also 
take steps to accelerate the pace of 
minority recruitment and help more 
minority students transfer from com- 
munity colleges of four-year institu- 
tions. 

Mr Blackwell urged schools to grant 
more teaching and research assis- 
tantships, nothing that only a quarter 
of black graduate students support 
themselves with such asslstanships ns 
compared to half of white graduate 
students. 

According to Mr Blackwell's re- 
search, institutions with significant 
numbers of black faculty do a better 
job of recruiting, enrolling and gra- 
duating black students, end he recom- 
mended that more black faculty be 
hired by colleges and universities. 


Row over Corsican freeze 

from Craig Chantey . response, the Association fo 

PARIS fo* 0 Prencb Corsica (CFR) 
A row over academic freedom has urized television stations 
erupted in Corsica, where far rightists groups, and others seen as t 
in the regional assembly have won a able to the separatists, 
politically Inspired freeze on expan- Since the creation of the 
sion funding for the university. of Corsica in 1981, it has be 

The move was spearheaded by Pas- of heated intellectual conf 
cal Arrighi, Corsican leader of the between pro and anti indi 
extreme right National Front, which factions, leading conservativ 
participates in a right wing coalition as a “nest of nationalists”, 
which recently gained control of the recent take over of the assen 
Mediterranean island’s, assembly. ' followers of Mr Arrighi an 
. Mr Arrighi termed the funding cut Je*p Paul i De RocCa Sei 
off a “protest against intellectual ter- kingpins oft he CFR, the sts 
rorisnr at the university. However, ■ for a dash.' 


Including technical. 

The university ,elso will vybrk . with 
established open channels, negotiating 
agreements Tor coproductions, . with, 
these to be released through commercial • 
stations. 

Finally, the university project plans to 
create a central TV unit to coordinate 
production, post-production and copies 
of programmes to be retelecast at spaced 
Intervals, There Is also a plan to release 
the Mexican programme to educational, 
institutions throughout Latin America, 
after the system begins to function 1 
smoothly. Dr Hernandez said. 


tion and persuade Thais not to, buy 
imported luxury goods from Japan, 
which they claim are a waste of money, 
and cause trade deficits for the 
country. 

.The president of Bangkok’s Thatn- 
masat University student union, 
Anucha Hpngthong, said , the -cam- 
paign aimed to force Japan to narrow 
the trade gap. “We are at a great' 
disadvantage with ; Japan because 
Japan js insincere. Its aia to Thailand is 
just .chicken feed - compared tyltb the 
huge Trade; deficit,-*!: Last* yeat,;;' Thai- -' 
Jena’s - trade,' deficit with Japan ..was 
almost .51.5 billion. Just : under half 
Thailand’s total trade' shortfall. 
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press and academic . observers re- 
garded, the action as a threat to free 
discussion at the university of Corsica, 
For several years, Cornea has been 
the scene of political campaigns and 
sporadic violent attacks by groups who 
wapt its independence from France. In 


response, the Association for a Repub- 
lican French Corsica (CFR) has press- 
urized television stations, singing 
groups, and others seen as too favour- 
able to the separatists. 

Since the creation of the University 
of Corsica in 1981, it has been the site 
of heated intellectual confrontations 
between pro and anti independence 
factions, leading conservatives to see it 
as a "neat of nationalists”. With the 
recent take over of the assembly by the 
followers, of Mr Arrighi and GauUist 
Jeap Paul De RocCa Serra — the 
kingpins of the CFR, the stage was set 
for a dash. - 

The £250,000 budget cut appeared 
to violate the spirit of the assembly’s 
charter which gives it competence only 
In financial, not academic affairs. 
However foe October 26 vote will not 
close the university, though it will halt 
the equipment of new laboratories. 


US colleges 
reexamine 
test policy 

A number of American colleges and 
universities are reexamining their poli- 
cy of using Scholastic Aptitude test 
scores to determine which students are 
academically suited for admission to 
their institutions. 

Bates College of Lewiston, Maine, 
recently joined several other institu- 
tions, including the University of Wis- 
consin and Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, NY, in making the SAT an 
optional requirement for admission 
and a growing number of schools, 
including Harvard University, are cur- 
rently considering making the same 
move. 

Critics of the standardized test, 
which is taken annually by over one 
million prospective college students, 
have maintained that the SAT Is a 
dubious predictor of future college 
performance, and that the tests im- 
portance has become overblown in the 
minds of parents and students alike. 
Others claim the widely-used test dis- 
courages applications from minority 
and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

The SAT, which tests verba! and 
mathematics skills, is sponsored by 
The College Board and administered 
by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey, About a quar- 
ter of the college-bound students who 
voluntarily take the test also take three 
achivement tests offered in specific 
subjects, such as biology and computer 
science. 

Officials at Bates College said the 
decision to drop the SAT as an admis- 
sion requirement was made largely 
because of study results which snow 
the test to be an unreliable indicator of 
a students academic potential. 

In addition, the colleges faculty and 
administration were concerned that 
the growing number of commercial 
courses which help students prepare 
for the test give an unfair advantage to 
thore students who can afford such 
"coaching”. 

Prior to making their decision, Bates 
College conducted four separate stu- 
dies to evaluate the possible Impact of 
their decision, and The College Board 
has given the college n $10,000 grant to 
continue their rcseach. 

In one of the studies, conducted in 
1980, the academic records of 372 
raudomly selected students were ex- 
amined, and the results showed that 
other admission criteria, such as class 
rank, grades and courses, were more 
valuable that SAT scoreB in predicting 
how well those students performed In 
their subsequent academic work. 

The ftaalstudy, conducted last sum- 
mer, which examined the records oi 
students who dropped out of Bates. 
College for academic reasons, con* 
eluded that SAT scores provided no 
additional contribution. - 

Bowdoin college in. Brunswick, 
Maine, was the first major college to 
make the submission of SAT scores 
optional. The college recently con- 
ducted a study o its own to determine 
any possible negative effects stemming 
from its 1969 decision. , . 

The study examined the academe 
records of students enrolled at Bow- 
doin between 1970 and 1982* .Jv 
found no statistically significant aitter- 
ences between the four-year gra* 
point averages of those students wno 
had chosen to submit their SAT scores 
and those who had not. • 

Despite the move by some colleges 
and universities to eliminate the oai. 


Israelis reach interim budget solution 

from Steven Plaut : • T j SA , pM for the entire school year before a 25 per cent cut in government 


from Steven Plaut • • 

JERUSALEM 
Almost; all Israel’s Institutions of 
higher learning began their, academic 
years tu scheduled at. the end of last 
mongth : after arriving at an interim 
solution with 'the government ' about 
tbdjc budgets./; . •; 

' The qni exception: was ! the Ben- 
Gurion University', of the Negev in 


for. the entire school year before 
opening (B doors, , 

Most of. the universities had in- 
tended to delay theiropenlng by two 
weeks which the. goverment was ex- 
ited tacbrifylfo financial situation, 
A J ■ w intetyeptf on df the Education 
“Inw.YlrilbakNavop. all blit Benn- 


_T5 e ^crtBjpti bn; was the Ben-. . Guriop University ; abandoned this 
Gurion University , of the Negev, in position And ' agreed to open, even 
Beeraheba which insisted op obtaining though funding was befog guaranteed 
budgetary guarenteeSforUsoperation onlyfor thdrfirst trfm*«,%ccau*e of 


funding. 

Faculty members and administrative 

personnel have taken a six per cent PfJ 
cut and programmes have been cu 
back, fo an attempt to reduce deuciu- 

'Uncertainty about continuation o 
classes through the academic year Jjg 
led many ol the country s »).0W 
students to seek lodging with friends 
relatives instead of signing a one-year 
lease on apartments. . 
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Australia suffers 
squeeze on places 


overseas news 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Thousands of young Australians will 
ndssout on places in higher education 
institutions in 1985 - the fourth con- 
tMuiive year for some in which qual- 
ified students have been turned away 
from further study. 

Estimates suggest thnt in Victoria 
alone, more than 5,000 qualified 
sdiool-leavers will not be admitted to 
universities and colleges of advanced 
education. The actual number to miss 
out on b place will be much higher. 
His year in Victoria, for example, 
there were almost 40,000 applications 
for 24,500 places in tertiary institu- 
tions. 

Since 1982, there has been a startling 
increase in the demand for university 
and college courses across Australia. 
Today, most higher education institu- 
tions have more students than the 
CbaunonweaJth Tertiary Education 
Commission is paying them for, and 
there are fears tne pressure on places 
will make this situation worse next 
year. 

For instance, colleges of advanced 
education in 1983 had5 per cent more 
students than planned and this year’s 
oumben are more than 6 per cent 
iW those set for the 1982/84 
rneiuum. 


higher education. That amounted to 
AJ3.300 q student, whereas the actual 
ml of educating a tertiary student is 
ow, on average, more than A$6,000 
.so that institutions have been expected 
to cope with what the commonwealth 
calls marginal cost funding". 

In the event, the. nationwdc Intake 
rose 3,900 this year, leaving some 
uabiul tons with students for whom no 
funding was available. Many colleges 
®a universities arc now in this situa- 
ton and it came about for two reasons: 
«wr new students than anticipated 
telmed |he offer of a place , and more 
expected continued with 

This year's federal budget provides 

X! I S. ln f rca ^ in ,nlnke of I- 300 for 

«b. nils is quite inadequate to meet 
roe demand, or what is expected to be 
3L? a ? ,ly . inc r°Rsinn demand for 
Lifr lhc University of Quccns- 
7T' “ r example, there will be no 
for new students, extra 


Germans want ‘new blood’ 


French women flood to university 


buildings or even an adequate level of 
equipment replacements - although it 
is one of the largest institutions. 

While the general recurrent funding 
grants for other major universities 
were maintained at real 1984 levels for 
the three years of the next triennium, 
Queensland was recommended for a 
small merease to enable it to maintain 
I lie higher than expected undergradu- 
ate intake it achieved this year. But the 
amount provided - about AS50Q per 
student - is less than 10 per cent of the 
extra cost of cducoting the new students. 

At the national level, meantime, 
there has been on increase in total real 
recurrent funding but the extra money 
will be largely confined to smaller, 
newer institutions in the outer metro- 
politan areas of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. At these- centres, enrolments 
are being allowed to increase in line 
with the government's efforts to boost 
both the level of participation in higher 
education by young people particular- 
ly, and the equity of participation 
through encouraging enrolments from 
disadvantaged goups. 

The tertiary education commission 
says it expects that about half of the 
total increase in enrolments up to 1987 
will be concentrated in institutions in 
outer metropolitan and regional areas. 

Apart from school-leavers seeking 
entry to colleges and universities there 
are also thousands of “mature age" 
individuals who would like to become 
tertiary students. Of the 56,500 stu- 
dents around Australia who bepn 
undergraduate courses in colleges of 
advanced education in 1982, for inst- 
ance, some 40 per cent were mature 
age. The squeeze on places means that 
older and younger students are now 
having to compete for entry. 

In its annual report to the Tertiary 
Education Commission, the Advanced 
Education Council pointed out that 
adding smull numbers of students to 
existing courses in CAE. at less than 
full average cost, had been fully ex- 
ploited. By the end of this year, the 
council reported, the student load 
would have risen by the equivalent of 
11,000 full-time students since 1982, 
yet recurrent grants are down by A$2m 
in real terms. 

As it happened, the government 
loped A$90m of the tertiary commis- 
sion’s proposed funding levels for 
1985. 


from Craig Charney 

PARIS 

French women have made major adv- 
anccs in higher education over the past 
accadc, according to a new study. 

. T] 10 report, prepared by the statis- 
tical service of the French Ministry of 
Education, shows that more women 
than ever before are entering universi- 
ties at all levels, though there are fewer 
women than men in postgraduate 
studies and teaching appointments. 

The most striking finding was the 
sharp rise in the proportion of women 
enrolled in professional degree 
courses. In law. for example a majority 
(54 per cent) of students enrolled in 
1982 were women, against 39 per cent 
in 1974. 

The proportion of women medical 
students rose from 32 percent to 45 per 

Mflfijv / aAd ? no , 





Tea addicts 
forced to go 
unrefreshed 

The West has no monopoly on stu- 
dents’ complaints on the adequacy of 
their grants, as recent correspond- 
ence In a Soviet provincial newspaper 
testifies. 

It seems that students in Frunze, ' 
the capital of Soviet Kirgizia, are 
finding It virtually Impossible to 
obtain a glass of tea in college 


Barbara Von Ow 

At U* s , onn , MUNICH 

L 200 new professional posts 
E™ h® «e«ed annually at West 
KSI universities until the end of 
Beurrfpk ,Q ensure competitive- 
fc S™? 8 " r es « rc h. the chiefs of 

«WnbJlil? a u 8IX fading academic 
r ntZfl tions have urged. 

uJL memorandum to the Bonn and 
tid P », 0 p vernn ients, the president 
JJJJwrmcn of the Max Planck 
AcS:i h « rec, ° r,a conference, the 
Resea A P° ul } c il and the German 
Association, the association 

Z t e 

■ • ■ 


extremely dim until the early 1990s. 

According to the scientists proposal, 
every Land should increase its rate of 
professorship by one per cent annually 
over the next five years. Costs would 
amount to an annual DM 200,000 

g 54 ,000) per post and to an annual 
M 40m for all 200 posts. 


DM 40m for all 200 posts. 

The scientists suggested that by the 
1990s. when more professional jobs 
would again become available because 
of retirement, part of the 200 posts 
could be gradually dissolved. This 
proposal is a clear parallel to the 
so-called “Fiebinger scheme", de- 


the long-term effects of the rapid 
expansion of West German universi- 
ties. 

The Fiebinger scheme had also sug- 


professorship wou, 


■8 
S 

young sden- 



has so far failed to 

by the Bohn government 


canteens. Writing In the local news- 
paper, Sovetskaya Kirgiziya, a stu- 
dent from Frunze Polytechnic com- 
plained that at the University of 
Frunze, the polytechnic, the school of 
choreography and other colleges the 
canteens provided only coffee. 

Coffee, however, cost 20 kopeks 
(about 20p) a glass. And the writer 
complains that on his grant of 40 
roubles (about £40) a month he 
simply cannot afford the glasses he 
needs to refresh himself between 
classes. 

Whether the same situation applies 
to lecturers’ canteens is not dear. On 
their salaries of 300 to 400 rubles per 
month, however, the lecturers are 
presumably well able to afford It. 

Ironically, Ihe complaint appeared 
only a few days before a leading 
Moscow weekly. Literatumaya Gaze- 
ta, published n lengthy article hy an 
expert from Azerbaijan fo the Soviet 
tea-growing belt, urging that Soviet 
citizens sbonld be encouraged to 
drink more tea. It Is claimed that tea 
drinkers are less prone to fall victim 
to alcoholism, the curse of Soviet life. 


cent over the same period. I here was 
also a big increase in the proportion of 
women studying economics, with 
smaller rises in polytechnics and busi- 
ness, dental ana engineering schools. 
Sciences was the only discipline in 
which the proportion of women did not 
increase, where it held steady at 36 per 
cent. 

Nevertheless, the study found that 
young women still choose arts degrees 
more frequently than young men. In 
1982, they were more predominant 
than before among students in the 
humanities (7 1 peT cent) and pharmacy 
(64per cent). 

Tne increased female enrolment 
appears linked in part to the growth In 
the proportion of women pB&sing the 
baccalaureai, the French equivalent of 
A levels. The proportion of women 
among successful candidates for the 


BAC rose from 5U ner cent in 1968 to 
611 per cent in 1983. 

Gains for women were also noted in 
postgraduate enrolment, (hough the 
statistics show that there is still a rapid 
fall off in the number of women in 
Ihe higher echelon of the French 
educational system. Female -post- 
graduates were commonest in the 
humanities, but even there formed 
only 48 per cent of the total. In law, 
business, economics, and dentistry 
they made up between 25 and 35 per 
cent of postgraduates. 

The gap between men nnd women 
remained greatest at the level of 
university teachers. The Education 
Ministry of Education figures show 
that women made up 30 per cent of 
Maltre-assJstants, roughly equivalent 
to British lecturers, and only 9 per cent 
of professors. 


Gays take college to court 


Gay activists at Georgetown Universi- 
ty in Washington have taken it to court 
in an attempt to jgain official recogni- 
tion of their student organizations. 

The gay students, along with 14 
members of the Georgetown Universi- 
ty law faculty and the focal government 
of Washington, are seeking to over- 
turn a superior court ruling which 
states that the United States constitu- 
tional right to free exercise of religion 
entitles the university to deny recogni- 
tion and privileges to the student 
groups. 

Georgetown University, an affitlate 
of the Catholic church, maintains that 
university recognition of the groups 
would be tantamount to an official 
university endorsement of homosex- 
uality, which Roman Catholic reli- 
gious doctrine deplores as morally 
wrong. 

Lawyers for the gay student orga- 
nizations have invoked a 1977 local law 


which bars discrimination on the 
ground of sexual orientation. They 
claim that in addition to denying the 
organizations equal opportunity to 
apply for office space and other cam- 
pus amenities, the university's denial 
of recognition has "stigmatized and 
humiliated" gay students. 

The homosexual students have 


money for construction on the condi- 
tion that the buildings would not be 
used for sectarian purposes, the uni- 
versity has forfeited the right to discri- 
minate against them on religious 
grounds. 

Lawyers for the university maintain 
that Georgetown does not discrimin- 
ate against homosexuals in admission 
or employment, and the groups are 
free to hold on-campus meetings and 
to advertise in univesity publications. 


New Subs cnbggy. 


New subscribers to The 
Times Higher Education 
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*ilW 5S 1 fo' Malaysia which they 
JgAvand were not 
NSSodS? or sleeping 

tor which they had 


iave accused 
ridge Intema- 
, or victimizs- 


coucge, aiscovcreu u»i 
telephone had been used to make long 
distance call to Penang, Malysia. As 
there were lour students from Penang 
in the college he simply forped them to 
pay the post, or to be reported to the 
authorities.. 

The students said they Were bitter 
about having to find then- own aaom- 
modation ta Canada when they had 
rti fkr ft DO to Tav or 5 


previously paid over £100 to Taylor s 
College in Kuala Lumpur as accom- nun or his stan. 


Michael Chee, Ifie registrar for 
Taylor’s College's Canadian program- 
me denied the allegations, claiming 
that they . Jiever accept deppslto for 
accommodation placement. “All feds 
' must be paid directly to the school or 
college concerned and not to: us,” he 
said. He added that the students in 
question had not evenbeen placed in 
Cambridge International College by 


. Mall this coupon with your cheque to Times Newspapers 
| Limited Supplements Subscription' Manager; Qakfield House, 

• 35 Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, West Sussex RH16 
| 3DH. • ■ ‘ : | 

| Overseas subscribers should write for information to ihe address abo\r. | 








Seventy-five years of 
self-help and expression 

Felicity Jones visits the Swarthmore Education 
Centre whose voluntaryism is under threat 


Earnestness is the word to describe the 
first years of the Swurthmorc Settle- 
ment in Leeds. A list of the first year's 
counes 75 years ago included “Child 
Life and Lanour" and "Economics and 
Poor Law", while the warden reported 
on discussions held with a class of 
"most earnest young men at Lower 
Worllcy for some two hours each 
night". 

An hour was set aside at 6.1 5pm on 
Saturdays to discuss an event of the 
week and Saturday afternoon speakers 
would talk about such diverse topics as 
“The Romance of the Telephone" and 
“Some Characteristics of the Gospel 
Narratives". 

In its anniversary year, Swarthmore 
Educational Centre, occupying a row 
of elegant but slightly down-at-heel 
early Victorian terraced houses sur- 
rounded by newly refurbished mills in 
the centre of town, may have lost some 
of that well-intentioned worthiness - 
the spur to so much early adult educa- 
tion. But it has remained true in some 
important respects to the principles of 
self-help and serf- express ion which 
underlay the founding of the centre. 

Swarthmore Hall near inversion 
was the home of Judge Thomas Fell 
where George Fox stayed as itinerant 
preacher over 300 years ago and 
Founded the religious Society of 
Friends. Out of the bible-study centred 
adult school movement of the Quakers 
grew the wish for more long-term, 
systematic study which led the way to 


the two pioneering settlements of 
Swarthmore in Leeds and St Marys in 
York. 

The religious links have become 
more lenuous but the Society of 
Friends still nominate some members 
of the council. 

The crucial link with the past how- 
ever is in the centre's constitution 
which insists that the 2,000 or so adults 
who use the centre as students each 
week should hold the majority on ail 
committees. This makes it one of the 
few centres where students actually 
make the hard decisions about fi- 
nances and course development, not 
just about the cost of a cup of tea. 

Last week the finance committee 
had the unpleasant task of combating a 
loss which had arisen because summer 
courses had failed to break even and 
because of the heavy cost of conces- 
sionary fees, ft was the studenrs them- 
selves and their representatives who 
had to take the decision that probably 
up to six courses would need to be cut. 

As an independent centre, Swar- 
thmore has to balance its books with- 
out the question of any wealthy trusts 
or individuals, in recent years it has 
come to rely on Leeds Education 
Authority for 60 per cent of its grant. 

The rest has to be generated from 
course fees and in particular over the 
last few years from the Manpower 
Services Commission for a second 
chance programme for the adult unem- 
ployed. This has certain disadvantages 



A student on the jewelry course 


Swarthmore’s 

elegant facade. 

Responsibility for 
the bricks and 
mortar Is an 
awesome task 

in the marketplace, not least the fact 
that the centre cannot afford to com- 
pletely waive the fees for certain 
categories of student like the unem- 
ployed. The biggest reduction it can 
afford is half-price fees. But neverthe- 
less 40 per cent of the centre's students 
are unemployed which says much 
about the quality of the courses and the 
attractiveness of the centre itself. 

Painful decisions are corporate 
ones. Each student course appoints a 
class representative who sits on the 
house committee. Representatives 
from this are taken on to the council 
with members appointed by the educa- 
tion authority, the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association and Leeds Universi- 
ty extramural department, friends of 
Swarthmore and other various bodies. 

It is that involvement in the day-to- 
day decisions which gives the centre a 
special warmth ana closeness. Mrs 
Betty Fatkin, a student, chairs the 
governing body. She joined the centre 
over 20 years ago after reading an 
article in the local newspaper about the 
new creche where she could leave her 
son while she studied, starting with a 
three-year university tutorial in 
sociology. 

• “The difference with Swarthmore is 
that there is no hint of the back-to- 
school feel that other institutions have. 
You feel that you do have control over 
events and there are none of those 
petty rules and regulations found else- 
where," she said. 

The student house committee also 
organizes and is responsible for the 
coffee bar and playgroup. They rely 
- heavily on the students as volunteers 
who help serve, make up the salad roils 
and play with the children. 

The Idea that students, administra- 
tors and tutors are all equally and 
democratically involved In the running 
of the centre epitomizes the distinctive 
character of the Educational Centres 
Association of which Swarthmore was 
a founder member. The fact that the 
ECA is the only national body to 
represent some 400,000 students at 150 
centres in more than a token way 
means that the threat to cut off its 
Department of Education and Science 
grant over three years would be the 
end of a lifeline. 

The Swarthmore students are 
jealous of that national link. “The 



Government does not seem to under- 
stand that no other body- not even the 
National Institute for Adult Con- 
tinuing Education - has that dialogue 
with the students,” said Joyce Connor, 
another student member of the council 
and member of the ECA executive 
committee. “The learning experience 
of a student involved in that process 
can be as great in the classroom." 

Twice a year after the ECA confer- 
ences, a car load of delegates from 
Swarthmore returns exploding with 
ideas which have to be consigned to 
paper for immediate action, striking 
while the iron is hot. The last confer- 
ence on participation made them think 
this time that the weak link at Swar- 
thmore was student involvement in the 
curriculum development in classes. 

As a result students will now be 
getting together regularly to discuss 
course content with their part-time 
tutors complimenting the programme 
planning board which is meant to look 
into suen matters. 

The warden at Swarthmore, Martin 
Russell, must be given some credit for 
the success and degree of student 
involvement in their centre. He him- 
self is self-deprecating about his role. 
After years working tor the education 
authority in Milton Keynes, he finds 
just the responsibility for the bricks 
and mortar of the centre an awesome 
task. 

Open from 9am In the morning to 
9pm at night, six days a week, the 
heavy use takes its toll on the fabric of 
a building which was originally de- 
signed for housing. He is overseeing 
the building of a new hall at the rear of 
the terrace to replace a tumbledown 
prefab. 

The MSC was prepared to meet the 
labour costs but the rest of the 
£100,000 had to be met elsewhere. 
And since the centre is not allowed to 
accumulate a capital fund for rebuild- 
ing, it had to be met through an appeal 
fund. Two mortgages later the building 
is still incomplete because of skilled 
labour shortages and architectural 
problems and a further £23,000 is still 
outstanding. 

One of the successful areas of expan- 
sion for the centre has been through 
educational schemes for the adult 
unemployed. Apart from the general 
complaint that using MSC money 


distorts everything else the centre 
does, the 18-month-old second chance 
scheme funded through the Voluntary 
Project Programme has evolved to 
meet a real need. 

“There was nothing else for me 
before this except watching snooker on 
the telly," saia Eric who five weeks 
into the broadly-ranging course knows 
that he wants to go on to do a BTEC 
computer course. 

Another 25-year-old spent his Iasi 
five years at school playing truant but 
had found the atmosphere at Swar- 
thmore different enough to look again 
at the large gaps in his education. 

Meanwhile alongside them in the 
science laboratory is a graduate in 
geology who has has been told that his 
third class degree is useless lor 
teaching and perhaps he ought to 
consider being a trainee chartered 
accountant. That prospect did not 
appeal to him so he is using this 
12-wcek course to think again, 

The unemployed students are also 
involved in tne running of the centre 
and can influence courses. For exam- 
ple, it used to have a section on coping 
with unemployment but they sala 
there had been enough talking about it 
and did not need any more formal 
discussion. It now goes on informally 
among themselves. There is also less 
rigidity between science and non- 
science subjects built into the course. 

For others a fresh start course 
provides a more structured return to 
study with optional gateway entry 
courses, foundation and continuation 
courses leading to n specially negoti- 
ated scheme whereby students can 
attend O and A level courses at 
Swarthmore backed up with home 
study material written by the National 
Extension College. It means that 
adults who have become accustomed 
to studying there do not need to face a 
classrooom of young school- leavers in 
a strange new environment. 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary or State 
for Education, wants to give greater 
democratic control over to tne con- 
sumer in school eduction. But auuU 
education and centres like swar- 
thmore, in league with the ela. 
where this is already happening hand- 
in-hand with a healthy voluntary 
are to be penalized. Are they not nan 
to ask where is the justice in tnau 


Not just students but academics too want to travel. John 0*Leary reports on a recent Council of Europe conference 

The continuing debate on attident mobility has : Y'fc * A ' ’ ft respectable record overall in the field, it trajis- 

tended to- obsoufe developments in another • ft* B-rl /x* ; ArlrtA #TiQ pired that Britain and West Germany were just as 

aspect of the International tradition of higher .. ■\lMl|| / a 111 likely to be involved. 

education which lias come under sirailat pressures -w As on so many international questions, 


The continuing debate on student, mobility has 
tended to- obsoufe developments in (mother 
aspect of the International tradition of higher 
education which lias come under sirailat pressures 
in the last few years. Some attempt to redress that 
balance and rekindle interest in academic mobtl- 
Ityis being made by the Council of Europe, which 
recently held its third conference on the subject in 
Rome. 

The conference touched on questions of mobil- 
ity within countries, which certainly have been a 
matter for debate in the United Kingdom at least, 
but was concerned primarily with' the free 
exchange of lecturing staff and researches across 
national boundaries. It produced a batiefy of 
recommende lions aimed not only at overcoming 
some of the barriers to such movement, but also 
at encouraging some degree of standardization of 
practice across Europe. • . 


Conference U-2000, which attempted to set an mobility among students, academic teachers and 
agenda for European institutions as they researchers, which Is still considered the defini- 
appro ached the turn of the century'. tive work in the field . Most of its 25 recommenda- 

European ministers responsible for research tions remain unfulfilled despite their continuing 
returned to the theme at their meeting in relevance, Among the measures it proposed to 
September with a more detailed programme for speed up interchanges within Europe were the 
encouraging mobility specifically among resepr-,. exclusion of postgraduates and, postdoctoral fel- 
chers. They wanted to encourage ^“European, lows from foreign student quotas, 1 freedom from 
scientific and technical area" open to all states the requirement to obtain work permits both for 
within the council., and asked the European them and for academics, the opening up of 
Science Foundation to produce an assessment of- scholarships and loans to foreigners, 
progress tin •mobility, m particular, they were An Updated assessment for the Rome confer- 
' enthusiastic about the potential qf a European:. ' :eace identified sevqn immediate factors hamper- 


researcher's card and; amrious, to develop scien- tag the flow of academic personnel between 
in fact, apmesttc and external affairs are soon .fifle. networks .-iinanaged.'by the scientists them- 'countries. They included some over which the 
mixed In any thorough discussion of the issues, if selves and concentrated; in six broad categories, universities (meaning all higher education instiiu- 
only because so many of the exchange which aq The Romo .confertncte coveted all academics ' tions in, Council of Europe parlance) have no 
to make up academic mobility depend on policy from postgraduate level to professor, justifying control, such as ignorance of foreign 'languages 
regarding sabbaticals or unpaid leave. Ip three the atfentfon given to the subject pitthe grounds and high travel costs. • . : • 

days of debate in Rome, there was little reluct- of quality in scientific research, the renewal of i The remainder, however, were such ufoblems 
ance to become involved In domestic questions, teaching and its contribution to 'European in- as unnecessary red tape; lack of recognition of 
therefore, although the participants must have ;tegration. > ..study periods spent abroad. InddeouatcToformal 


web as ignorance 
travel costs. 


therefore, although the participants must have 
been well aware that their Influence would' be 
restricted in such matters. • 

An earlier meeting, at Stockholm, in 1982, laid 


implementing policies of cooperation in tertiary 
education and research, ana that mobility Wsq, . 
necessary to reinforce Ndrth/South coOpera titin 
and to contribute to development aid. . 

Hie subject was also central to the concerns Qf 
the council's biggest higher education event; 


A preparatory paper for the meeting Stressed: 

. M A scientific aha technical Europe will be a more 
vital and powerful force once it can. improve 
Communication arid cooperation, that is' to Say, 

. provide itself with a variety of network? enabling 
! people fti move freely, ideas to be exchanged, 
innovations .to becoifre better known aqd, with 
.research : and; development costs ‘being 1 more 
equitably shared, -results to be more widely and 
raorfc rapidly disseminated." 

A .1 - iLV — 'L.IIU J.IIL, .1 


study periods spent abroad, inadequate Informa- 
tion on foreign institutions, accommodation 
;. problems abroad and "almost universally In- 
adequate scientific evaluation of the results of 
- bilateral and multilateral programmes 

In spite pf this, the cOnferenqe foimdthat 
exchange programmes were’ flouHshi^a hnrit . 


. Aa a i starting pofo^ 

foraisea on Jean <VueV1977 report on, Poj.agol 

— I.*., i^.v.4/.;../ * ; • T ; 


pireo mat Britain ana west uenrum/ «««■ j— 
likely to be involved. , . aratl 

As on so many international questions, 
comparisons between nations proved irapwu 
because of the lack of adequate statistics. This 
one of the areas in which tne Council of Europe 
may be able to act effectively, unlike some -or 
others which were the subject of 
recommendations. In this category iTugh w , 
urgings to universities to hold open tne jop 
lecturers who take temporary posls aww 
without the safeguard of unpaid leave, an 
amination of the possibility of ^ 

treatment of income from overseas wore, sou 
treatment of periods outside the J 
(whether abroad or in industry) as a positive as^ 
uT filling academic posts. . . . .. tin , 
However, the conference did throw up ^ 
number of interesting propositions, as wu 
constituting a link in the councils wnun ** 
concern about the subject of academic mooujij. 
particularly with the third world. i- 
striking was the proposal discussed in a pap J 
Dr John Salmon, late of the Council for Hat 
Academic Awards, for a so-called Eoiopejjj* 
during: which exchange activities for posigj* 
atea and postdoctoral activities could he cqn 
trated, mfr iK 

. Most of those taking part in the 
would 1 not expect the numerous rc ^ m aS ib« 
tions to bear fruit in the near foture. ^ 
-. secretariat was anxious to stress, tne wno ^ 
of academic mobility has to be kept v 
eye titiribg times of financial stringency u . f 

tA clirinl? rtlll V»» at the SSfflO W* 
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F- itschoice °f search to support. Jon Turney reports. 


Tbe classic response to evidence that 
money troubles are harming the 
fabric of the nation's research is to 
(IttniuHl more cash. But if the de- 
mand falls on deaf ears, as it usually 
does today, there Is a fail-back 
position: fry and make a better 
choke of research support. 

The research councils and Govern- 
ment committees all now argue that If 
se can’t do everything, wo must do a 
few things well. An ambitious com- 
mittee set up by the influential Advis- 
ory Council for Applied Research 
ud Development (ACARD) Is look- 
ing at new ways of making these 
chokes. And a new book published 
nut Monday tells them how. 

The book, Foresight it t Science, Is 
Ifaeresnlt of a study for the ACARD 
group by two fellows of the Science 
Policy Research Unit at Sussex, John 
Irvine and Ben Martin. The two, who 
are best known for their work on 
assessing lorge labs like CERN or 
astronomical observatories, arc also 
responsible, with Roy Turner, for the 
analysis of British scientific perform- 
ance reported below. 

The terms of reference of the 
ACARD group are a challenge to the 
customary division between the two 
main research policy committees, 
ACARD and the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils. For while 
ACARD (a ostensibly concerned with 
applied research and development, 

S decided to ask their new group, 
ed by Mr Charles Reece of ICI, 
to by and identify "promising areas 
of science". They meant areas w ith 
long-term commercial implications, 
but the group’s brief dearly cuts 
across the concerns of the ABRC, 
which oversees the work of the five 
research councils. 

The reasons for this new Initiative 
bk outlined In the book. As Martin 
jnd Irvine say, many areas of science 
formerly supported as basic research 
ore becoming more and more impor- 
tant for Industry, As science and 
ta-hnology become more closely wed- 
tie d. wme fields of basic research are 
transformed Into "strategic research" 



Winners 
and losers 
in the 
forecast 
Held 


John Irvine 


the work which will sustain the next 
wave of Industrial development. The 
problem is to spot these early to steal 
a march on your industrial competi- 
tors. How is this possible? 

Early on, the ACARD group de- 
cided to commission the Sussex re- 
searchers to examine how the prob- 
lem Is tackled In four other countries 

- France, West Germany, Japan and 
the United States. They found wide 
differences in the regard for strategic 
forecasting, with the Ger mans com- 
mitted to leave research choices as 
far as possible to Individual judgment 

- to the market - and the Japanese 
operating a complex system of sur- 
veys and consultations designed to 
foster consensus about national re- 
search priorities. 

In between, the French and the 
Americans have dabbled In forecast 
big, but haven’t yet developed It to 
the pitch seen in Japan. American 
efforts, like the "field surveys" orga- 
nized for the Committee on Science, 
Engineering and Public Policy have 
been prone to bl-jacklng by small 
groups of scientists making prop- 
aganda for their discipline. Tho au- 
thors quote one anonymous US offi- 


cial arguing that the scientific com- 
munity lost public credibility this 
way. Instead of trying to pick priori- 
ties, and Identify declining areas; 
"they JuBt point out growth areas and 
demand more money". It sounds 

familiar . 

The French have moved Into fore- 
casting more recently, under Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, but seem to have 
mixed feelings about the results. A 
French official In the Ministry of 
Research and Technology felt the 
problem was not identifying the areas 
that would be Important. Everyone 
agreed on the need to support new 
materials, microelectronics, energy 
systems and biotechnology. The real 
task, he felt, was getting the message 
across to industry and the civil 
service. SoundB familiar again. 

Much less familiar to the British 
reader is the way they do these things 
In Jopan. There, a network of fore- 
casters in government agendes, in- 
ducting the Science and Technology 
Agency and the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI), 
companies and firms of consol (ants 
all produce ideas about how to 
channel research fends. For exam- 


The great British slide in 
the world of science 


{jyone concerned with the health of 

2J5 “,i£ tencc , has n fre sh cause for 
this week. New studies suggest 
o patmnt has been sick for some 
and is growing weaker, 
itmto arc both good and had 
British science policy- 
been working in the dark. 
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publications for all fields combined, 
shows Britain's share of the total 
declining by almost 10 per cent be- 
tween 1973 and 1983. Two of our main 
industrial competitors, Japan and 
West Germany raised both their abso- 
lute scientific output and their share of 
the total in the same period. 

The same data can also be usc'd to 
work out the number of citations 
papers from different countries re- 
ceive, and analysis of who cites whom 
can give a measure of the influence 
wielded by a country in world science. 
By this indicator, Britain’s decline was 
steeper still, the figures showing a 13 
per cent drop share of total citations. 

These results come from the overall 
total of over 250,000 papers a year. The 
same pattern also appears in individual 
disipiines. Table two compares the 
trend in the number of papers the 
database records from the uKwitb the 
global trend over the same time. 
Where the world total has dropped, 
the British decline is generally steeper, 
especially in maths, engineering and 
technology. We roughly match the 
global trend in clinical medicine and 
biomedical research, and appear to 
have performed well in biology and 
earth and space sciences. 

However, even these figures have a 
worrying side. The rise in our produo 
tlvify in earth and space sciences is due 
to big increases in astronomy and 
astrophysics — fields most other coun- 
tries nave reduced in priority. And the 
overall figures for biology derive from 
British increases in fields like botany,, 
entomology and zoology while impor- 
tant areas like biochemistry and 
molecular biology have not grown as 
fast here as in other countries. 

The indications for some of the key 
disciplines with industrial significance 
are also disturbing, ' although the 
number of papers grows much small 
ler overall, .fn sol'd state physics, 
source of better microchips among 
other goodies, the publications cqbnts 
are shown In table three. Our propor- 
tion of the world total dropped from 


6.7 per cent in 1973 to 5.5 per cent by 
1980, a very similar pattern to applied 
physics ana materials science. 

The SPRU analysts have used the 
figures for the 100 subficlds the Amer- 
icans use to divide up the map of 
scientific knowledge to guage wnere 
Britain's overall strengths and weak- 
nesses in research lie. They rate strong 
areas for Britain as those where we 
contributed 11 per cent or more to all 
the world’s publications. They include 
several medical specialties, ecology, 
botany and marine biology, but re- 
latively few industrially important 
fields - electrical engineering and 
electronics, materials science and 
organic chemistry. 

However, tbe list of relatively weak 
areas, where we produce 7 per cent or 
less of the global output of ppers, 
abounds in areas with strong units to 
important technologies, including' 
acoustics, applied physics, polymer 
re-search, optics and metallurgy. 

The data for individual finds can 
also be used to spot trends, and lists of 


Indicated by the static Analysis for 1980. 

Areas where our share of the total 
increased by more than 15 per cent 
. included entomology, parasitology, 
tropical medicine, nuclear technology 
ana oceanography, as well as astro- 
■ nomy and astrophysics. This is very 
often due to decreases in the work 
recorded in these fields from other 
countries, perhaps reflecting greater 
Inertia in the British research fending 
system. „ . ' 

On the other side, the figures display 
* a decline of over 15 per cent in our 

. , _ 'Ll!...! I. <n C.IJ. 


materials science (32 per cent) and 
• computer engineering (28 per cent). 
. Smaller falls are shoton for solid state 
: physics, physical chemistry and metal- 
lurgy. 


Ben Martin 


pie, the science and technology agen- 
cy runs a “Programme of Explora- 
tory Research for Advanced Tech- 
nology*’, taking In work on new 
polymers and crystals, physics of fine 
particles, and biological control sys- 
tems. At the same lime MITI’s 
"Basic Technology for Future Indus- 
tries’’ programme is promoting stu- 
dies of new materials, biotechnology 
and new electronic devices. 

The Sussex authors stress that the 
process of arriving at these goals is as 
Important as the choices made. And 
they challenge the image commonly 
held Id the West of a small band of 
MITI bureaucrats masterminding 
grand strategy- Rather, both MITI 
and the Science and Technology 
Agency use n "bottom up” approach, 
involving lots of junior researchers 
In universities and companies In thelr 

fo recasts. 

This belief that nobody has a 
monopoly of wisdom about tne future 
of research means that MITI's role, 
for example, is mainly built on 
finding out what mqjor research 
companies think and trying to Iden- 
tify a consensus, rather than Impos- 
ing priorities. 


The result Is a selection of basic 
research lines which may lend to 
improvements in generic technologies 
the techniques which underly a range 
of new industrial possibilities, like 
microelectronics or genetic engineer- 
ing, rather than being confined to 
one or two specific problems. The 
detailed choice of applications is then 
left to Industry. 

Of course, Japan is deeply commit- 
ted to planning, and the officials 
Martin and Irvine spoke to were not 
even very interested In Hie accuracy 
of past forecasts. The next plan Is the 
thing. No one expects the ACARD 
group to come up with anything as 
sweeping as the MITI Vision reports 
which map out technical and econo- 
mic goals, a decade at a time. 

It would suit British habits better, 
they seem to feel, to offer an analysis 
of our strengths for others to consid- 
er, rather than making strong pre- 
scriptions. But their report Is sure to 
have an Influence on other bodies 
which have financial powers, as 
opposed to merely offering advice. 

The ABRC, for example, may soon 
have to face up to border choices 
about research support within the 
five councils. These will not only be 
choices of areas to pull out or 
altogether, but also of where to 
simply maintain a basic scientific 
presence so we understand what is 
going on in the rest of the world, and 
where to aim to be In front. 

Where to tnke each option, what 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development calls 
defensive and aggressive approaches 
to areas of science, Is the trickiest 
problem. The ACARD group's offi- 
cial report, when (t is finished in a 
month or two's time, will be a first 
step towards more detailed planning 
of a national science and technology 
strategy, which will be no more than 
the sum of such choices. 

Foresight in Science - Picking the 
winners by John Irvine and Ben R. 
Martin with Frances Pinter. 


Table li Trends in overall national scientific performance, 1973-80 In 
percentages: world shares of publications and citations for mq|or industrial 
nations for all fields of science combined. 


%cban 


USA 38.2 37.3 37.1 37.1 30.5 -4.6 

United Kingdom 9.2 9.6 8.9 6.3 8.3 -9 9 

West Germany 0.0 fl.4 6.3 6.3 6.2 + 3 rt 

France 6.0 6.8 5.0 6.3 6.4 -2.7 

USSR 9.0 7.9 7.9 6.0 7.9 -12.7 

Japan 6.3 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.8 +29.B 

Canada 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.1 -6.9 

Reel Of world 22.3 23.6 23.8 24.3 24.6 +10.0 

Source: CHI Research/NSF "Science Literature Indicators Data-Bank” (held 
at SPRU). 


Table 2: Percentage cl 
recorded, 1972-1980 


World UK 
trend trend 
Mathematics -22.7 -26.8 

Engineering 

and technology -25.0 -34.0 

Earth and 

apace science -4,66 +12.3 

Physics +5.7 -19.0 

Chemistry -1.2 -14.2 

Btotogy -6.0 +2.0 

Biomedical 

research . -9.8 -3.2. 

Clinical 

' medicine +5.0 -5.8 

Source: NSF science literature In- 
dicators database/SPRU. 


Table 3: National Publication 

Counts, solid state physics, 1973- 
1980. 

1973 1975 1977 1978 1980 
US 1518 1391 1378 1261 1449 
UK 384 344 323 298 331 

W. 

Germany 372 422 386 428 406 

France 336 300. 286 260 381 

Japan 226 180 230 262 334 

Source: NSF database/SPRU. 


As with any statistics, there is scope 
for argument about detailed inter- 
pretations of these figures which stilt 
reach the interested reader as a large 
pile of computer printouts. There is a 
relatively acquiescent viewthattheslide 
in our relative position simply reflects 
the feet that as science goes on expand- 
ing other countries, who started be- 
hind us, are catching up. This “end of 
empire" argument is backed up by the 
fact that one of the largest increases in 
proportional contribution Indicated by 
the NSF figures, is in the "rest of the 
world” category, which includes many 
third world countries. 

But the figures seem sure to inten- 
sify concern about 'basic science in 
Britain, a concern which has already! 
led the Royal Society to start studies of 
the health of specific areas of research , 
at the behest of the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils. It would be 


very surprising if these studies, which 
will use some of the same techniques, 
produce data which run against the 
general trend evident in thisstudy. 

One outstanding doubt remains, 
however. How much worse have 
things not since 1980? For the latest 
figures in the NSF database record the 
slate of play before the real value of 
Britain's science budget began to drop 
more steeply in the early 1980s. The 
rate of decline already showed signs of 

InnMeMNfi' UL.. 


m Sussex in the firSt half of 1985, will 
show a continued weakening of our 
relative position. Tbe move to gather 
accurate statistics about British sci- 
ence looks set to continue producing 
uncomfortable results for the Govern- . 
ment 
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Malcom Bradbury looks at the development of the university novel and how universities are 

J ■ • . i to his neohew’s Questions nH™.* n.. 
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BIBLIOLL COLLEGE 
Sir, - I have read your letter with 
Interest; and judging from your 
description of yourself . as a working 
man, I venture to think that you will 
have b much better chance of success 
In lire by remaining In your own 
sphere anil sticking to your trade 
than by adopting any other course. 
That, therefore, fe what I advise you 
to do. Yours faithfully. 

T. TETUPHENAY 
to Mr J. FAWLEY, stonemason. 
Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure 


“A university is not unlike an Imagin- 
ary country”, writes Malcolm Brad- 
bury, and for the 90 odd per cent of 
the population who never sec the 
inside of one, universities do carry 
that whiff of mystery, excitement and 
disapproval which the British like to 
reserve for aU things foreign. The 
majority of people rely on the reports 
of visitors and sojourners like Brad- 
bury, David Lodge, Kingsley Amis to 
convey some sense of what goes on 
behind doors that still remain tightly 
closed to all but a certificated Tew. 

The nineteenth century •‘universi- 
ty novel”, with Its emphasis on class 
divides and sentimental - rather than 
strictly scholastic - education, 
underwent a mid-twentieth century 
trans-shipment and reemerged as the 
“campus novel”, an altogether more 
esoteric thing that precisely mirrored 
the growing distance between the 
universities and a wider public. 
(And, of course, the campus novel, 
with Its small, circumscribed world, 
helped Ailfll a demand for fictions 
that were hermetic and enclosed, 
with no direct line of communication 
to The Real World.) 


Foreign countries with 
varying rates of exchange 


All universities now seem to have 
acquired the lineaments of what 
Howard Jacobson called “Bradbury 
Lodge”, that exclusive campus at the 
centre of a quadrilateral bounded by 
the universities of Oxbridge, Civic, 
Redbrick and Newbrutalfam. Its bul- 
letins through the 1970s were far 
from encouraging: The History Man, 
In particular, provokes a few blushes 
these days. Were we really that awful 
Id the early 1970s? or, from the 
neo-purltan middle class: we knew 
something went on In those places, 
but we never imagined . . . 

Like all misunderstanding, that 
between the universities and the 
non-academic public (and In- 
creasingly that between the universi- 
ties and their own recent past) Is a 
mutual one. Each has closed Its mind 
to the other and if academics are 
accused of elitism, of substituting 
Imaginary for actual problems, then 


those outside have been guilty of 
equally superstitious mystification, 
balkanizing the universities and 
pushing them away to the fringes of 
the community. 

The universities can no longer 
afford to Ignore society’s perceived 
needs. Education, like politics and 
religion, has become a business (and 
a growth Industry) In America. That 
seems far enough off here (Saatchl 
apart) not to provoke any panics yet 
universities are awakening to the 
uncomfortable recognition that 
henceforward they will have to Sell 
Themselves. 

David Ogilvy, a man who can read 
an advertisement with more aplomb 
than Roland Barthes ever dreamt of, 
was asked to describe how he might 
set about marketinga product which, 
by every Indication was counter to 
market trends. What he preferred to 
write was even more telling, a reply 


to his nephew’s questions about the 
value of a higher education. Or 
rather, three apparently contradic- 
tory replies. How arc we to Interpret 
that? Adman glib? Fridgcs-to-cskl- 
mos cynicism? Or do we take the 
more positive and comforting point 
that, for all the exigencies of policy 
and popular mythology, the universi- 
ties are ours, that they are there to do 
whatever we want or need with (hem, 

Education, or rather the degree 
that comes with it, Is no longer some 
kind of social and professional Amer- 
ican Express card, quickly and loo- 
eastiy used, paid up only seldom. But 
it Is a kind of currency, occasionally 
depressed, more often Inflated, al- 
ways the one sure unit of social 
progress. 

The rates of exchange, as Brad- 
bury’s hero discovered In his Im- 
aginary eastern state, vary wildly but 
one or another of them Is Inescap- 
able. If universities have become Like 
foreign countries, they Bre also (the 
sub-text of campus fiction) remark- 
ably Ukc novels, stUi the best Index 
of our cultural and social success 
and failure. 



Graduating from nostalgia to reality 
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Dear Ghoulburgh, - The Governing 
Body has read with Interest your 
application for the Disraeli Fel- 
lowship. Perhaps yon would be so 
kind as to dine with us some time 
soon, say, next 'week,' say 
Wednesday. 

! If there aye Ukely to be any dietary 
complications attached to your din- 
ing with us perhaps you would be so 
kind as' to make your stipulations to 
''the Chief Butler; rind If you feel you 
would like expenses the Bursar Is the 
nun to see. 

Please let us know If this date 
happens to fall on some Festival or 
Holy Day or If you are unable to dine 
with us fur any other reason. 

Thank you for the Interest you 
have shown In our Disraeli Fel- 
lowship. I myself would have prefcr- 
: red the nomenclature Lord Beacons- 
field and so, I am sure, would he, but 
there you are. 

Howard Jacobson, Coating front 
Wind . , , : ... * 


In the early 1950s, when as a redbrick 
undergraduate I started my first novel 
Eating People Is Wrong, set in a 
provincial university very much like 
my own, what is now called the 
"university novel” was hardly an enli- 

3 f. It still remains an uncomfortable 
esignation, being one of those curious 
sub- generic classifications that defines 
a fiction by its subject matter rather 
than by any fundamental feature of its 
structure or form. 

Whether Conrad relished being cal- 
led an author of sea-stories I cannot 
recall, but most of those of us who are 
called “university novelists” are un- 
easy with the term. Yet it is true that in 
the social history of recent fiction, 
British and also American, some son 
of place has to be given to that now 
quite substantial and in some ways 
consecutive body of novels which have 
taken the university or the campus as a 
significant setting, and even to the way 
they have read the world of student 
experience and higher education as an 
emblematic centre in contemporary 
society. 

Before the 1950s there were, of 
course, many novels which took uni- 
versities - and particularly in Britain 
the ancient universities - as important 
parts of their subject. From the roman- 
tic bildungsroman to the light-hearted, 
fantastic wit of Zuleika Dobson , from 
the intellectual education of Rickie 
Elliot’s Cambridge to the social educa- 
tion of Charles Ryder’s Oxford, the 
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university landscape afforded a usually 
warm and enlightened setting for 
young emotion, and became part of 
the accumulated charm of the Institu- 
tions and cities in which the books 
were set. . 

Even Jude the Obscure celebrates , if 
from, the outside, the mystery, of 
Oxford, both intellectual and soda!;' 
and such' hovels frequently had .about' 

- them the social intimacy of a knowing 
roman d clef, the air of an old, boys” 
reunion. The capacity for nostalgia in 
such materials was elegantly.recreated 
in the television version or Srideshead . 
Revisited , which largely s£t 'aside 
Waugh's own warnings about the dan- 
• gers of over-investment in charm. <: 

1 Perhaps then part Qf:lhe rcas’onfor 
the fee Ung pi; difference about the kind'.' t 
bf university novel? thfitVbhgan'.to -r 
[ appear ip the 1950$ Wa? thatt hey were ." 

1 a gobd deal lcMr concerned With recol- ' 

non ■ 
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They do not go to the university to 
acquire culture bqt to get a job, and 
when they have got one, scamp it. 

ers, and are 

i public house 
bey aft mean, 


logical step taken is from the provincial 
university college to the npe Cam- 
bridge glow, where power ana Leoville 
Poyferre are dispensed in equal mea- 


had a growing season at this time ww 
that the university was now becomJB 


the university 
a voicing both 
In the 


sures. These were the days when 
ipriryiridalism and realism looked tike 
, cultural renewal, ■ and the redbrick 
setting could acquire ‘a homespun 
'.moral glow. 

. ; This was very much to become my 
. own subject of commentary in Eating 
People Is Wrong, a book that, because 
of my slow wriy of writing, was not to 


After he became head of the depart* 
merit be seldom thought of C owner; 


the pallid look 6f datllng <jod 
with, comic outrage the book 
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concordance yi , Nobody except the 
English department had thought It. 
iJflMlble lbf Mm to be interested in 
Cowperj «ow everybody thought it 
sensible of him to be interested, ip the 
English department. Each member 
of the department did something that 
seemed to the world imprJudkfd at 
best, Idiotic at worst; to be In charge 


of the whole idiocy and Impracticpllty 
seemed impractical or Idiotic to no 
one. 

Randall Jamil, Pictures Prom an 
Institution 


, culture and the „ ... 
jwh|ch, < however much ItMtUiaiWi ia«m 
much force at the time at the .novel’s 
, ‘Writing: Jim prison's 1 redbrick univer- 
. idly .does not invito nostalgia, end its 
-reutiphk l with:the commonplace, pro-- 
'Ytocgfd, lower o^ddle-cUiss community 
. arc socially critical enough lo give to 
DiXOpV downing the morality ,of one 
kind of realistic oojhmori 1 sense: J" 
This looked pointed, enough; the 

time to stir Somenbt'Mau aham tb his 
denunciation pf 'herbe^*' like Jim; 
Dixon god John Wain’s. Charles Lumi 
• ley. in -'Hurry \On> Diatom . 


ssaagsasssc^ 

I 1 Ot ! iniru _ • i 




efn literature. 1 

My own novel was as 
abopt the attitudes and 
post-political rind 
ligentsla as it was a 

None the less it was to 

evocation of personal 
rixperiebce, however, c. 

. sentative significance, 

•; I was myself a 
Butler Education Act, and 
generation student; I wen 
cfe l college of the thrive™^ 
, dpn.' aqadld most of my 






* * ?****.*$* 


unpuivam m many 1 „ art 

appeared to have some significant^ 
.to play in the social changes 
place, not least because of the growWg 
influence of academics and intw , 

■1ft . I ,IIA0 a nP.nQU 


influence or academics ww 
tuals. What is more, this was a pejoa 
in which the values of UbcraJjs , 
humanism and intellectual 
terestedness acquired a special soo 
significance as, in the aftermath o 
war against a totalitarian adyersaij' 
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'portrayed: David Ogilvy looks at what they can offer and whether we should buy. 




Malcolm Bradbury: “My own novel ... was to some degree an evocation of personal experience.” David Ogilvy: three different answers 


university environment, as an under- 
graduate and then a postgraduate 
student. My path took me nowhere 
near the ancient universities; and I 
went on from the British provincial 
university system to the state universi- 
ties of the American middle west. 

This was a time when universities in 
the United States, themselves rapidly 
expanding and growing in influence, 
vere becoming the new patrons of 
writers and intellectuals. And indeed 
the theme of my next novel, Stepping 
Westward, is that of the British writer 
lured toward the American university. 

George Watson notes that the Brit- 
ish “university novel" had its match in 
the American “campus novel", which 
flourished in America in the 1950s for 
reasons similar to those in Britain. The 
two great prototypes were Mary 

K McCarthy's Groves of Academe 
, and Randall Jarrell’s Pictures 
n Institution (1954), the lultcr in 
part an Ironic commentary on the 
wraicr. They arc both very sharp 
““res about what has come to be 
“J 1 ® 11 “ihe new liberalism”, and the 
relationship between the writer or the 
P° i** u intellectual and the university 
Mnom^a generous and o threatening 


not easy io Britain to sustain the novel 
as a form of serious inquiry, but both 


my profession and my subject matter 
allowed me to do so. 


allowed me to do so. 

This meant that my kind of univer- 
sity fiction inevitably responded to the 
changes that came over universities. 


and philosophical and critical ideas, 
during the 1960s, and when l began 
The History Man I was greatly preoc- 
cupied with these. As with most uni- 
versity novels, the book has sometimes 
been read as a roman d clef, and 
identified with particular crises in 
particular departments on particular 
compuses. 

Indeed in the real world such crises 
did occur. In ray fictional world, I 
made them occur as a dramatic testing 
of the traditional humanism of univer- 
sities as this was challenged In the late 
1960s - just as the traditional human- 
ism of the novel form was. 


doctrinal form of monetarist Toiyism. 

Today, however, I find it curiously 
harder to write a university novel. This 
is partly because the species has by 
now become curiously habituated and 
domesticated, as a recurrent type on 
the map of modern fiction. It is so 
familiar as to have become self-allu- 


Giving the customer 
a choice of options 


sive, as David Lodge so brilliantly 
shows in A Small world ; Howard 


Jacobson, taking things a different step 
further in Coming from Behind, has 
moved it on into tne polytechnics, and 
has his characters visit an institution 
called Bradbury Lodge. 

Not that this is a signal that the 
course of the university novel has been 
run. Generic repetition with variation 


David Ogilvy set up shop as an advertising man on Madison Avenue In 
1949. Today his agency is one of (he largest In the world. He started life 
as a history scholar at Oxford and then dropped out to become a chef 
In Paris. Not surprisingly, his views on education are strong and 
vigorously expressed, but how exactly does he rate the value of higher 
education? Here is how he answered his 18 year old great nephew, who 
wanted to know . . . 


has always, as we academics say, been 
part of the evolution of the novel; and 
the species has clearly taken its place 
within the intense contemporary self- 
inquiry of much good fiction. 

in A Small World, Lodge has 
planted and pursued the habitual irony 
of the university novel. The academic 
world is indeed in its way a small 
world, and notoriously a cloistered 
one, especially in its British form. But 
as a species of the intellectual, the 
economic and the historical life of the 
times, it is also part of the larger 
cosmopolis of modem life and certain- 
ly not free of its contradictions and 
transformations. It is in more than one 
sense a world of the mind, and part of 
the enquiry of the mind, which is also 
what a novel is. 

My own last book was not set in a 
university but in an imaginary eastern 


CHATEAU de touffou 


The intimacy of these two related 
events has a good deal to do with the 
fact that this novel is stylistically quite 
different from the two I had previously 
written, ond engrains its own scit- 
chnllenge in a mode of distancing 
irony. The challenge Howard Kirk 


Above all they deal ironically with 
uw Imaec of the university »s n liberal 
PW°ral utopia, anc j explore Its pre- 
Yw'inE hypocrisies, the gaps between 
attract thought and national political 
Mcdornersonal self-interest, this was 
Mi°d w ,hen the issue of co-option, 

IllC fnsllltlti aF 1 n I hIIap. 


creates for libera] perception and lan- 
guage is a vision or the challenge that 
the novel os a species has itself come to 
face. 

Howard Kirk, tha radical opportun- 
ist desperately trying to invigorate the 
dying embers of the apocalyptic radical 
moment, is one kind of history man; 


•heir adaptation to the "un- 
ro Ie of salaried nonconform- 
fy*® 8 . m uch discussed in America. 
,,Jv c wriKutionalization of radicai- 
r® P 88 always been one of life's great 
and agonies and I was con- 
of as a potent period subject. 
" tins sense Stepping Westward seems 
something of a cross 
the “university novel" and the 
orW 15 no \ e l"» and not just because 
of £ ^^‘antic theme, but because 
concern with postwar. 
«thfi c ! b f ral expectations anti 
38 ?" ? nd l ^ e * r relation to the role 


but the novelist is always just such 
another, trying 1o realize the philo- 


sophical, aesthetic and linguistic char- 
acter of his or her own form. 
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European country, where the contra- 
dictory images of east and west, capi- 


dictory images of east and west, capi- 
talism and communism, the great fad- 


The History Man certainly reflects a talism and communism, the great fad- 
challenge both to the idea of the ing contemporary fictions, interplay, 

university and to the idea of the But, as some of the critics have noted, 


university and to the idea of the 
university novel; a book of its kind 
today would have equalled to reflect 
the challenge created by a new and 


that imaginary country is not unlike a 
university, just as a university is not 
unlike an imaginary country. 


(b*?Sr ty c nove,s reasons larger 

d«d S°n fact ^ 1 had s P® nt a 8°° d 
Im.-h ^jhiu them - and was, 
XI r thl8 time a university 
^|»r of literature in the British 
fact lhat 1 was a 
nuj upie academic rather than a full- 
riter und 
irsity no 
that mv 


icnqia 
With my 

(ly ones, and had much to 

9, ideas at 

andljsijbc 
^Uvemlty 
tabled a 

out uie noVel, its history, 
*1 form. And certainly the 
fis a setting or a subject 
,c to find a context of 

forms 

£ 

teriqusness in which to 
imeters, community, issues 

^raity thus seemed a strong 
setting for the pursuit of 
Pupations, intellectual and 


totcuectually l was much 
the fete and evolution 






June 6 1984 

Dear Harry, 

You ask me whether you should 
spend the next three years at a 
university, or get a job. 1 will give 
you three different answers. 

Take your pick. 

Answer A. You are ambitious. 
Your sights are set on going to the 
top, io bustness or government. 
Today's big corporations cannot 
be managed by uneducated 
amateurs. In these high tech 
times, they need top bananas who 
have doctorates in chemistry, 
physics, engineering, geology etc. 
Even the middle managers are at 
a disadvantage unless they boast 
a university degr ee and an MBA. 
In the United States, 18 per cent 
of the population has a degree, In 
Britain, only 7 per cent. Eight per 
cent of Americans have graduate 
degrees, compared with 1 per 
cent of Brits. That more than 
anything else, is why American 
management outperforms 
British management. 

Same thing in government. When 
I was your age, we bad the best 
civil service Fn the world . Today, 
the French civil servants are 
better than ours because they are 
educated for the job In the post- 
graduate Ecole National 
d* Administration, while ours go 
straight from BalUol to 
Whitehall . 'The French pros 
outperform the British amateurs. 

Anyway, you ore too young to 
decide what you want to do for 
the rest of your life. If you spend ■ 
the next few years at university, ‘ 
you will get to know tbe.world- 
and yourself p before the time 


Stop cramming for exams before 
you acquire an incurable hatred 
for reading. 

Escape from the sterile Influences 
of dons, who are nothing more 
than pickled undergraduates. 

The Jack of a college degree will 
only be a slight handicap hi your 
career. In Britain, you can still 
get to the top without a degree. 
What Industry and government 
need at the top is not technocrats 
but leaders. 'Die character traits 
which make people scholars In 
(heir youth are not the traits 
which make them leaders In later 
life. 


You hBve put up with education 
for 12 boring years. Enongh is 


enough. 

Answer C. Don't Judge the value 
of higher education In terms of 
careermansblp. Judge It for what 
it Is - a priceless opportunity to 
ftirnlsh your mind and enrich the 
quality of your life. My father 
wasa failure in business, but he 
read Horace In the loo until he 
died, poor but happy , 

If you ei\joy being a scholar, and 
Uke the company of scholars, go 
to a university. Who knows, yqu 
may end your days as a Regius 
Professor. 

And bear In mind that British 
universities are still the best in the 
world -at the undergraduate ■ 
level. Lucky you. 

Winning a Nobel Prize Is more 
satisfying than being elected 
chairman of some large 
corporation or becoming a 
Permanent Under Secretary bi 
Whitehall. 

You have a first-class mind. 
Stretch It. If you have the 
opportunity to go to a university, 
don’t pass it up. You would never 
forgive yourself.. 


Tons of love 


comes to choqseybur career. 
Answer B. Stop frittering away 
your time In academia. Stop 
subjecting yourself to the tedium 
of textbooks and classrooms. . . 


steading) as Howard Kirk and Peter Hugo Daly as 
brine BBC production of Tht-Hlstoty Man , -r 
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Educational transfer or 
educational relations 


One of the Black Paper writers mis- 
takenly thought that the Dajton Plan 
was named after some American edu- 
cational radical; it was in fact named 
after a village in Massachusetts. Either 
way, the Dalton Plan experiment was 
domesticated in Britnin in the 1 020s. In 
the nineteenth century we had im- 
ported ideas about nn educational 
system from Massachusetts also, in (he 
twentieth the progressive educational 
Ideas of John bewey - and the 1960s 
impetus for curriculum reform. 

We borrowed arguments for the 
comprehensive school from Sweden, 
the PhD from Germany. Maria Mnn- 
tessori's ideas from Italy- not to forget 
nineteenth century workhouse educa- 
tion from the Netherlands, and tech- 
nical education from everywhere. Bri- 
tain adapted American compensatory 
education, the community school nnd 
the national assessment of education 
adiievement. England adopted and 
adapted Scotland’s versions of the civil 
university - and benefited from the 
southward migration of Scottish edu- 
cators. 


What Britain gave in return was 
extensive. In the nineteenth century 
we gave America the monitorial sys- 
tem, and in the twentieth teachers* 
centres and “open” primary education 
(myth and (reality). We planted ver- 
sions of British institutions in the 
colonies - often to be adapted or 
finally rejected. We exported 
nineteenth century versions of the 
Infant school, and the twentieth cen- 
tury models and materials of Nuffield 
science and the Open University. 

While . Britain was discovering the 
American comprehensive high school, 
Ad mira l fUckovcr and other Amer- 
icans were discovering the excellence 
of British. Swiss ana other selective 


sue! i relations are diversities of struc- 
ture and purpose, power and influ- 
ence. 

The interesting feature of the Amer- 
ican seminar, bunt round the projected 
study of the United Slates in an 
extensive international research pro- 
ject (ultimately to result in n dozen 


volumes), was its attempt to explore, dard” from “ 
historically, into the present and with One group 
an eve to naliev implications, the tion; take toe 


oi Dniisn, a wish anu uuioi soevuve 

schools, all of that (not to mention 50 
years of the British Council, 35 years of 
Fulbright, and the work of other 


Anglo-American, 
ana international 


Comm on wealth 
inclcs of educa- 


an eye to policy implications, the 
enormous variations m those rela- 
tionships. The organizers of the pro- 
ject - Ron Goodenow at Boston 
University and Boh Cowen at the 
London institute of Education - have 
set out, with groups of authors mainly 
from the countries concerned, to look 
at ones which have historically been 
“exporters" of education (including 
Britain and France), and those which 
have historically been mainly "impor- 
ters" (including Brazil and Kenya). 

Once you begin to look at such 
relationships you are beyond descrip- 
tion of what has happened, and haw it 
has worked. You are into the analysis 
of the nature and intentions of the 
exercise, the power of the exporter, 
the fate of the import, the criteria by 
which to judge the transfer and out- 
comes. 


In all die discussions, however, 
there arc ranges of transplant and 
acceptance, hostility and rejection. I 
remember well, in the anti-American- 
ism of the 1950s and 1960s, British 
academic contempt (almost all of it 
totally misplaced. 1 later learned) of 
standards in the American “Cafeteria” 
university. The British looked at and 
rejected American enthusiasm in the 
1970s for ‘'competency-based" educa- 
tion. The Americans and the British 
have with only extreme caution ex- 
amined each other's versions of accre- 
ditation and quality control - and 
Americans have rarely seen the British 
system of external examiners in higher 
education as anything but an infringe- 
ment of institutions* autonomy. 


It really isn't a lime fur quitting. 
Anyone involved in trying to improve 
opportunity in higher education knows 
this is the most difficult lime, recog- 
nizes that it's just not a matter ol 
resources but of a wider struggle. 

I know that, yet I have just resigned 
as head of one of the biggest welfare 
education departments in the country, 
a depart ment which has taught some 
two thirds of the black qualified social 
workers in London, which reaches a 
set of students who, for any elitist, 
simply don't sound and look like real 

students. , . 

After two years of constant and 
detailed attack from the Department 
of Education Science, after questions 
from such egalitarians as Lord Be loft 
in the upper house, after two years in 
which I became more adept at deliver- 
ing press statements than seminar 
papers, it became impossible. I’d like 
to explain why. . 

I’ve been working in higher educa- 
tion for J5 years, yet its appalling 
elitism and separation from the rest of 
the world still surprises me. I remain 
angered by the way in which the 
unreliable litmus test of two A levels is 
still supposed to separate out “stan- 
dard” from “non-standard'' students. 

One group can enter without ques- 


tion; take too many of the others and 
you’ll be accused of thinning the 


mixture with “poor achievers". It s still 
“experimental^' to teach brilliant or 


knowledgeable or practically experi- 
enced 35-year-olds and somehow 
“normal" to teach 18-year-olds from 
the better schools. 

Many of us feel that we have now 
demonstrated - in practice not just in 
theory - a different form of education. 
Not simply through our own ef forts but 
through a close relationship with some 
of the most innovative adult and 
further education courses. Our col- 
leagues in Adult Education and Furth- 
er Education are unaware day to day of 
the elitist barriers we have met; they 
believe you can teach people, that you 
can change, develop and move. 
They’ve helped to teach us how to 
extend such processes into iiigher 
education. 

So much is now an established 
reality that it is of no surprise that right 
wing elitists want to see it stopped. The 
last six terms have seen a constant 
battle: they using the House of Lords, 
us teaching the students; they alarming 
Daily Telegraph readers and the DES, 

; us continuing to take in a large number 
1 of non A level entrants. 

Their pursuit of PNL social science 
has led to (he intemperate breaking of 
nearly every rule in educational admi- 
nistration: in July Lord Beloff was 
disappointed to find that the minister 
was not intending to dose PNL; he was 
told by way of recompense that the 
Nationnl Advisory Body had recom- 
mended a cut in half of the student 
numbers on the full-time sodology and 
applied sodal studies degrees. This 
came as a surprise to everyone, espe- 


The story cohrinues. In the past 
thr$e weeks there have been news 


items announcing 38 Fulbrioht scho- 
lars arrivingin Britain, Loro Flowers 
urging that Britain should trove pore 
liberal' hits colleges along American 
lines, and an attempt to transfer to 
Britain the pre-school . approach of 
David Welkart in Michigan. Compara- 
tive educationists have throughout this 
century battled over ways of analysing 
the histories, structures and processes 
of national educational systems, but 
international educational relations and 
"transfer" have not attracted .wide- 
• spread interest) . .. i 


in parallel (which is interesting 
enough) and the reasons for their 
educational preferences - but also 
their interlock. The bans- European 
ideas of a seventeenth century Com- 
enius or the nineteenth-century impact 
of a Pestolozzi or Robert Owen, have 
important bearing? on -the national 
educational choices that produced the 
commonalities and diversities of our 
system. 

. The intentationai movement bf , stu- 
dents; and educational ideas add ma- 
terials is fin obvious point at which to 
enter present and future cross-national 
relations. The historian of the 1980s 
will confront the accelerating intoma- 


Paul Corrigan: “I’d like to explain” 

Point of practice, 
not principle 

Paul Corrigan resigned last week as head of the department of 
applied social studies at the beleaguered Polytechnic of North 
London. It was a decision made on a point of “practice, not 
principle”. The PNL case raises a whole range of questions 
about institutional management, political direction of curricu- 
lum, and the wider responsibilities of academics to their 
students, colleagues and to the community. Here, Dr Corrigan 
explains the circumstances which prompted his resignation. 


Five weeks passed a letter was sent 
to the Inner London Education Au- 
thority from the DBS which wriggled 
between instruction and elegant, 
empty rhetoric: “I am to confirm that it 
remains the secretary of state's under- 
standing that this is the implication of 
the NAB’s advice for 1984/85”. The 


implication was an attempt to tell the: 
authority thi numbers thqt could be 
taken in two of the courses. What 
makes otherwise literate senior civil 
servants construct such, elaborately 
evasive prose? Is It really so important 
to restrict access tq mature working 

spread Interest! .■■■. i tianarimpad of (echng logy’pn^pdlita- d^sstvoleSiel'bf atfSbn^N U’eave* 

'■■I • ■! ■ -.'i.l ■V ,v. :.;! : , tioriftl'relatiqii? T via computers and i nbiotbqr iriterpretatjpn; “ ’ 

: 1 space. Stuart Maplure’saewh^tory of ...Such was the background to; my' 

_ . ■“ educational policy nnd school build- resignation.; The expenence has been 

Curious but perhaps indicative, ings pftet the Second World War is a an object lesson in educational poli* 

therefore, that J Ibid myself at three . reminder of the. influx of American tics; It has also taught tjie that there are, 

meetings In a month whore education-, educationists and. teachers .'.which some essential prerequisites for main- 

al transfer Is under discussion;. ,A . looked at .jhe primary schools of \ tabling any progressive -change' in 

conference on higher education in Hertfordshire of Oxfordshire or cist - education'. In the final analysis, these 

York was concerned wlth tcchhologV whore. By I9p8 a WheYe supplement : just weren’t there for for me and their 

transfer between higher education and, could' asaejt: “Of, court e English' 1 absencemade the position toodifficult 

industry and commerce - not in' terms teachers and. educationists constantly!', to defend. For' social change: is not 

of intentationai refatioii* directly, 1 but ; visited the United Stales' hnd ; bring !, simply; p putter of creating a different 

with the most Interesting messages . back fresh .'Ideas, from which -njariy'r arid; suoce^ful practice; father, for, 

comitig from speakers from California, schools hBvebenefited’V riiecesk. it’snecessary for that practice 

Belghiftf and other European epun- ., ; And not that tfre messages iri d|ffe- t 0 have a wide measure of. active 


Belghiftf and other European -coun- 
tries.' . r ' 

Internationa] comparison and trans- 
fer was a theme , of a meeting In' 
Oxford, arid international transfer at a 
seminar at the University of Maryland 
In the suburbs of Washington DC. 


to have, a wide measure of. active 

m inrvArf TWd' aam kAurinri ' arts* 


What the Washington seminar quickly 
did was abandon the concept of trans- . 
for in favour of international educa- 
tional relations, or any other concept 
that might point away from the crude 


simply the policy oi PNL; it is also the 
declared policy of the ILEA; from 
August, it is part of the policy of the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, in September, the NAB 
added its support. All of these bodies 
talk with increasing vigour about the 
necessity of non-standard entry. Given 
their words, 1’ve‘becn puzzled by the 
mute way in which mast of them nave 
sat back and watched two of the 
departments who lake such students 
get such a media and DES-backed 
thrashing. 

For any new practice to thrive it 
needs active support. Such organiza- 
tions need to recognize that, whenever 
there is a progressive break in the entry 
to higher education, there will be 
savage attacks, attacks which depart- 
ments themselves cannot be expected 
to repel; nor should it be incumbent on 
individual departments to coordinate 
defence of what is after all meant to be 
a generally agreed policy. 

New forms of higher education Will 
need powerful institutional leadership, 
.a direction from the top which goes 
‘beyond pious nostrums. It needs to 
expect conflict and to fight hard for 
what iLoelicves, since conflict will be 
Inevitable. 

1 How are other departments to re- 
spond to the NAB and the CNAA 
advice to take non-standard entry 

. students? Will they, have any faith in 
thehr statements as anything other than 
nods jn the direction of progress? Why 
shoriltj they open themselves to a 
similar thrashing? We know the situa- 
tion is colouring the thinking of hUn- 


causc it will inevitably be seen against 
the backdrop of events outlined above. 
It is imperative that institutions learn 
from this. It Is no longer good enough 
to have paper policies on anti-racism; 
it is not good enough tq think that the 
nastiness' of inner city life con he kept 
outside. . , . . ... 

While we arc a multiracial poly- 
technic, we failed to create an insti- 
tution where a fascist would find 
himself isolated, humbled and 
irrelevant. It is this failure whicn 
creates the backdrop for the last six 
months of agony. High Court injuction 
or not, it would put any educational 
institution totally beyond the bounds 
of out society bad a student been 


our failure of imagination that this .was 
the only positive initiative by which the 
issue could be discussed. 

Once the law was involved, it ■ 
inevitable that freedom of manouevre 
would be limited. Again, institutions 
need to be active in such a siteam 
not merely waiting for the latest se 
between barristers or students. , 

We can no longer afford to wait an 
see". Over the summer, I s P eot _ 
days in different courts. Some ofteMe 
visits suggested that I would have W 8° 
to prison. I sat in the company oi z 
employers’ representatives and founu 
them antagonistic to my position. 

On occasion, we managed to ge 

round that problem only to find tn 


aria, successful ■ practice; . father, for, 
succesk, It’slnecessary-for that practice 1 


dreds pf academics looking warily - body whose relationship to a caus 

and.now very warily - at the posribili- such that they are quite prepaj We 
ties of change. Within my own fristitu- , sacrifice the whole institution, 
fion thcre is a constant 1 discussion were right not to resist the laenaa 
about access- yet; many people mow tion of our students; that ™ 
consider it a. high risk, high orofile prevent those students being wa r 


consider it a. high risk, high profile 
area. They are. understandably: cau- 
tidrip;, tfary. of close attention, for as 


c^arion^ tectiort ^ ‘ Ptptoottoh i* jack 

[can campus bqpkgtoi^ Is A, S. NelD , thep th^>hcTcrMt.e aitd t^ch®. : ' . to tislft 
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were right not to resist me * uv V". n - t 
tion of our students; that “J® . 
prevent those students being wa ' 
and irresponsibly wrong. At such 
ments, the greatest danger JV ^ 
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Liberalism on the run 


by John Dunn 

The Rise and Decline of Western 
Liberalism 

bjAaf irony Arblaster 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBN 085520 765 5 

To Identify the historical trajectory 
and assess the intellectual cogency of 
any major political ideology is a for- 
midable task. It requires, at a mini- 
mum, a wide and deep historical 
culture, some finesse in contemporary 
intellectual judgment, and a genuine 
feeling for the grubby realities of social 
sad political lire. More concretely and 
more intimidatingly, it also requires a 
firm and confident sense of the au- 
thor’s own standpoint in relation to the 
Ideology in question, an articulated 
political position which enables him or 
her to survey the full historical and 
Imaginative range of the ideology itself 
and to do so without flinching or 
evasion. Anthony Arblastcr’s interest- 
ing and in some ways highly ambitious 
study demonstrates that he has at least 
some of the requisite skills. But it does 
not on balance indicate that he posses- 
ses quite the firmness and integrity of 
puquse that would be necessary to 
camr through a really commanding 
analysis of his theme. 

Partly this deficit comes out as a 
matter of lone - the breezily anachro- 
nistic self-assurance of the Oxford 
tutorial confronting the benighted de- 
nizens of the Intellectual past, the calm 
complacency of those who know politi- 
cally that they know better und feel no 
urgent need to spell out quite what 
thrir knowledge consists in. But princi- 
pally the failure rests at the level of 
Arbmster's own political standpoint 
and the sense of moral hauteur which 
ne radiates from this. 

As he sees it, liberalism as :m 
i ft?’ crusading und intellectually 
radical ideology rose with (or in some 

E laces a little in advance of) Ihe rising 
nurgeois\p. Even in the course of its 
rise there were many feeblenesses and 
tergiversations among its most re- 
nowned champions; nnd it has been 
associated intimntcly for most of its 
«rccr with highly coercive systems of 
production and blatuutly unjust dis- 
muu v c arrangements. (Compare 
. £r alisn ?-) I* began to fall when its 
™urgeols acolytes first confronted the 
enaltengc of a dissident Industrial 
TOrKino c| a ss; and with some tempor- 
ary toca! hiccups it has continued to fall 
nni^ Sln i C ?j ts nad * r f,s a self-conscious 
ES rri ideo ‘°ey came with the cold 
US' J 0ne °f Arblastcr’s most persis- 
is Isaiah Berlin.) More 
•nimmo 11 J 1 ? 8 ® n JOyed a pallid Indian 
Dolifilti 'uu 1 ^ e , reviva l of analytical 
H£j^ l °sqpl | y. particularly in the 
Stales ot America, and a nasty 

raLSL Tat J ler lower life from lhc 

al "lo^teenth-century politic- 
IdS 0m L° f R A - Hayek and its 
m rers within the high politics of the 


West Under these divergent impulses, 
liberalism has become an increasingly 
fugitive and cloistered sensibility with 
little real residual zest for any but the 
most private of virtues. Most of this is 
familiar enough and, however much it 
might be qualified in detail, its broad 
outlines are scarcely open to serious 
dispute. What then is missing from the 
account? 

Most importantly what is missing 
from the picture is any real sense of the 
recent historical trajectory of other 
competing political doctrines. One of 
the principal bodies of political belief 
with which liberalism has historically 
competed, the hierarchical social dog- 
mas of European feudalism and a wide 
variety of societies scattered across the 
world, has in effect been driven politi- 
cally from the Geld over the last two 
centuries by the ideological force of 
liberal and socialist doctrines and the 
practical actions of hundreds of mil- 
lions of men and women. There may 
be residual traces of feudal imagery 
and attitudes in the politics of Britain 
itself; but no serious politician here 
could hope to gather them together as 
a potential ideological foundation for 
real political power. The triumph of 
liberalism over feudalism is not going 
to be reversed. What is crucial to 
Arblnster’s conception of the status of 
liberalism is the predominantly tacit 
but unmistakable presumption that 
socinlism in its turn will likewise in due- 
course triumph over the residues of 
liberalism. (It is because it will triumph 
in this wav. for example, that it is so 
essential for socialists to identify and 
retain, on the potentially less hospit- 
able terrain of their own more holistic 
conception or social relations, that 
respect for individuals which sits more 
comfortably with liberal indi- 
vidualism.) 

Yet us a morally aspiring, crusading, 
optimistic and intellectually radical 
political ideology, socialism itself at 
present is rather evidently in at least iis 
rapid a decline us liberalism. And if it 
docs prove in the end to triumph over 
liberalism it will either have had to 
reconstruct itself intellectually from 
stnrt to finish (n project which there is 
ns yet no reason whatever to believe 
that it could in principle successfully 
complete) or have to shrink itself into 
tin apologia for organized coercive 
power :« barefaced ns anything offered 
nn behalf of Louis XVI. All moralizing 
anil socially reconstructive secular 
ideologies have good reason to adopt a 
more chastened and sober sclf-unucr- 
stnnding in the face of the world we 
now live in: the world oF thermo- 
nuclear weapons, the steady poisoning 
of the human habitat, the intractable 
economic and political contradictions 
of socialist ana capitalist systems of 
production, and the massive weight of 
material misery and spiritual malaise 
in a human population which is still 
growing extremely rapidly. If liberal- 
ism has now adopted a more chastened 
tone, and if socialism as yet hBs not 


elected to do so, the principal reason 
for this may simply be that liberals 
nave been paying somewhat closer and 
less selective attention to what has 
recently been going on. (“Less selec- 
tive’ is not of course the same as 
unselectivc. All human beings attend 
selectively to what is going on; and 
most deceive themselves, or find them- 
selves more or less elaborately de- 
ceived, about the moral figure which 
the y aye in fact cutting in the world.) 

Arblaster is definitely right to insist 
on seeing the historical vicissitudes of 
liberal thinking firmly in the context of 
the real histoiy of societies, economics 
and states. But although he does 
emphasize the seamier aspects of liber- 
al involvement in politics, and its 
complicity in a miscellany of forms of 
economic and social oppression, he is 
not in fact at all successful at capturing 
the relations between liberalism and 
the history of capitalist production. 
Partly this is because he makes too 
little effort to analyse the history of 
theories of property and of human 
rights more generally and shows no 
sign of familiarity with the more im- 
portant recent explorations of these 
topics: not merely the work of Istvan 
Hont (which is no doubt too recent to 
have been of any help), but also that of 
Richard Tuck, JamesTully or Quentin 
Skinner. It is, to say the least of it, odd 
for someone with Arblaster’s interests 
and political tastes to neglect entirely 
in his analysis of Locke the recent 
writings of Tully or Richard Ashcraft. 2 
But it is of far greater importance that i 
his treatment of the historical role of 
liberal political economy should large- 1 
ly ignore the latter’s concern with the i 
expansion of the forces of production 
and in places at least verge upon 
equating the very attempt to under- 
stand economic causality with indiffer- 



ence to human suffering. 

Where he has decidedly more suc- 
cess is in his initial analysis of the 


components of the liberal conception 
of political value. Here he shows a 
strategic judgment which resurfaces at 
intervals throughout the book, high- 
lighting the sharply contrasting bases 
of this conception in the utilitarian 
acceptance of the heterogeneity and 
facticity of the current objects of 
human desire and in the Kantian 
regard for the very power to make 
choices, and underlining the high de- 
gree of instability which follows from 
any attempt to combine these. Here, 
too, however, the historical rendering 
of his themes is less than satisfactory. 
Like most people, he writes better 
about those he admires (like Spinoza 
and Voltaire) than about those whom 
he dislikes. He is, for example, parti- 
cularly contemptuous of Locke, of 
whose views he gives a notably insensi- 
tive and an at best erratically informed 
account. {There are none so confused 
and superficial as those whom we 
make not the least attempt to under- 
stand.) Locke himself, or course, was 
not competing for the Arblaster prize 


Cruelty 

first 

Ordinary vice* 

tyJadilhN.Shklar 

to Judith Shldar has set out 

a defence of liberalism. The 
fttycholnS!, d ® fence « a moral 
apprcmrif? °/ viccs - is 
^roreiplf’ for kjreralism if often 
privaL Si 88 lUr ping-a-blind-eye to 
SB*** *>n the proviso that all 
dan .Summon minimum stan- 
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novelists and dramatists than to philo- as opposed 
sophers; the latter, she claims, have rights”), 
failed on the whole to give rich or Aristotle’s 
complex enough treatment to the table tion that plat 

of vices. virtues ana v 

Many have attempted to defend reflection. B 
liberalism by claiming that it postulates an implicit re 
no substantive “liberal character’’. As lian tradition 
Ronald Dworkin puts It, “liberalism to analysis of 
does not rest on 8ny special theory of of the vices 
personality”; it “requires official neut- balance, one 
rality among theories of what Is valu- tradition, ex 
able in life . ShkI&r stakes out the Montaigne, < 
theoretically more rewarding position virtue get thi 
that one can delineate a substantive Montaigne 
liberal character, and that liberalism heroes of th 
itself is justifiable on account of the tells us, they 
particular virtues embodied in the the assortm 
liberal character. Therefore liberalism Moreover. ( 
is “difficult and constraining”, not a beyond the 
blank cheque fof any moral or political Montaigne, 

disposition one cares to inscribe. (In knew that, tl 
fact, Shldar demonstrates that even would not i 
Kant, who is the philosophical inspire- Montesquieu 

tion of Dworkin *s version of liberal- ized that a tuc 
ism, was vitally concerned with charae- of death wou 
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liberalism defined not by Bentham or 
by Kant but by Montesquieu - a 
liberalism defined not in terms of the 
happiness of Ihe mankind, Pf, [Jre 
dignity of persons, but in terms of the 
fear ['of chjelfy add 1 Ac 1 hatred' _of 
faftitai4hlty'(“tnc liberalism of fear*, 


as opposed to “the liberalism of 
rights”). . 

Aristotle's ethics begins the tradi- 
tion that places a consideration of the 
virtues ana vices at the centre of moral 
reflection. But Sbklar’s book contains, 
an implicit repudiation of the Aristote- 
lian tradition. The latter devotes itself 
to analysis of the virtues, to the neglect 
of the vices. For a redress oMhe 
balance, one must turn to the sceptical 
tradition, exemplified best of all by 
Montaigne, who never lets hope for 
virtue get (he better of fear of vice. 

Montaigne and Montesquieu are the 
heroes of this book because, Shklar 
tells us, they “put cruelty first" among 
the assortment of human vices. 
Moreover, Cach was able to sec 
beyond the illusions of the other. 
Montaigne, unlike Montesquieu, 
knew that the spread of commerce 
would not cure cruelty. Similarly, 
Montesquieu, unlike Montaigne, real- 
ized that a more secular understanding 
of death would do little to make men 
fess cruel. Together, they contribute 
an understanding of this foremost vice 
that in Shkiar’s view is unsurpassed. 

Shklar casts a hard and unyielding 
eye at political reality. Hers is what is 
at one point referred to in the book as 
“an eye for darkness". She writes as a 
stem critic of a politically naive and 


John Locke 

in radical liberal principle. He was 
attempting with an energy, courage 
and pertinacity which has rather sel- 
dom been matched since to understand 
the nature and significance of indi- 
vidual and collective human life. If 
some of his principal intellectual 
assumptions happen to be ones which 
could hardly be shared by any secular 
intellectual today, that does not make 
Locke u feeble snot at being a modern 
liberal. It merely indicates that he had 
other prcoccupulions. 

The Rise and Decline of Western 
Liberalism taken as a whole Is nn 
important opportunity missed. It is a ■ 
large book nnd must have takena lot of 
trouble to write. But if it was worth 
writing at all it deserved considerably 
more (rouble. To think through the 
political trajectory of liberalism 
should, for one thine, have exerted a 
somewhat more chastening effect 
upon the author himself. (In this 
respect Arblaster’s stance is a trifle 
lacking in reflexivity.) To trace the 
historical career of such an imposing 
array of aspirations and such a dis- 
maying assemblage of practical accom- 
modations with any real precision 
would dearly have required far greater 
energy and care in historical inquiry. 


distance from this culture that Dickens 
and Benjamin Franklin are praised, in 
particular for their ability to see hypoc- 
risy as a lesser vice, if a vice at all. This 
tough-minded stance sometimes pro- 
duces an impatience with moralistic 
reactions to tne vices. At times, she is 
harder on the anti-hypocrites than the 
hypocrites, harder on “anti-snobbery" 
than on snobbery Itself. As a rule, tne 
vices - leaving aside cruelty - are seen 
rs less of a danger than the mis- 
anthropy and despair that go with 
hyper-reaction to the vices, ft is there- 
fore the Junction of “the skeptical 
intelligence” to preserve a “measured” 
response to the vices by restraining 
such a hyper-reaction, and it is In this 
“moral balance" that Shklar sees the 
genips of liberalism. 

The argument is both intricate and 
elegant. Every ranking of the vices 
involves “paradoxes ana puzzles*. For 
instance; hatred of cruelty, which 
Shklar associates with the humane 
liberal consciousness, may entail mls- 


(What excuse, for instance, can there 
be for someone of Aiblaster's political 
persuasions to inform his readers that 

if iunr fha V inn *. — f _ 


it was the King of Piedmont who in 
1848 “expelled the Austrians from 
Venice”? Compare Paul Ginsborg’s 
fascinating - and surely eminently 
congenial - Daniele Mam i and the 
Venetian Revolution of 1848-49.) 

But it is not trivial humnn fallibility 
or intermittent authorial smugness 
which explain □ reader's eventual dis- 
appointment. Rather it is a combina- 
tion of two very different factors: the 
massive significance to all of us in the 
West of the story which Arblaster has 
cried to tell. Its elusive but disagreeably 
intimate menace and its residual pow- 
ers of seduction - (hat, and the fact that 
Arblaster himself clearly has the wit 
and insight to tell it altogether better. 
Of those who promise much , more will 
and should be expected. More i&awed: 
owed to the once Teal and living men 
and women who made the history and 
owed, too, to ourselves. 

John Dunn is a fellow of King’s 
College. Cambridge. His book "The 
Politics of Socialism ” has just been 
published by Cambridge university 


opts for hypocrify as the prime vice, 
one may be led (as Nietzsche was) to 
tolerate vices that humanitarian ism 
keeps tn check. Every nforal stance 
implies a ranking of the vices, and 
; every such ranking incites a' trade-offi 
liberalism abhors cruelty but mtfy 


-rather, may embrace hypocrisy pre- 
cisely out of its abhorrence of cruelty. 
Thus constitutional government, in 
accordance with Montesquieu's liber- 
alism, Is "set up by and for people who 
could do no better than to indulge In 
lesser vices in order to avoid wtifise 
ones”.. The conclusion is that liberal- 
ism alone puts misanthropy to good- 
puroose. 

whatever one’s remaining doubts 
concerning the adequacy of liberalism 
as a political philosophy Tone cannot 
help but admire Shkiar’s skill in setting 
forth the moral basis of liberal society. 
Above all, the book is a delight to 
read. At every turn of the argument it 
spurs one to think, and gives added 
pleasure with each new perplexity it 
raises. Shkiar’s purpose is not to 
resolve any moral predicaments, but 
simply to lay them bare. The essays 
express a joy in reflection and a joy in 
coralne to insights, and readers who 
relish thinking for its own sake will be 
happy to join in the sheer exuberance 


Ronald Beiner 

Dr Beiner is assistant professor in the 
department of politUbl Sclence. Urii- 
versify- 6f‘ Toronto.' * *’ J : i .i:;.* 
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Empson’ s 
intentions 


Using Biography 
by William Empson 
Hogarth Press, £12.95 
ISBN U 70 1 1 28895 

Sir William Empson whs throughout 
his long and distinguished career the 
most independent and idiosyncratic of 
literary crilics, unconcerned with 
fashion or literary politics. He was no 
Jess the enemy of orthodoxy and cant 
■lian F.H. Lenvis, hut he never .sough r 
to form an Empsoninn school or 
impose a rival literary canon. Using 
Biography, a posthumous collection of 
essays written between I95H and J982, 
is among other things a sustained 
polemic against n conservative 
academic establishment whose hege- 
mony has only recently been chal- 
lenged. 

English and American crilics inter- 
pret Yeats's poems as implying 
Christian doctrines whenever that is 
possible, and when they find it 
Impossible they treat the passage 
with a tactful sigh as merely a lapse, 
because they cannot conceive of n 
good man, with a good heart, hold- 
ing any other religious belief. 

Any book by Empson is likely to be 
chat longing and stimulating, and as the 
passage above shows, he lost none of 


his wit or spirit of mischief in his fater 
writings. The attacks on the nco- 
Christian critics intent on sanitizing an 
author's work are part of his long 
campaign against the "torture-mons- 
ter", “the Qod who was satisfied by the 
crucifixion". Empson more Ilian any of 
his contemporaries was n man of the 
Enlightenment; like Gibbon, he 
looked on religious belief with ironic 
distaste. 

, A consistent strain of iconodasm 
i characterizes the essays in Using 
I Biography, each of which challenges 
j the received view of a particular au- 
thor. The essays on Yeats and Field- 
ing, and to a slightly lesser extent the 
i essay on Dryden, restore to a major 
! author the complexity critics prefer to 
j smooth away, and contain the kind of 
• close readings of literary texts at which 
i Empson always excelled. The three 
} • Marvell essays, on the otheT hand - a 

< -gossamer web of biographical specula- ' 


tion- hardly touch on Marvell's poetry 
and seem remote from Empson’s ma- 
jor interests. Readings of literary texts 
can be suggestive rather than defini- 
tive, but facts are facts: the Empsonian 
method of imaginative expansion of 
the implications in a passage simply 
•does not work when turned into bio- 
graphical fantasia (not using biogra- 


phy, but inventing hiugniphyj. There 
is also a quality of obsessive ness ihtiui 
the three Marvell pieces which is 
somewhat ni odds with the spirit of 
tolerance and civilized charm which 
generally characterizes Empson' \ writ- 
ings. One or more of these might have 
heen omitted and replaced by one of 
Empsou’s late essays on Donne - 
“Dunne the Space Man”(iy57), '‘Don- 
ne in the New Edition" 11966), or 
“Rescuing Donne" 1 1972) - all of 
which demonstrate Empson at the top 
of his form and fit in well with the 
overall theme of revaluation and 
icnnoclasm. 

The two essays on Ulysses encapsu- 
late the volume's strengths and weak- 
nesses. The thesis they argue seems to 
me highly dubious and might aL first 
appear merely aberrant, a misreading: 
Empson argues that in the final chap- 
ters of Ulysses Bloom is attempting to 
procure Stephen as a lover for Molly, 
and that Joyce suggests that Stephen 
will return trie next day, accepting (he 
bail. But (he value of any critical 
reading cannot he measured on u scale 
of correct ness. In a. sense it is irrelevant 
whether Empson is right or wrong in 
his interpretation, since he succeeds in 
making the render ihink afresh about 
Joyce's great and immensely prob- 
lematical novel. There is always an 
element of play in Empsun 's criticism. 


Scrupulous 
fidelity 
to words 

The Farce of Poetry 
by Christopher Ricks 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0 19811722 1 

W. H. Auden wrote of Christopher 
Ricks's Tennyson: 

Reading Professor Ricks’s com- 
ments and observations convinces 
me that he is exactly the kind of 
critic every poet dreams of finding 
. . .what [the poet] hopes for is that 
critics will notice the technical 
means by which he secures his 
effects. Alas, so Tew critics do. 
Professor Ricks is a happy excep- 
tion. 

This gathering of essays, published 
-in various places over a dozen years. 

fnljrtl I miol tr A ■ -On 


felicitously substantiates Auden's 

S ciatfon of Ricks's exceptional 
s as a critic of poetry - talents so 
unflaggingly deployed in (he service of 
others, so subtly attentive to others’ 
utterances, so alive to the peculiar 
problems of crafting poems that one 
wonders, as of a wizard motor-mecha- 
nic who cannot drive, how he Is not a 
poet himself. In his bristly and deeply 
felt essay on “Walter Pater, Matthew 


as well us an element of risk: wc can 
enjoy the spectacle of a supple and 
original mind nt work on h text, and 
our own critical faculties arc shar- 
pened in the process. 

Here as elsewhere Empson provides 
evidence for his own rebuttal, present- 
ing with exemplary fairness (he oppos- 
ing view that “nothing happens after 
Ihc end of u novel”. Such a position is 
not inconsistent with Empson’s state- 
ment that the final chapters of Ulvsses 
raise questions, “refusing to tell the 
answer”, since any novel is continued 
and completed in the minds of its 
readers, rather than in the subsequent 
lives of its invented characters. An 
author’s intentions are adducible pri- 
marily from the words he has written; 
wc can bring to the aid of interpreta- 
tion whatever outside knowledge we 
may have, including biographical 
knowledge, if wc are sufficiently tact- 
ful and sensitive in applying it. But we 


should be aware that, as Empson has 
so brilliantly shown in his earlier 
writings, thc'latent meaning in a work 
may not correspond to the author's 
overt intention. 

Warren Chernaik 

Warren Chernaik is senior lecturer in 
English at Queen Mary College. 
London. 


Arnold and Misquotation" (written by 
“someone who believes that Arnold's 
little finger is worth Pater’s whole hand 
of little fingers") Ricks worries at the 
distinction between criticism and crea- 
tion. When Arnold said "Everybody 
would be willing to admit, as a general 
proposition, that the critical faculty is 
lower than the inventive" , Ricks 
sharply endorses Arnold against Pater 
(or any who, like Harold Bloom in 
praise of Pater, would obscure the 
difference) and asserts that "the one 
plain place to locate the distinction is in 
a writer's very words, and in some sane 
restrictions upon a critic's right to 
rewrite them . 

Scrupulous fidelity to another’s 
words and a paradoxically energetic 
and argumentative self-effacement on 
the part of the critic whose job is to 
service, burnish, and bring alive to a 
less than attentive audience “all the 
force of poetry" - this fidelity and 
energy is apparent in every crackling 
line of Ricks s prose. Yet there is too a 
sprezzalura about Ricks’s angles and 
perspectives. In prospect the thing he 
Is about to show us seems either so 
difficult of achievement or, often, so 
apparently inconsequential, that we 
wonder, by the end, how so much 
(mostly) was made of so little. 

In the Confesslo Amantls we dwell 
on John Gower’s use of the word 
"thing”, and move to rhymes and 
pronouns; attention is drawn to 
Andrew Marvell’s frequent self-refle- 
xive imagery, often signing itself with 
the word rf own” ("The Mind, that 
Ocean where each kind/Does straight 
its own resemblance find"), and ex- 



Willlam Empson 


pands into speculation on the relation 
between the reflexive image and civil 
war: Ricks demonstrates “how 

variously pervasive is the self-infolded 
simile” in the contemporary Ulster 
poets. It is a coincidence? Scrutiny of 
Milton’s internal rhymes (particularly 
“light”) exfoliates into larger signifi- 
cances; Samuel Johnson’s renovation 
of clichd (“a corollary of Johnson's 
convictions about life and literature") 
is approached from the unlikely 


is approached trom the unlikely 
ground of Johnson’s schoolboy trans- 
lation of Joseph Addison’s Latin Battle 
of the Pygmies and Cranes (1698). One 
essay on Wordsworth invites us to 
contemplate the white space at the end 
of the line and reflect on the ever-so- 
simple fact that “in prose, line endings 
are compositorial, in verse composi- 
tional''; a second makes us look, and 
think very hard about, Wordsworth’s 
use of prepositions. Tjie two essays on 
Geoffrey Hill (the best available critic- 
ism of tnat fine poet) concentrate our 
attention on (by now we have learned 
the trick) parentheses and hyphens. 

Other poets discussed include Tho- 
mas Lovell Beddocs (“always hanging 
by his finger-nails above literary his- 
tory’s oubliette ”), A. E. Houseman, 
Stevie Smith, Robert Lowell (on vio- 
lence, and a particular kind of pun), a 
brief but luminous piece on Philip' 
Larkin, and a marvellous account of 
William Empson’s poetry and its re- 
sponses to parenthood, salted with 
characteristically brilliant excursions 
into imagery of begetting in Donne. 

It is, characteristically, the sort of 
brilliance that illuminates not the critic 
but the creation, which persuades us to 


sec in a text more than we had thought 
possible. The mechanics of this 
achievement are glimpsed: the faint 
rustle of an enormous card-index of 
lines and allusions (out of which Bob 
Dylan, among others, pops up like a 
Jack-in-the-box), the insistent nagging 
at detail; and tne creative, rhetorical 
devices accumulating to excite, orga- 
nize or reorientate the reader's re- 
sponses. Gower meets the bizarreries 
of his stories with “steely mildness" 
(doesn’t he?); Marvell has a “minia- 
ture miracle of inward vistas", a 
“haunting inter min ability"; some 
words of Unveil “have a weirdly bright 
undertow"; of Milton’s “Love without 
end, and without measure 
Grace ... ", “How finely the line 
chooses not to end with its word 'end', 
and how lovely this metre’s ‘mea- 
sure’ ". And how can we not assent? - 
as wc cannot but to the resonance of 
“the contained breath and silent eloqu- 
ence of brockets”. 

Concluding the book are four gener- 
al essays, on elkhds (an acutely pris- 
matic and nimble argument), on lies 
(coruscating with lexical wizardry and 
showing us why “lic/lie ... is "simply 
the most important pun in the lan- 
guage"), on misquotation, and a new 
essay on American English and its 
relation, kind of, to the real thing and 
the transitory, and all . Let us hope the 
book goes into paperback as soon as 
possible. 

R. D. Bedford 

Dr Bedford is lecturer in English at the 
University of Exeter. 
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Elizabethan Stage Conventions and 
Modem Interpreter! 
byAlanC.Dessen 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0521 259126 

In ayear when the Royal Shakespeare 


tond Id 1$80 as a cat spewing money . j-— ~ — 


wnen /// is bmns performed at 
Stratford in What looks uke a transept 
of Westminster Abbey painstakingly 
reconstructed on the Victorian stage - 
it is timely to be reminded of how th|s ; 
trend must mark a conscious reaction 
against the work of those scholars and 
directors who, overt h? last thirty years 
or so, have concluded thfrt 
Shakespeare wrote for and was best , 
served ' oy a non-illusionist iq it age . 

'• ’This study, the result of a survey of- 
almost four, hundred' plays by 
Shakespeare and his 1 contemporaries, ' 
reminds us that in the Renaissance 
. dramatic realism did pot imply theat- 
rical illusion. Professor, Dessen offers 
us a series, of studies ofthfl devices,, 
theatrical and dramatic, iutibd by the 
playwrights to; bring,, as ;Dt Johnson 
• said, “realities to rmnd M i conventfoha 
' for curtailing, continuous action (id- 
..terestingly enlivened by ronfoarisons 


between fictional and theatrical place, 
Elizabethan "darkness" and modem 
fighting, changes of locale, stage vio- 
lence, and stage figures that may be 
seen by the audience and certain 
characters but not by others. 

The work makes a useful contribu- 
tion to both theatre history and dr ama - 
tic criticism; it will help teachers cope 
with the difficulties of treating dr ama 
as theatre encountered by students 
brought up in the age of the novel, 
film, and television. Dessen's kind of 
analysis offers an escape from the 
-straitjacket of character criticism in 
particular for it will encourage the 
study of Elizabethan scenic form and 
thereby make students aware of all 
. that is not .“personality”, a necessary 
preliminary to their understanding of 
. the social and political structures ex* 
plpred by the plays of this period. 

Dessen's case is not, however, an 
easy one to make. Elizabethan drama- 
, tic texts' survive only in. mutilated 
forms; Even if the dialogue is more or 
less intact (which may account for the 
privileging of personality and poetry in 
more old-fashioned critical- works) 
stage directions are at best abbreviated 


more old-fashioned criticaT works) 
stage directions are at best abbreviated 
pnd often non-exisfent. Dessen offers 
a sharply focused account of the diffi- 
culties of interpreting (hem, and there- 
after contrasts, his methods with what 
lw calls the “logic of realist interpreta- 
tion . This 1 he does ' not define in 
■ abstract terms nor does he offer an 
ajfonjatiye account of theatrical foime- 
ri* - hut his: historical investigations 
will make us chary of defecting a 


igH.foom A. 


Woman Killed with Kindness : ” Enter 
Master Frankford, as it were brushing 
the crumbs prom his clothes with a 
napkin, as newly risen from supper . 
This, he demonstrates, is a common 
“shorthand device” in which a player 
enters “as from" a scene it would be 
difficult or costly to stage. 

Dessen’s other main argument is 
that theatrical action often created a 
series of what Walter Benjamin called 
“quoted gestures" to complement 
structures the author finds in the text. 
He would rehabilitate the “gentle 
Astringer” who carries a message from 
Helena in V.i. of All's Well , arguing 
that this is not compositorial sophis- 
tication for “a gentle stranger” but a 
falconer (an astringer kept goshawks) 
designated on the stage by his earning 
a hooded bird, an emblem of all those 
in the play who have eyes to see but see 
not and of Helena’s hunting of Ber- 
tram. In fine with this purpose, ne 
defends the prevalence of violence w 
the plays on the ground of symbolism: 
might we not remember not only 
the proto-naturalism that signified tne 
shedding of blood by "a little bladder 
of vinegar, pricked" and, in the same 
play (Cambtscs), aludic fight for which 
there la the prescription: "Here let 
them fight with their slaves, not come 
nfar one another by three or four 
yards"! ■ 


Michael Hattaway 

Michael Hapawoy. is professor of Eng' 
Itsh at the'.University ofSheffmd- • 
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A suitable return 
on investment 


byT.E.H. Walker 

Alvey is a cooperative programme and 
requires specific arrangements for 
handling intellectual property rights to 
ensure their availability to the 
appropriate participants. A consistent 
approach across the programme ns n 
whole was needed; and it was impor- 
tant to reach agreement quickly so that 
potential participants in Aivcy 
should know the terms that would 
apply. This article sets out the current 
position and explains the background 
to the decisions. 

It is sometimes thought that the only 
matter of substance is who owns the 
intellect uat property rights, but this is 
not so. Of much more imporlnncc is 
wto can use the intellect uul property 
nghts, and on what terms, and who 
receives the resulting income. In ii 
programme designed to promote col- 
laboration and for which Ihc govern- 
ment provides a substantial part of the 
®st, there clenrly has to be n rnenns of 

nS.i i? ,he rcsuI,s available to as ninny 
British companies mid British research 
teams as practicable. On the other 
“and participants in Alvey will bring 
considerable background to their re- 
3™* Project! which may often be 
valuable m itself; industrial members 
paying half their own costs, 
in both cases the value of their invest- 
®ent needs to be protected. To sonic 
went Uuj can only be achieved by 
^jnrang access to the intellectual 
Property .rights so as to provide a 
^uraercial advantage to those who 

thJr^r 6 6 balance to be struck, 
between a desire to secure 

rM..h Wrf P um diss eniination of the 

of Aivey and a desire to 
^l c commercial advantage 
|° Britain of those results. 

nese problems are not confined to 
EM participants in Alvey. 
ih*-k?!r c mstrtutions too want to get 
best return for their involvement. 
JhHrMi Wflnl to he able to publish 
S W 1 and t0 share their material 
A.».J helr peers. These legitimate 
dtfflrf.h J^Ich may in themselves be 
Jwio lecmiaie, have also to be 
need?«f S L equally reasonable 
erfikfiMk l ^ e lodustriaf partners to 
d the results to the best advan- 

and problems are new, 

' 'hose SEiiT* bcei ? ? aced bcrore b y 

KeSerth-i y *9 participate in Alvey. 
aSSd&’ Jt was important that the 

in, ° 


the results, it was necessary to make 
clear who had the responsibility for 
doing this; clearly, this had to lie with 
industry, it was therefore decided that 
the industrial collaborators would own 
(he intellectual property rights from 
Alvey but wouldliave the correspond- 
ing responsibility for protecting and 
exploiting it, as well as (or granting the 
necessary licences. In recognition of 
this, industry would have to make 
appropriate recompense to the 
academic institutions for their con- 
tribution. 

It was also agreed that the Alvey 
Directorate should not seek to impose 
a standard collaboration agreement 
for all Alvey projects but should aim 
only to set the framework within which 
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will receive a royalty appropriate to its 
own contribution rather than to the 
total academic effort. 

Universities will have the right to 
use the results to which they contribute 
for further research and, subject to any 
constraints of commercial confiden- 
tiality, we would expect all Alvey 
resuus to be made available to other 
■ academic members of the Alvey Club 
on a royalty-free basis. Publication is 
also encouraged, subject again to any 
requirements for commercial con- 
fidentiality. 

We also had to consider the role of 
the British Technology Group (BTG). 
Since the responsibility for exploita- 
tion had already been given to the 
industrial participants, and the 
academic institutions would already 
themselves have to have detailed dis- 
cussions with their collaborators on the 
division of work and confidentiality 
agreements, there seemed to be no 
point in requiring a third party to be 
involved in these negotiations. This 
view was reinforced by the Prime 
Minister’s announcement last year that 
the BTG would no longer nave the 
right of first refusal to intellectual 


properly rights generated by research 
council supported work. 

Ijdjfowind discussions with the 
SERC, it has now been agreed that 
academic institutions should be free tn 
negotiate their own agreements with 
industry within the Alvey framework, 
although they arc free to call on the 
BTG's services should they wish to do 
so. In a project for which there are no 
industrial collaborators -that is, those 
involving an industrial “uncle" - the 
present rules for SERC-supportcd re- 
search will still apply, although the 
BTG and the academic institutions will 
have the usual obligations to supply 
information and to grant licences as set 
out in the Alvey framework. 

These arrangements are now being 
£ implemented byall concerned, and the 
5 individual participants are in the pro- 
B cess of negotiating their collaboration 
q agreements; indeed, in some cases the 
h- final versions have been produced. It is 
X fair to say that it has been a learning 
uj experience for everyone, industry has 
o only just begun to participate in coop- 
g erative industrial research projects and 
5 in many coses has not always worked 
with academic institution^ other than 
on a sub-contract basis. In Alvey, 
companies have to deal with the in- 
stitutions on an equal basis, although 
the relationship has to reflect the 
different nature of the organizations 
involved. Similarly, many institutions 
do not hove a long experience of 
negotiating these kina of agreements, 
if only because the responsibility for 
doimjso has often been assigned to the 
BTG. They have to learn new skills, 
particularly in valuing the commercial 
work of ideas which may need con- 
siderable further development. They 
also must be able to deliver on any 
agreement which they enter into; for 
example, a university has to be certain 
that it has the power to assign own- 
ership of intellectual property rights to 
industry and this may need some 
revision to contracts of employment 
for their staff. 

What is most important, however, is 
that detailed arguments about what 
might happen in the future do not 
prevent cooperation from starting 
now. It would be a great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned if individual 
projects were delayed unduly by hag- 
gling over future royalties. So for the 
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negotiations seem to be making prog- 
ress, but if one partner seems to be 
acting unreasonably, ir may be neces- 
sary for the Alvey Directorate to step 
in and impose a deadline by which time 
the collaboration agreement must be 
finalized or the project restructured or 
even dropped entirely. Certainly pro- 
longed failure to produce a collabora- 
tion agreement might well indicate 
that the cooperation would not be 
effective. No projects have reached 
this stage yet, ana 1 very much hope 
that good sense will prevail to avoid 
such an outcome; the Alvey Directo- 
rate is always prepared to help to 
resolve any disagreements of this kind 
or to explain in greater detail how the 
framework might operate in a particu- 
lar case. 

In any case, there is surely consider- 
able advantage in making individual 
experiences more widely known, so 
that in future the wheel is not rein- 


vented regularly. 1 intend therefore to 
organize a conference, on December 
7tn, where the whole subject can be 


debated. Sample collaboration agree- 
ments could be made available, and 
future projects would be able to draw 
on those. There ipay also be some 
general problems which it would be 
nelpfiii to thrash out in more detail 
where a common approach adopted 
throughout Alvey would save pro- 
tracted negotiations. I hope that tills 
conference will provide a positive way 
to help everyone to reach agreement 
on these topics. 

Dr Walker is Director of Administra- 
tion at the Alvey Directorate. Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, London. 


Programme for Research in Informa- 
tion Technology and generally the two 

S ’ununcs have very similar rules for 
cctual property rights. 

In feet the working group was able to 
reach agreement on atramework with- 
in three months, and this was pub- 
lished in the February issue of Alvey 
News. The key criteria were the need 
to make individual projects work, to 
prevent barriers to exploitation, and to 
facilitate the operation of the Alvey 
Clubs - all contributors working on 
projects within a particular Alvey 
Enabling Technology area - by provid- 
ing for ihe dissemination of informa- 
tion. Generally, within a consortium 
wc expect complete exchange of re- 
levant Information, both background 
and foreground; licensing of results 
and relevant background is compul- 
sory, though not necessarily royalty- 
free; and within a club, there is an - 
obligation not to withhold information 
unreasonably. Similarly, licences for 
other club members should not be 
withheld unreasonably, although nor- 
mal commercial terms can be charged. 
This framework was endorsed by in- 
dustry, the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the Ministry of Defence and 
the SERC. 

The framework applies to the 
academic participants as well, and 
compliance with it is’a condition of the 
SERC grant in the same way as it is a 
condition for industrial participation. 
Institutions will receive payment from 
their industrial collaborators for their 
contribution to the results, and the 
framework indicates the principles on 
which the return will be calculated. 
The basis is the SERC Cooperative 
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A Volume In the NOTES AND REPORTS IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE AND APPLIED 
MATHEMATICSSeries... • 

HUMAN AND MACHINE 
VISION 

Edited by Jacob Beck, Barbara Hope and 
Azrlel Rosenfeld 

1983, 334pp., {UZ.084330X 
SMOO/iS 1.00 (UK only) ' 

Human and Machine Vision is a collection of papers spanning 
the fields Of perceptual psychology and computer vision. Its 
purpose is to improve communications between researchers In 
the fields of human visual perception and machine vision by 
offering a discussion of visual problems of common interest to 
both Be Mb, including representation, segmentation, organisa- 
tion, motion, and space. 


THE COMPUTER MODELLING 
OF MATHEMATICAL 
REASONING 

Edited by Alan Bundy 
1983, 33Bpp 

Cased: 0. 13141880. 4 S31 BQ/£19.80(UKonly) 

Paper 0 . 18 . 141282 , 0918 , 00 /£ 9 M(UKoniy) 

Based on existing courses at Edinburgh University, this book Ms 
a niche hitherto Ignored by the current textbooks on artificial 
intelligence. The heart of the text examines both theorem 
proving and non-theorem proving programs and relates these to 
mathematics and the process of doing mathematics. The text 
also discusses the techniques described, arid provides, in the 
appendices, solutions to the problems found throughout t he text. 

NEW APPLICATIONS OF DATA 
BASES ■ 

Edited by G.Gardarin and E. Gelenbe 
1984, 288pp.. 0.12.273580,8 
$2S.00/£17.00(UKoniy) 

Based on the ICOD Workshop on flew Applications of Data 
Bases, this work presents the findings of researchan who are 
actively: Investigating the representation of complex data 
orientated roWantefaiunahlhterfeclntj. 11 .V • 


MULTIFACETTED 
MODELLING AND DISCRETE 
EVENT SIMULATION 

Bernard P.Zaiglor 

fane 1884, 388pp. t 1S3N 0.12.778480.0 
$4280/^28. BO (UK only) 

This book develops a modelling methodology that supports the 
selection of appropriate partial views as well as their Integration 
Into a coherent whole. The author explores the fomaHam of 
discrete event systems and applies It to the design of computer 
bases for multifacetied modelling. 


DEVELOPMENTS INEXPERT 
SYSTEMS 

Edited by MJ. Coombp 

October 1884, 872p., 0,12,187380.6 ■ 

$lB.0Q/£9.80(UKonly) 

Expert systems, automated knowledge-based problem solvers, 
have been demonstrated In useful performance as diagnostic 
control and planning aids ins wide range of domains; They have 
not, however; been widely adopted for routine use. The papers 
collected in this volmoe report current research to resolve some 
of the problems blocking more widespread ubo. 


A/Vohune in thp Compu tars and People Series 

FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN 
COMPUTER INTERACTION 

Edited by Andrew Monk ... 

October 1884.3l2pp.,a.l2.804880.8 
fBB.80r£1230(UKonfy) 

As computer use bectomes a more commonplace feature of our 
Uvea and as systems manufacturers vie with one another for a 
slice of the market, the acceptability, efficiency and 
attractiveness to the user of computer based systems assumes 
crucial importance. The aim of this hot* is to share some of the 
f nowl ®°0 8 acquired from research into Human Computer 
Interaction (HCI) with those at the sharp end of the design 
process; principally the systems aiphieeia arid programmers. 
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In the comfort of 
your own campus 

by A. W. Bates 


New technology has Ihe potential not 
only to alter distance education radi- 
cally but also conventional higher 
education. It could even lead (optimis- 
tically?) to the demise by the year 2000 
of tne conventional campus-based 
higher education as we know it. In- 
stead of a system based on full-time 
attendance for three or four years for a 
select few between the ages of 1 8 to 24 
on a large campus, people of all ages 
would be able to study at any period of 
their life through a mixture of home 
learning, study at work, and occasional 
visits to “old ’'campuses, whose prim- 
ary function by then will be institutes 
for research, and for curriculum de- 
velopment. if such a scenario fails to 
materialize, it will not be because of 
technological or even financial limita- 
tions. The determining factors will be 
political nnd institutional. 

For 2,000 years, from Socrates on- 
wards, Ihe main medium of teaching 
was the teacher in direct contact with 
Ihe learner. Then (lie invention of the 
Glitenbcrg press had a profound im- 
pact not only on education but on all 
aspects of life. Neil Postman argues in 
The Disappearance of Childhood 
(1983) that our modem conception of 
childhood stems from the need to team 
to read to become an adult. From this 
need grew the modem concept of 
schools and universities - institutions 
at which learners had to spend a good 
deal of their time to develop the skills 
needed in society, and above nil, the 
skill of reading.. However, books did 
not replace the teacher, but became a 
partner in education. 

Equally, the development of mod- 
em communications technology is hav- 
ing a profound effect on botn society 


and schooling, although it is difficult 
for us, like fish in water, to appreciate 

S thc effects. Postman argues that 
i required for reading put political 
life on a rational and intellectual basis; 
television on the other hand is result- 
ing in a more intuitive and impress- 
ionistic approach to politics. Issues arc 
rarely debated at length; personality 
and impressions are more powerful 
determinants of voting behaviour than 
argument. 

Television, however, has been with 
us for more than 30 years - long 
cm >ugh for its lone-term effects to start 
to he appreciated. It has also been n 
relatively remote and peripheral part 
of the education system. The range of 


expanding. Video and audio cassettes, 
cable andfsatcllitc television, viewdata 
and teletext systems, and above nil the 
microcomputer, between them pro- 
vide a bewildering range of choices. 
Each has strengths and weaknesses, 
but in suitable combinations they can 
lead to radical changes in our educa- 
tion system, i want to take just three 
examples to show their potential for 
distance education. 

Cable television and 
video-cassettes 

There are several important features 
of cable tele vision ana video-cassettes 
which distinguish them from broad- 
casting and which hold promise for 
higher education. First, cable televi- 
sion is local. Teaching materials can be 
delivered off-campus to students with- 
in reasonable travelling distance, of an 
insti tut ion , thus combining the flexibil- 
ity of home or work-based study with 
less frequent but perhaps essential 


visits to the campus. Cable distribution 
could also stimulate increased recruit- 
ment to an institution's courses. 

Second, the rapidly growing home 
ownership of video-cassette recorders 
means that the disadvantage of broad- 
casts - their cphcmerality, their lack of 
integrated study activities, the need to 
be in a fixed place at a fixed time - can 
be avoided. Third, video can provide 
unique learning resources in the stu- 
dents' home not easily available even 
on campus: rare experiments, field 
visits, case-studies, manufacturing 
processes, and so on. Fourth, produc- 
tion costs can be far less for cable 
television or video than broadcast 
production, particularly if production 
facilities already exist on campus. 
Fifth, cable allows for live interactive 
programmes, with students telejphon- 
, mg questions and participating in dis- 
cussion "on air”. And finally, ma- 
terials can be shared, or coproduced, 
between different institutions, and dis- 
tributed between cable systems via 
satellite finks, on a European or even 
world-wide basis. 

Computer conferencing 

Using a cheap home microcomputer, 

a modem linking this to the telephone 


media available to teachers is rapidly a modem linking this to the telephone 
expanding. Video and audio cassettes, system, and a word-processing pack- 
caolc andsaicllilc television, viewdata a g e costing around £50, a student can 
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type up essays or leave messages or 
queries for a tutor. The information 
can be batched and sent down the 
telephone line in a burst (to save line 
costs) to be dumped on a mainframe 
computer. The tutor, bIso at home, can 
call up all the essays one by one from 
the mainframe on his own micro- 
computer, mark them and add com- 
ments or further work; and using a 
secure code-word, he can enter the 
grades against the students' files. If the 
tutor wishes, all students can access 
each other's essays and comments. 
Students can comment back to the 
tutor, or with each other, either before 
or after preparing their assignment. 
"Conversations” via the keyboard can 
be had in real time via the computer, or 
messages or queries left by students or 
tutors to be "collected'' when conve- 
nient. No computer skills arc required 
- just a list of codes to identify students 
and tutors, and commands to choose 
functions. The software which pro- 
vides this facility can be bought ‘‘off- 
the-shelf” for £o,000, and can handle 
up to 200 .simultaneous connexions, 

' depending on the nialn frame capabili- 
ties. 

Computer-based 
audio-graphic systems 

It Ik now passible to use standard, 
low-cost microcomputers to design 
teaching materials which combine 
graphics with the teacher's voice, with- 
out requiring any computer program- 
ming skills. The system consists of a 
standard microcomputer, a stereo au- 


dio-cassette recorder, a light-pen, and 
a software Package in the form of 
a microchip. . This enables a 
teacher, using the light-pen, to draw 
diagrams jn colour on the television 
screen, to type and move words using 
the micro-keyboard, to edit frames via 
the computer using a menu of com- 
mands, and to provide his or her own 
commentary, synchronized with the 
graphics via the stereo cassette recor- 
der. The video pictures are converted 
into sound signals by the microcompu- 
ter, and can then he stored on the 
.second track of the audio-cassette, for 
use in an independent teaming mode. < 
Alternatively, the System can be used 
in real time for distance tutoring. 
Because the video pictures have been 
converted to sound signals, these can 
bp sent down a standard telephone line 
and decoded back into graphics on a 
television screen at (he other end. 
Using standard telephone conferenc- 
i Ing facilities, arid two lines, on* : for < 
• , sound -and hue fjpr graphics, a teacher 
cjuvruii a tutorial wTtji up to plx dlstarit 

students. Bach student hnd teacher 1 can . 
see or alter whA't is on the screen and . 
hear each other. ' 

.The .Open University . version of this 
system, ^called CYCLOPS,: ran suc- 
cessfully in the distance teaching mode 
■ / in, L8 centres for three years, and the 
' independent study Mode has al$oheCri 
^successfully piloted In schools. The key . 

1 point Is that teachers, can how create 
their own audio-visual materials, using 
i their hatpral (rather than synthesized) . 
Voice without the need for .computer 
programming skills (although some 
practice and training is desirable). v 

.These are -just three eximples.Tho 
sigtlificarit points about these -and 
' other emerging technologies is -that ■ 
they are easy M by icachertjthey. 
are. relatively.: inexpensive: to develop. 
.. and use; thpy, use technology whidvis . 

Kikrnthiito- MarKlu'r AMVftflfltJl . 



Recording radio programmes for distribution to the community. 


E rocess; and above all they allow the 
:amer to interact with the technology, 
so that learning remains an active 

E rocess, but at tne convenience of the 
:arner. 

A major obstacle to the develop- 
ment of distance education has been 
the need to set up large specialist 
institutions (such as the Open Uni- 
versity) with high starring costs. 
However, these new technologies now 
offer the possibility of an alternative 
model to the large, centralized, spe- 
cialist system, requiring sophisticated 
learning packages designed by large 
course teams. 

New communications technology 
will enable existing conventional edu- 
cational institutions to expand into 
off-campus teaching at relatively low 
cost, using either on-campus staff, or 
more interestingly, specialists from 
industry or the public sector. The role 
of a higher education institution could 
therefore become that of providing a 
' communications system which allows 
for a combination of on-enmpus nnd 
off-campus teaching, and through 
which tutors, students and administra- 
tors can communicate with each other. 

H information \ J 
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decision-makers. For instance, despite 
the University Qrants Committee’s 
recent submission to the government 
on continuing education, it does not 
apparently intend to seek more money 
for such activities. 

The main barrier, however, is the 
inability of large institutions to carry 
through the fundamental changes in 
organization, financial arrangements 
and teaching strategies that are essen- 
tial if flexible off-campus teaching is to 
be achieved. A coherent financial 
system which accepts off-campus 
teaching as an essential cost, and the 
ability to treat the costs of off-campus 
teaching as an integral part of under- 




Perhaps the most valuable aspect of 
such developments, however, is the 
potential for economies of scale. 
Already, for instance, the Open Uni- 
versity botild handle mpny more stu- 

dents without extra cost to the Exche- 
quer, since the student fee now more 
■ or less covers the cost of adding one 
• more student to already existing 
■ courses. Well-designed systems should 
thus enable many more students to be 
'handled at the . same cost, without 
. lowering of standards. .. 
ii. • l ^logy, by and largd, is not 
the problem. However 1 , for It to be 
successfully introduced; and used in a. 

rtniir 1 — t * 


w - . I 7,r me uccucu. 

Most distance education . - including 
; Open Tech initiatives— is still primarily . 
■ Print-based and. tutor-based. The one 
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munications technologies for existing 
academic «/irf administrative staff, 
who also need to understand these 
technologies. This docs not mean 
courses in computer programming, but 
increasing awarerifcss of the functions 
of the various technologies, their costs, 
and organizational requirements, with 
suitable technical support for users of 
these new technologies. There is a 
need to protect and expand the provi- 
sion of advice by educational tech- 
nologists on curriculum design and 
teaching within institutions, and finally 
a need to integrate administrative and 
teaching computing systems, so that all 
communications regarding fees, enrol- 
ment, examinations and leaching can 
be handled by the same system. 

Even with pump-priming, there is 
unlikely to be a substantial increase in 
funding for distance teaching activities 
in the current financial ana political 
climate. This means changing prion- 
ties and current, frankly inefficient, 
on-campus teaching practices to re- 
lease resources for new developments, 
and much greater use of off-the- 
shelf” software and courseware. 

If all this sounds like a lot of effort, n 
is salutary to consider the consequ- 
ences of not doing this. The need 
up-date engineers, businessmen, man- 
agers, antTso on, throughout their 
working life will not go away »? 
education institutions ignore ft. wc 
technologies such as computer con- 
ferencing do not need campus-base 
institutions. Already a private entrep- 
reneur in the United- States has set up 
the '’electronic university” - basically an 
agency which puts people in new 

professional up-dating with speaaus 

in the field. The specialist is pmd^a tee, 
and the “electronic university 
vides the facilities required for V 1 
teaching. The dangers of such pr 
tlccs are obvious, but nature abhore • 
vacuum, and failure by convention 
institutions to respond imaginative 7 
and positively to the new teenno ogi 
will, result in their increasing isolation 
frqm society. J 

A .W. Bates is reader in medio research 
methods, at the Open University, ed« 
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Rji 1 as little as X599 1 * (excluding VAT), you can buy your class 
not only one of Ihe most sophisticated and allablc educational 
computers, but one of Ihe most respected systems in the 
professional world. 

VSIrte not trying to impress you 

In fact, Apple lie is one of the easiest machines In the world • 
to use IJkp all Apple computers, it was crcaled from the principle 
that what the world could really use Is simply a computer il can 
really usc...und in many more ways than one. 

It has the widest and most innovative library of software 
in die world, constantly updated by the leading educational 
publishers. 

It lias a complete range of high quality compatible applica- 
tions, all student-proof, and guaranteed to be reliable. 

It comes with a free Initial installation, advice anytime you 
want it. and on-going support from your local Apple dealer... at 
no extra cost. 

Rut lie is hv no means unique. 

Indued, Apple He, Macintosh and Lisa- users land there are 
well over a million of those in the educational field atone) arc 
already lakinu all of this very mi ich for tiramed. 

v * , - u ■ 

. Send off the coupon below for further information 
iMgk nn our computers and the special discounts we’re offering 
j gg||a . Basically, we mean business. We believe you do to. 
After all, what an? you educal ing people for? 

li piii T ' ll » l>:Hnlty nq-KiEH ■ ln - muw l » H^K ArAhlJ^IIMEVtv 

j Please send me further information on : □ Apple ilc. 

■ □ Apple He □Macintosh. □ Lisa. □ Apple computers I 
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A combination 
of skills 


by Nick Rushby 


Only two or three years ago, a progress 
report on most computer-based train- 
ing (CBT) might well have said “shows 
promise; could do better". The tone of 
articles on the slate of the art of CBT 
was sometimes scathing but more 
often euphoric, extolling the benefits 
thnt would come to those with the 
foresight and skill to make effective 
use of it. 

Now that the medium lias reached 
adolescence, if not maturity, we find 
rather different characteristics. The 
picture is one of quiet consolidation 
rather than spectacular growth. In the 
background we can see the need for n 
better infrastructure: more training 
about CBT for trainers, the search for 
a foruin for the expan ding CBT com- 
munity. and the need for impartial 
information about CBT. And round 
the edges, confusing our view, is the 
introduction of new technologies 
< which pose, questions about where 
; CBT starts and finishes. 

.Several surveys were carried out in 
j Britain during the period 1978/81 
= which showed a steady growth iii the 
number of organizations using or in- 
vestigating CBT. A major study 
■ undertaken on behalf of the Manpow- 
er Services Commission in 1978 disco- 
vered only 32 users; in 1980 a foJIow-up 
study found nearly 90. Since, that time, 
the growth has been such that it is very 
difficult to make an accurate estimate 
of the number of organizations using 
or seriously looking at . CBT. One 
estimate, based on the number of 
inquiries to Computers in Education as 
a Resource (CEDAR) at Imperial 
College, London, puts the number in 
excess of 1,000. 

There are well-known large users in 
finance (for example, Barclaycard and 
the National Westminster Bank), in 
the motor industry (Ford and Austin 
Rover), in service industries (British 


the Robotics Revolution 

i M Complete Guide fQr Managers and Engineers 

rPETER Biscidtr ; , 
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f^'The robottcis revolution Is now hard technological fact, and 
the, transfdrmatlon of outmoded industrial processes is well 
under way. This book is the complete guide for all those 

,/ affected. Written clearly and-wlth the non-specialist in 
mind, it introduces all important aspects of the subject, 

. 362 pages, £ 19.50 (0631 131620) 
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Telecom, British Airways, and British 
Gas), and in several government de- 
partments (for example, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Security). 
The computer industry is also making 
extensive use of CBT, but this is an 
obvious application in an environment 
where it might be expected to flourish. 
The wide range of subject areas in- 
cludes clerical and procedural training, 
product knowledge for sales and sup- 
port staff, fault finding, management 
training and, at last, some interperson- 
al skills training. 

Witfi this increase in numbers, (here 
is a welcome maturity in approach. 
Whereas in the early 1980s many users 
saw CBT os a technological fix (what- 
ever (he training problem, the best 
answer is a computer), there is now a 
more critical appraisal of its strengths 
and weaknesses, resulting in more 
appropriate use so that CBT is finding 
its place in a broader mix of training 
media. The impnet of personal compu- 
ters hns caused a dramatic fall in the 
entry costs of CBT. Wc arc now in a 
postition where the costs of human 
resources dominate the overall cost of 
training and make machine-medinted 
learning potentially attractive. Given 
that the necessary hardware can be 
acquired for as little as £1,000, more 
organizations ore prepared to invest in 
pilot studies to determine the cost- 
effectiveness for their applications. 
However, increasing staff costs have 
also added to the costs of producing 
training packages and have resulted in 
a growing interest in CBT authoring 
systems. 

During the past four years there has 
been a marked trend away from writ- 
ing CBT materials in general-purpose 
languages like Basic or Pascal, in 
favour of specialized systems such as 
Microtext, PASS, Mentor and scores 
of others. But most of these systems 


arc far from idcnl and much uf the 
contemporary courseware is con- 
strained and disappointing because of 
their apparent limitations. Wc should 
lie driven hy our training needs and not 
by the technology: able to work from 
the premise that anything the trainer 
wants to do is possible - rather than 
from the limitations of the language. 

To overcome this, we need more 
awareness about CBT and more emph- 
asis on training technology. But 
perhaps wc should not be too surprised 
and disenchanted by this shortcoming: 
measured bv the timescales of change 
in training, CBT has only been around 
for a very short time. Perhaps wc arc 
expecting too much too soon. But even 
if we are, it is no excuse for complacen- 
cy, for the training world will not wait 
very much longer for the promise of 
CBT to be matched by its perform- 
ance. 

One of the consequences of this 
rapid growth is that CBT has outstrip- 
ped the infrastructure needed to sup- 
port it. The cun-rent generation of 
trainers (like the current generation of 
teachers) have never been exposed to 
CBT as learners, and so may encoun- 
ter difficulties in making informed 
decisions about whether, when and 
how to use it in their courses. 

Initiatives by the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission during the past two 
years have resulted in some courses for 
training CBT specialists (for example, 
Datasolve's Project Author) but there 
is also a need for the majority trainers 
to know the same things about CBT 
that they currently know about other _> 
media such os the overhead projector § 
and video (some cynics would also S 
maintain that most trainers know very * 
little about these either). jji 

We connot underestimate the mag- z 
nitude of this training problem. There % 
are some 500,000 people involved in q 
training in Britain (the precise figure 5 
depends on who qualifies as a “train- J 
erj with a significant annual turnover, 
so thnt the numbers needing some 
basic training in CBT run into tens of 
thousands each year. Hie current 
training programmes, catering for a 
few hundreds, can .only scratch the 
surface of this demand. 

In part, the training problem is being 
addressed by on increasing number of 
conferences , some devoted specifically 
to computer-based learning and train- 
ing (tor example, CAL ’851n Notting- 
ham in April. 1985) and others looking 
more generally at the use of machine- - 



nology International Conference in 
London In April, 1985). A CAL/CBT 
community has also been established. 
The National Computing Centre has 
set up a "forum" which looks specifi- 
cally at CBT and. interactive video. 


ed by the Association 
qcatlonal and Training Technol- 
ogy (AETT) which holds an annual 
conference and publishes a quarterly 
journal (PLET) incorporating CAL- 
ftews - a newsletter covering CBT as 
well as CAL. The wider view of CBT 
- and its rflle in training is reflected in 
tho theme of its next conference: 
"Education , Training and Lnformatlbn 
Technologies: economics' and other • 
realities’'. It will examine the intefac- 
, tions between advanced Information 
technologies r- CBT, interactive video, 
artificial Intelligence (AI), intelligent 
knowledge-based expert' systems, tefe- * 
and video-conferencing, Information 
retrieval) and so on. --which are a 
matter of current concern to the prac- 
tj&in a trainer. Some other professions! 
associations (for example* the Institute^ 
Of Training and Development) are also 
interested in CBT but are not. as yet, 
Vary activel . '• 

i With' tbfe. demise ;qf‘ CEDAR a( ! .X 
Imperial College, It is turf clear where : ■ 


training organization. Perhaps the 
challenge of providing an effective 
service should now be taken up by one 
of the other information providing* 
organizations such as the British Asso- 
ciation for Commercial and Industrial 
Education or the Manpower Services 
Commission’s Materials and Re- 
sources Information Service. 

Users have found that CBT imposes 
an unfamiliar discipline on the produc- 
tion of training materials. For many of 
them the systems approach is no longer 
d mechanistic academic ideal but a 
necessity, and the resulting training 
materials - regardless of the medium 
used to deliver them - are the better 
for it. One of the lessons which has 
been learnt is that the production of 
effective, high quality CBT course- 
ware requires a blend of skills includ- 


and how it is taught, of the strengths 
and weaknesses of CBT and other 
media, of graphic design and the 
layout of instructional materials, of the 
design, programming, validation and 
documentation of computer software, 
and- of the evaluation of training 
materials.. 
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combination. 

The state of the art of CBT is 
confused by the introduction of new 
technologies such as interactive video 
and, less obviously, Al. Trainers are 
faced with the choice of starting to use 
'‘traditional’’ CBT (it is significant that 
we can now use such a term) and then 
progressing, if they want to, to the new 
challenge of adding video controlled 
by computer - or of moving directly to 
interactive video. While some people 
regard interactive video as a way of 
rc-sequencing and controlling video 
with the aid uf a computer, others, and 
in particular the CBT community, 
perceive it as an extension to CBT - as 
a way of adding very high quality, 
animated graphics und filmic Images to 
their CBT sequences. The reality is 
that interactive video is a medium in its 
own right, demonstrating that tho 
integrated whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. History may show, as 
many of its proponents think it will, 
that Interactive video will be the main 
evolutionary line and that CBT will be 
perceived merely as a sterile side 
branch. . ... 

The full impact of artificial intelli- ■ 
gence tools ana techniques on CBT has 
yet to be felt. During the past two 
years, the tools for developing expert 
systems, which can not only help in 
decision making, but can also explain 
and teach how they came to those 
decisions, have come out of the re- 
search laboratory and are available m 
the training classroom. Other Al- 
based systems can be adapted to the 
learning strategies of individual 
trains?? to a much greater extent than 
the. traditional, programmed teaming 
materials that we see today. So far, few 
trainers have been able to take advan- 
tage of them. Again, there are the 
problems of training the trainers ann 
dearth of off-th*-*"-*' — “ 

-ouBir courseware. 

Predictions about the spread of new 
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or three years, interactive video ana 
AI wilJ radically change the shape ot 
CBT aa we know it toaay. 

Should start to drop the term CBT ana 
talk Instead of new technology JJ 
training, lids would certainly be m 
■ accord with the long-term aim or 
integrating CBT into training technol- 
ogy and might help to ovwcome foe 
nuamatch between the rapid advances 

iii die use of new tecnoologies w 
training and the slower development 
of the technology of training * tselt - 
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everybody. That’s why so 
many schools, colleges and 
businesses are installing 
computer networks, to 
distribute the mmm 
. - 

lacllities cost-effectively to more 

users at a time. 

At least, that’s the theory. 

THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 

- simplicity itself 

in practice, an effective local 
network cah be hard to achieve 
•* the machines you start with were 
ofl^nally designed for single-user 
, |)9me computing (as many institu- 
“Ws have already learned). They 
n ^ed extra chips, special dock boxes 
an ~“ ‘ eir supplies, and often 


of the sojdermfii iron. 


THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
IS DIFFERENT 

With its powerful 380Z server 
unit and high-speciflcation 480Z 
work stations, you can get it up and 
running without any exotic bolt-on 
extras. 

You’ll find it easy to use, fully- 
interactive, and above all reliable. 

In fact, the CHAIN network 
will support up to 16 simultaneous 
users at a lower all-in price than 
competitors’ machines with far 
inferior performance, 


multi-user configuration. 

En route to the full 

CHAIN network; our new 
Shared-Disc System provides 
low-cost facilities to' several 
users simultaneously from one disc- 
drive unit 

~So if you are thinking of a 
multi-user upgrade, look at the RML 
CHAIN network before you buy. 

It’s the one that has proved itself - 
800 times oven 

For details contact Tina Davies 
at the address below. 
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CYBERNETIC APPLICATIONS LIMITED 
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Smart employers 
have their computer 
trainingprogrammes 
tailor made 

'We can provide mads to measure. ' Hands on' training packages in Computer-Aided 
Business Systems. Computer-Aided Engineering and Microelectronics. 

It's open learning all the way Which means trainees can leam at a lime and pace to suit 
them: evenings or weekends al our modem centre. 

Hardware, software, mist active video, specialist training officers, seminar facilities; , 
Sx. IntormatioocfinUP.wefmvetlaW. ' ' ~ V 

Training Packages are also available lor use by olhw Canties - it you have an 
immediate interest contact Jack Tliey. Director. East Lancs Technology Unit 
on 0254 3139Z or write for further mtonnailon. 


East Lancs 

Technology Unit 


Telephone (0254) 31392 
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Accrington and 
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You don t need experience 
to start a new career in 
Computers. 
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At the touch 
of a switch 


by Lyndon A. Thomas 

Microelectronics has the potential to 
make enormous improvements to the 
quality of life for many disabled peo- 
ple, and yet we are failing to make the 
technology available to all but a Tew of 
those who can benefit. 

I recently met a student who, in spite 
of being blind and deaf, is studying 
computer science at university. In 
order to follow lectures he reauircs 
someone to type a summary of what is 
being said. As the summary is being 



order to follow lectures he reauircs 
someone to type a summary of what is 
being said. As the summary is being 
typed, it is automatically translated 
into Braille for him to follow while the 
lecture is in progress. He is able to 
•'read" his textbooks with the aid of an 
"Opt aeon”, a device which consists of 
a read head, containing a matrix of 
light detectors and a matrix of vibrat- 
ing pins. When the head is placed over 
a section of print the pins vibrate in the 
same pattern as the image under the 
read head. Using this device the stu- 
dent is not only able to read text from 
books, but he is also able to follow 
diagrams and read data directly off a 
computer screen. This student demon- 
strates what can be achieved if existing 
technology is properly applied. But he 
is not typical: he is one of the technolo- 
gical elite who are benefitting from the 
new technology. 

Although there can be no doubt that 
the microcomputer is capable of help- 
ing many people who at the moment 
have a very limited ability to communi- 
cate, we are failing in two major ways. 
First, we are not systematically provid- 
ing the technology to all those who 
niay benefit from it; and second, in 
many cases we are failing to provide 
the necessary training and ancillary 
services to ensure that maximum be- 
nefit is gained when those devices are 
provided. The problem of making the 
technology available to those who 
might benefit from it is being tackled 
by educationists, occupational therap- 
ists, social workers, speech therapists, 
research workers In colleges and other 
research establishments and many 
others, in a largely uncoordinated 
manner. Rehabilitation of the disabled 
adull is therefore often an unpredict- 
able affair. In contrast, the use of 
microelectronics in schools dealing 
with children with .special needs is 
extremely well organized, thanks to 
the excellent work of the Special 
Education Microelectronics Resource 
Centres set up by the Council for 
Educational Technology, 

In some areas we can see Informa- 
tion technology being used to the 
benefit of a large group of handicap- 
ped people. On a recent trip to the 
United States, I was able to communi- 
cate directly with Republic Airlines, 
using the telephoncr, Without having to 
be able to hear anything. I did this by 
making use of a pocket sized keyboard 
and display and a service called Tele- 
communication Devices for. the Deaf 
(TDD). : Republic Airlines, like, mdny 
, other companies in the United States, -■ 
have installed their own TDD termin- 
al . For a deaf person this service means 
that they are never isolated. Even 
•when travelling they are able to keep in 
touch wilh .friends, travel agents, air-' 
Wr and anyone else who' chooses to 

. , »<*rvtce. 

provide. (lie; l uu 6V... - .. 

In Britain the Royal National Insti- 
tute, for the Deaf (RN ID) decided, ndt 
■■to introduce a -similar service until' the . 


quickly and developed a system spe- 
cially for the deaf. In this country, we 
waited until Ceefax und Oracle were 
available, and now provide subtitles as 
part of a much wider service. Again, 
this has helped to reduce the cost of the 
hardware needed to make use of this 
service. 

Deaf people are not the only people 
to benefit from the introduction of 
microelectronics. Almost any disabled 
person, whatever their disability, can 
now operate a computer. All that is 


he wishes to press, and the alternative 
keyboard ■‘presses*’ the appropriate 
key for him. Other systems now being 
made available show the user a picture 
of the keyboard and allow him to select 
a key simply by looking at the key 
required. Such sVstems are still expen- 
sive and suffer from the disadvantage 
that the user usually must hold his or 
her head fairly steady. An alternative, 
much cheaper, system has been de- 
veloped for people who have good 
control of their head position. A 
remote light pen is fastened to the 
user's head, and the user can, by 
moving his or her head, select a 


character by pointing to it on a display. 
One example of such a device is the 
Photonic Wand developed by Dr John 
Coles. 


For blind and partially sighted peo- 
ple, one of the most exciting develop- 
ments has been the talking computer. 
Dr Tom Vincent has been using speech 
synthesizers to help visually handicap- 


ability to move an arm or leg, blow into 
a tube, move the eyes, blink, and so 
on. A few years ago, researchers were 
writing programs for disabled children 
who were able to operate single switch- 
es. Although such programs often had 
an immediate beneficial impact on the 
children for whom they were intended, 
it was soon realised that it was not 
possible to provide enough software to 
meet the educational needs of all 
physically handicapped children. In- 
deed. it became clear that physically 
handicapped people should be able to 
use all commercially available soft- 
ware. Researchers therefore set about 
developing “alternative keyboards", 
the main requirement of which was 
that (from the computer’s point of 
view) anything typea on the alterna- 
tive keyboard should be indistinguish- 
able from something typed, on the 
-computer's own keyboard. Also, any 
operation which could be carried out 
on the computer's own keyboard 
should be possible on the alternative 
keyboard. A wide range of such 
alternativekeyboardsis now available. 
Some only require die person to be 
able to operate a single switch, or pair 
of switches, und use a row/column 


listen to the resul 


running a 


ik, and so program. In effect, the speech unit is 
:hers were used to “read aloud” everything that 
d children appears on the computer screen. Dr 
gle switch- Vincent and his team have also de- 

often had veloped a talking word-processor that 
act on the allows visually handicapped students 
intended, to type either in Braille or on the 
t was not normal keyboard. The computer can 
Dftware to “read back 1 ' selected portions of the 
ds of all text. Material typed in Braille can be 
ldren. In- printed on an ordinary printer for 
physically reading by a sighted person. A variety 
be able to of Braille output devices are available: 
able soft- some produce a single line of Braille 

’ set about which can be updated at any time; 

lyboards", others produce pages of embossed 
vhich was Braille and are used when permanent 
point of copy is required, 
te altema- Blind people have been using talk- 
istinguish- ing machines, capable of reading pages 

id. on the or a hook, for some time. However. 
Also, any the cost of these machines has meant 
arried out that only institutions could afford 
keyboard them . A British company has recently 
ilternative announced a new product which \yiu 
of such reduce the cost of such readers. Ober- 
1 available, on International have developed a low 

-son to be cost reader for converting printed text 
ch, or pair into a form suitable for transmitting to 
w/column a computer or directly to a speech 
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Possum ZX. Spectrum with expanded keyboard control. 


• scanning .principle. (Typically, the 
computer, Keyboard is displayed on a 
dedicated monitor. Columns of keys 
are illuminated in turn until the user 
operates his switch. Each key in the 
selected column is th£n illuminated in 

, turn until the switch is operated a 
. second time: The selected key is then 

• “pressed" on the computer by the 
alternative keyboard.) Others arc 
simply large versions of the computer's 

• own keyboard with finger guards fitted 

to help the hser press only the required 
trews. • 

•Until -recently; most atiei Unu>v . 


synthesizer. This means that for about 
J&00 a blind person can obtain hard- 
ware capable of reading a loud a typed 
page. Tne reader is soldwith the anility 


ly design 
Center c 


Wlacpnsin. 

to communicate with, any. hearlng per- '!L',2 Qt yw qnrtwaal standards is 
$nn‘< niict tAUnhnn* Thn kfawmA. ’yCing proposed which will mean that 


son-; aite; the' telephone. The. hearing Jfijj 
per&ti; dops flojc require any special 


to handle- four typefaces, but it is 
capable of being “taught" to recognize 
additional typefaces as well. 

Specific problems such as deafness 
and blindness arc well entered for oy 
organizations such as theiRNID ana 
the Royal National Institute » or . , " e 
Blind, what is required is an 
fion which will bring together >u 
relevant developments, and make 
them available to all people who couio 
* . i h#»lieve that in this area we 
dene m. « 

can learn a great deal from the umicu 
States, where vocational rehabilitation 
units have been set up. These units 
take any disabled adults, evaluate their 
strengths and weaknesses, provide any 
aids required, train them to use these 
aids ana help to develop the necessary . 
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u$mg a terminal. At the same time, thfe Keyboard, a user could use the same 
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All manner 
of means 

by Geoffrey Hubbard 

1978 , the year of the BBC’s Horizon (2) Sending and receiving messages 
programme “Now the Chips are from their tutors, or from other stu- 
5own", is usually taken as the start of dents - through electronic mail or by 
the information technology age in audio- or video-conferencing. 

Britain. Only six years down the road, (3) Obtaining printed material or com- 
the world about us looks relatively puter programs - through the tele- 
unchaoged, yet there arc enough in- phone network by “lelcsoftware”. 
dicaton, of one sort or another, to (4) Consulting, or obtaining data from, 
confirm that significant change is a database which may call up visual 


5own”, is usually taken as the start of 
the information technology age in 
Britain. Only six years down the road, 
the world about us looks relatively 
unhanged, yet there arc enough in- 
dicators, of one sort or another, to 
confirm that significant change is 
underway. This is markedly the case in 
the field of education ana training. 

In higher education, however, the 
strong influence of the structure of 
disciplines has limited the change. 
Information technology - the combin- 
ing of information handling, informa- 
tion transmission and information 
transformation - has been seen pri- 
marily as the concern of physicists, 
who develop the techniques of micro- 
rimiits and fibre optics and so on, 
computer scientists who create the 
computer systems and the software 
tint drives them, and information 
scientists who are concerned with the 
study of information and communica- 
tions systems. Then, in practically 
every discipline, there are applica- 
tions: the technology becomes a tool, 
like the books in the library or the 
equipment in the laboratory, in the 
service of the discipline. In this .way, 
increasing numbers of students gain 
experience of information technology 
through using, in the course of their 
irork, computers as mathematical 
manipulators, as modelling devices, 
as information stores. The role of in- 
formation technology as a learning 
medium, a system through which the 
student learns rather than a tool he 
uses in a traditional learning mode, is 
seen as the preserve of education, and 
has had, certainly compared with the 
school* sector and industrial training, 
comparatively little influence on how 
student* are taught. 

Ihli article is intended to explore 
the potential of information tcclmolo- 
Oj la teaching and learning in higher 
education, particularly In terms of 
radically different systems, and to 
“p«rc the implications for the ex- 
Bhng structures. 

Iiuonnaiion technology has three 
wments. The exceptional power und 
wide-ranging influence of tne technol- 
ogy amjes from their comhinntion, 
thl* in turn is dependent on lire 
* cs J md techniques which they 
*Bra. Thus, in Information handling 
storage and retrieval is undertaken 
"Computers, often very large compu- 
These can be interrogated 
the telephone network, which 
'"^“singly use digital exchanges 
[fore optics, and will certainly, if 
^ distance is great enough, use 
“Kiute communication. The user’s 
ii increasingly not a special 
but a general-purpose micro- 
The link-up is facilitated by 
®c«Ct that all the devices in the chain 
®®Jnurucate in digital code, though 
““mated by our human facility for 
incompatibility out of the 
™J“mwitally compatible (a consequ- 
fear, of Genesis , II, 7). Tie 
devices Is In fact simplifying, 
moro we approach the 
P^oon where the necessary equip- 
E/ 0r lb e whole relevant range of 
P™oas can be packed into three or 
for Example, the “modem" 
to link the computer to the 


bnni^^ycomputer, ratner (ban 
box toi? 4 “another, separate black 
■lexmii- tra ! bn 8 wires. Indeed the 
of tomorrow" can be 
Jr 3 )' - a microcomputer cap- 
a*? 1 direct connexion to the tele- 

fovet .?«P rinter * ft videodisc 

EJ 1 MH all nt on a modest desk, 
6o[ v ™l 0l } e elecfrica! socket. The 
v® 18 an afoio*t total lack of 
JSrJ*® that would enable a student 
CS* a “‘-“P t° do any useful 

A ^- MU W lib® used? Essential- 
utto. for rtudeuts learning, 

ft? r taachers teaching, as 
sractive and 
Independent 
, however, to 
sit may 


a uaraoasc wmen may call up visual 
images and sequences from a 
videodisc. 

(5) Consulting papers published 
through an electronic publishing 
system. 

(6) Working through a unit of compu- 
ter-assisted learning which may in- 
volve visual or audio sequences stored 
on a videodisc and called up as 
appropriate by the computer program 


(interactive video). 

(7) Building, or running, a model or 
simulation. 

(8) Writing or running a program as 
part of a project. 

(9) Writing essays or reports on a 
word-processing system. 

(10) Doing tests and assessments. 

We tend to look on such lists as the 
work of visionary adherents of the 
technological imperative: yes, such 
things could be, but why should they 
be, and nobody does them anyway. 
The Council for Educational Technol- 
ogy rccontly put together a presenta- 
tion based on schools applications of 
information technology. Wc modelled 
a pupil’s day in a school where all the 
potential applications of information 
technology were applied, each one 
being based on on application known 
to us in one or more schools today. It is 
all happening somewhere, though not 
all in the same place. The Open 
University and the many foreign sys- 
tems modelled on it or inspired by it 
and the Open Tech and the range of 
correspondence courses at various 
levels and of various degrees of sophis- 
tication all over the world, while using 
nothing more advanced than print, 
postal services, broadcasting and the 
occasional telephone call, have estab- 
lished that students can lcam through 
less orthodox methods. From these 
SRmc examples wc know that the 
effectiveness of learning depends on 
good motivation (as always, but more 
so If the student is isolated) and on 
cnrefully developed courses; not simp- 
ly the material but also the structure, 
the arrangements for tutoring and 
support, and so on. 

If these lessons arc applied to the 
development of courses utilizing in- 
formation technology, they should be 
effective. In today's Wildean econo- 
mic climate, where we know the price 


of everything and the value or nothing, 
presumably the question will be asked 
whether this will be a cheaper method. 
It is a simple and suspect question, the 
answer to which depends on how you 
evaluate outputs, and on the number 
of students over whom the investment 
costs can be spread, for it is course 
development costs, not hardware 
costs, that are significant. But much 
more important is the impact on 
students, the way of learning they 
prefer and the way in which they leam 
most readily. 

. Clearly these methods could be used 
in a normal institutional environment. 
Tiey could be applied to the teaching 
of students living-in, bur would allow 
the same courses to be offered to 
students who were non-resident, 
whether within ranee of the institution 
or not. However, this opens up some 
interesting possibilities. Tlie equip- 
ment we have postulated is in many 
homes and will be in more - micro- 
computers now, videodisc players in a 
fow "years time - for we seem to be 
conditioned to the regular purchase of 
electronic equipment. Could not the 
student then choose his or her learning 
from a range of institutions, in, this 


country and abroad, and possibly not 
all of them educational? 

Wc have already the example of 
American colleges offering vidcore- 
cordcd courses in this country, and we 
could well see more complex packages 
available. Something like the old ex- 
ternal degree system could also de- 
velop as institutions look to non- 
resident students to increase the return 
on the investment in courses initially 
designed for the full-time student. But 
while the student who needs a degree 
or other specific qualification may 
have no additional freedom beyond 
the po^ibility of shopping around the 
institutions which alone can confer the 
qualification, those who merely want 
to learn and do not require paper 
qualifications may have a very diffe- 
rent option. They could start with a 
learning needs diagnostic programme 
- in effect an educational consultancy 
service - and could proceed to con- 
struct a programme or work tailored to 
their own specific requirements. They 
might draw on material from many 
sources, and if there are needs which 
cannot be met from the institutions, we 
can be sure that commercial providers 
will emerge. 


Capture, store 
and retrieve 


by A. M. Hendley 


Writing in these columns some eight- 
een months ago (see 77/e THES, 
February 11, 1983), I described recent 
developments in the microfilm indus- 
try which, I felt, were bringing the era 
.of the paperless office/ubrary one 
significant step closer to reality. The 
two chief developments both involved 
the marriage of microfilm and compu- 
ter technology. The first - computer 
output microfilm (COM) involves the 
use of microfilm as a cheap, conve- 


nient, high-density alternative to pap- 
er output for computer systems. The 
second is computer assisted micro form 


retrieval systems (CAR systems). 

COM is not new: COM recorders 
have- been available since the- early 
1960s. However, recent developments 
in both the design of COM recorders 
and, of course, the enormous range of 
computer systems on the market ; nave 
significantly widened the role which 


enabling raore organizations to install 
their own in-house COM recorder. 

COM is used to disseminate library 
catalogues, statistical reference works, 
automotive and other technical parts 
manuals, financial statistics in the 
banking and insurance sector and a 
host of other applications where vast 
amounts of data need to be dissemi- 
nated quickly and cheaply. In addition 
to pure data processing applications, 
computer-assisted design output can 
now be plotted directly onto microfilm 
using specially designed COM recor- 
ders, and word processing output can 
also be archived on microfilm using 
COM. Last year saw the launch of a 
low-cost COM recorder (selling for 
under £20,000) aimed at users of 
minicomputer and shared logic word 
processing systems. And it Is expected 
that this will be followed by a number 
of similar low-cost COM recorders. 


can play in the office and library, opening up the market for in-house 
rn COM recorders make use of COM systems to medium-sized o rea- 
ver film technology and feature nlzations as well as the traditional big 


Modem COM recorders make use of 
dry silver film technology and feature 
their own internal processing facilities, 
so that microfiche containing the 
equivalent of 400 pages of text or 
drawings can be delivered ready for 
use in approximately one minute. 
Also, an increasing number of COM 
recorders can be linked to computer 
systems online, allowing COM units to 
be used for dumping program checks, 
sysouls, and so on, and generally 


It seems to me that the transfer of a 
greater measure of control over what 
the student learns and how it is learned 
from the teacher/trainer to the learner 
may well be the most significant effect 
of information technology on higher 
education. There is little doubt that 
increasing applications of information 
technology will take place within the 
present framework, but if the experi- 
ence and knowledge in the system is to 
benefit a greatly increased and more 
diverse constituency, the next few 
years should be used to develop the 
structures and systems which will serve 
new categories of students. AIL that is 
needed exists; it is a matter of de- 
ploying the resources in new ways to 
meet new needs. Now that the funding 
agencies have called for a change in 
attitude on money, the time is ripe for 
arguing the case for development 
funds tor work on the methods and 
services which the sector provides. In 
terms of overall costs this is no great 
matter, hut it may well be crucial to the 
role of the sector at the end of the 
century and beyond. 

Geoffrey Hubbard Is Director of the 
Council for Educational Technology. 
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COM users. 

CAR systems use microfilm as a 
cheap way of capturing and storing 
incoming documents (correspond- 
ence, invoices, trade literature, re- 
ports, articles, and so on) and use the' 
computer to create, maintain, manipu- 
late and search on index t<? the file of 
documents. In many systems, too, the 
microfilm is stored In an automatic 


retrieval unit which is linked to and 
controlled by the computer. In these 
systems the relevant document images 
can be retrieved and displnyed/printed 
out automatically. CAR systems are in 
existence which are based around 
microfiche, aperture cards, 16-mil- 
limetre roll film, and even high-density 
ultrastrips- the choice of format being 
governed by the type of documents to 
Be captured, the budget of the user 
organization and the speed of retrieval 
required. ’Tliey are in use in technical 
libraries, accounts departments, per- 
sonnel departments, hospital record 
systems, student record systems, and a 
whole range of other applications. 

One example of a CAR system is the 
Kodak 4000 system, a powerful turn- 
key CAR system which was launched 
in Britain last year at the International 
Business Show. The user is offered a 
choice of high-speed rotary cameras or 
versatile planetary cameras for input - 
the choice being determined by the 
type of documents to be filmed. Small, 
standard documents such as cheques, 
invoices, and so on, can be filmed 
automatically on a rotary camera at 
continued on page vlll 
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In the piracy of 
their own homes 


by Jim Stevenson 

One characteristic of “new" informa- 
tion technology is that ii is rapidly 
becoming “old 1 ' information technolo- 
gy. Some of it has been around for a 
dpeade or more and some has reached 
high penetration points in homes, 
schools and - in the case of the 
Walkman - into pockets. It has often 
been said that new technology in 
education cannot alone solve educa- 
tional problems nor can it replace or 
undermine good facc-to-facc tuition. 
However, it can and does provide 
teachers and learners, both adults and 
children, with new resources; and in 
some cases it can quite dramatically 
enhance the enjoyment of discovery 
and it can open doors of understanding 
and delight. 

For educational broadcasters the 
most significant development in the 
past five years has been the rapid 
spread of video. With JO per cent of 
homes now equipped and virtually ali 
secondary schools possessing at feast 
three video -cassette recorders, the 
ephemeral nature of the medium has 
been to some extent removed and its 
value as a learning resource thereby 
increased. Schools bunk often quite 
sizeable librariesof cassettes for use by 
lenchers at the time of their choice. 
And the time-shifting of programmes 
by individuals is commonplace, view- 
ing. as one BBC wit has put it, “in the 
piracy of their own homes". To use 
programmes about, for example, natu- 
ral history. Chinese cooking, and fore- 
ign languages is a different educational 
experience using the stop's! art button 
to that of relying only on the moment 
of transmission. The television 
medium in its video mode has been 
transformed in Marshall McLuhan’s 
terms from “cool" to “hoi". The 


messuge within the medium has be- 
come greatly more retrievable and 
accessible; tlm responsibility for pace 
and scheduling has to some extent 
been transferred from the teacher to 
the learner. 

This transformation of a medium 
was probably most dramatically seen 
with radio in the Open University 
where, in the early I97tis, a substantial 
part of the radio output was more for 
enrichment than tor direct hard 
teaching. In this it often seemed to fail 
particularly in the areas of mathema- 
tics and science. But the production of 
highly crafted audio-cassettes coupled 
in ninny cases with (he simultaneous 


television is still a relatively rare 
teaching resource and to tic up a 

S hack system fur a whole lesson and 
nps use only one five-minute prog- 
ramme segment might he regarded as 
wasteful. In many schools the equip- 
ment is held in isolation well away 
from other resources and the viewing 
of a programme is. for many classes, 
more of an "event” than a fully 
integrated educational experience. 
Until videos reach perhaps ten times 
ihcir present numbers in schools, the 
dream of self-instruction and the flexi- 
ble use of video in classroom corners 
will remain mainly theory. 

So whether it is adults alone or in 
groups or children at home or in 
classes, it is the learning environment 
which counts and to which the produc- 
er has to address his or her production 
strategy if the full potential of the new 
video and audio technologies are to be 
realized. 

If video in homes and schools is one 
story then the microcomputer and its 

C eriphcrals is quite a different one. 
Inooubtcxlly much of the current 
fascinarion for microcomputers and 


uscof?^ d’e quite staggenng penc.rahon of the 

-.nsi 1 1 m i inns - imiwuf Hip medium hardware in Britain was boosted by 


and equations - moved the medium 
from tnc educational periphery of the 


Open University to the centre of the 
stage. The extent of this transforma- 
tion was such that many students 
regarded '‘audio'* as the most useful 
component on u number of courses. 


television and particularly by the 
BBC's Computer Literacy project. 
There are an estimated 3.5 million 
microcomputers in Britain: 98 per cent 
of schools have at least one (the 


A parallel transformation of educa- two per primary school). More 


A parotid transformation or cun ra- 
tional television is more difficult to 
achieve and is possibly less educa- 
tionally viable. Certainly it is easy to 
imagine highly structured video with 
pauses for group discussion or other 
activity, but there tire few examples 
outside mathematics and language 
teaching. It is also a mistake to gener- 
alize, as some writers have done, from 
the Open University’s experience of 
audio, with highly motivated adult 
learners working alone, to classroom- 
based educational television or even to 
people learning casually in their own 
names. Classroom reality can militate 
against stop/start audio and video. 
With only an average of three video- 
cassette recorders per secondary 
school with perhaps n thousand pupils. 


average is nine per secondary school 
and two per primary schuoi). More 
than half of these run courses on 
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computing; over 80 per cent have 
computer clubs; and nearly half of all 
teenagers have access to a computer in 
their own homes. A bewildering 
quantity of software is now in circula- 
tion - available from many sources 
including transmission over the air as 
tele-software and radio-software; 

As with video, however, the 
penetration of the microcomputers 


into schools - though rapid - is still 
tiny. Seymour Papert, in nis fascinat- 
ing work with young children explor- 


ing mathematical concepts using the 
computer language LOGO, has cer- 
tainly opened a door on the traditional 


-numeracy problem as well as on the 
way people learn. But the effective 
application of such work demands a 
very high school density of computers. 
Self-instruction, drill and practice with 
,a one;to-oqe or even one-to-five pupil/ 
computer ratio Is impossible in most 
schools and the reality is often a locked 
"computer room" with the hardware 
nailed to the tabic tops. 

It Is not surprising then that with such 
unavailability and rack of awareness of 
what the machine can do, many see the 
microcomputer in the classroom os 
limited. There have been disappoint- 


conUuued from page vii 

high speed; periodicals, books and 
other larger documents can be Aimed 
on a planetary camera. Once the 
documents have been recorded and 
the reels of 16-milllmetre Sim have 
been processed, Ihev-are loaded into 
one of Kodak's high-speed roll film 
retrieval units where the film is wound 
through automatically a frame at a' 
time and, while the frame Is displayed 
bn the screen,' an operator can Index It 


wftk system, as 
CAR systems, 


ment; System software package sup- 
plied as part of the system so all the 
operator has to do is enter the relevant 

aU- C.1J. . 


ments as reality has slid over the first 
dream. There is much “so what?" 
software which would hardly be 
acceptable educationally in Dothchoys 
Hall. Some software is unattractive 
visually. Some is full of frustrating 
blind alleys. Some has “hugs" which 
the unskilled operator cannot remove. 
It is often quite expensive. There is an 
urgent need for the rapid development 
not only of attractive and effective 
software packages but a continuing 
dchatc about what microcomputers 
are for and where the key future 
applications lie. 

The home computer, however, is 
quite a different kettle of fish. There, 
people have time to play and learn to 
program. The computer can grow 
through peripherals into control con- 
soles, word-processors and linked ter- 
minals. Undoubtedly, the major 
use is still for playing games, but this 
may be no bad thing at this early stage. 
Such games often demand great skill; 
they arc gloriously entertaining and for 
those who need to be calmed they have 
a mind-wiping capacity to smooth the 
end of a hard day. As word-processors, 
microcomputers are transforming 
many writers' capacity for work and 
creativity. As adjuncts to small 
businesses, they are editing away much 
tedious leg work. And as toys for both 
young and old, they are eroding the 
traditional pleasures of teasing the cat 
and knitting. 

These two new information tech- 
nologies are the ones which for educa- 
tional broadcasters have been and are 
centre stage. Two others are creeping 
up. The first is videodisc. Long re- 
garded as a disastrously expensive 
side-alley, this is emerging not as a 
device for replaying films but as a 
database. Coupled with a microcompu- 
ter, a videodisc can provide a large 
rapidly accessible store of pictures and 
data. One project, coupled with a 
series of television programmes, has 
recently been announced: the BBC's 

|j info rma t i o n | J 
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by keying in certain key words into the 
Kodak computer system via a standard 
cathod6-ray tube (CRT) .and 
keyboard, with the Kodak system, as 
with most turn-key CAR systems, ' 
there is a modified Database Menage- 


cords, and .so on. Other systems - 
based on microfiche and jackets- have 
been used to file newspaper cuttings 
and trade literature catalogues in tech- 
nical libraries and personnel and stu- 
dent records in many public sector 
organizations. 

Both COM and CAR systems help 
organizations to overtome one of the 
last remaining obstacles to office/lib- 
rary automation - namely the problem 
qf how to capture, store and retrieve 
the ever growing mountains of paper 
that pour into offices and libraries 
every day. However, there are still 
limitations with current CAR systems 
that mean they fall short of many 
companies’ view of the ideal office/ 
library of the future. The Ideal would 
be to totally integrate document and 


data in the fields as indicated yia a 
flMhbigoiiisqf and a series of operator 
ftrompt$ bn the screen. Once all the 
frames on the film h^ve been Indexed, 
the reel of film i$ stored in a carousel 
system alongside the , workstation 
which, comprises the CRT, microfilm 
retrieval! unit and film storage unit. 
./The, KA{L.4QOO- system is. based 
around a powerful, minicomputer sys- 
tem and can support' up tQ eight' 
work-stations, so that different depart- 
ments within an. organization can Us6 
the same' computer to store the index 
to their QWh'jhdiVldual microfilm filepi' 
At thfe retrieval rtage the user accesses 
the computer index and searchCs for. 
the "■ particular document he ' wants. 
When the doqimeht Is located. the^ 
CRT- will display: the microfilm loca- 
tion where that imageils stored; the 


• j luiuiiuauuil 

he needs to enable him to carry out his 
particular duties. In tho office this 
• means having access via one screen to 
.. both his own correspondence which 
has been generated Internally on a' 


word-processing system and also his 
clients i correspondence whidi : has 
been received by the organization in 


1 riser then siriiplylbads the relevant rep]' 
.of film" faith .the Retrieval - unit and! 1 
pfeSaBS a! Search' biirtoqpn Ufetonteu*- 
tef ttjrmtpalf lri under mo seconds, the 
relcVapt-dpcument unage is displayed , 


. ■ . ail 

nand-wntten Form. In the library en- 
vironment, it means being able to go 
' onU !!®, t 9 R bibliographic database such' 
as "Chemical Abstracts”; find, the 
refereqee for the article you want and' 
then,; instead of having to fill in a 
• ^ ^ b off to the 

British Library who will .then send a 
photocopy of the article by post or. van. 
simply press a button on the tenninai 
anri access the full text qf^ that article 
th£ f sam e screen or 

facials, that the nece? 


“Domesday Disc", which will form the 
electronic version of the 1086 version. 
For this, data on, for example, re- 
creational and sports facilities, places 
of worship, shopping facilities and 
transport services (bus stations, rail- 
way stations, etc) will be collected by 
pupils from 10,000 schools in every 
area of Britain and fed using individual 
microcomputers and specially de- 
signed software into the final Domes- 
day Disc. It is an exciting project both 
educationally and technically Hnd it . 
moves another information technolo- 
gy gadget one rung higher. 

The second is the sateiiite network. 
Apart from using satellites for direct 
broadcasting, about which there has 
been much talk and even more paper, 
point-to-point communications are in 
rapid development. Project SHARE 
(Satellite for Health and Rural Educa- 
tion) initiated by the international 
telecommunications satellite organiza- 
tion, Intelsat, and the International 
Institute of Communications, is for the 
next two years allowing for exchange 
of information in the areas of health 
and education throughout the world 
using Intelsat’s system of IS satellites 
in synchronous orbit. During this ex- 
periment. universities, libraries, hos- 
pitals, research centres and individuals 
in often remote areas will explore and 
develop communication systems us- 
ing, for example, two-way voice and- 
facsimile, two-way digitally-compress- 
ed video, slow-scan video, personal 
computer to personal computer com- 
munication by small Earth terminals, 
and video- and audio-conferencing. 
The question we must now ask is 
whether the economics of such space 
technologies will allow for home and 
school penetration on timescales that 
will rival video and the micro- 
computer. * 

Educational broadcasters are always 
closely associated with the develop- 
ment of new information technology. 
The media nre tied inextricably with 
the messages. Recent developments 
have not only allowed us to do better 
what we have done before but have 
also changed our products and pointed 
a way towards a flexible development 
of our future. Through these technolo- 
gies the opportunities for learning are 
bound to increase both in the home 
and in our schools. It is only a malterof 
time. My guess -is that our overall 
educational provision and the techni- 
ques by which we learn will -be con- 
siderably changed by the year 2000. 

Jim Stevenson is Education Secretary 
for the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, formerly Head of Programmes at 
the BBC's Open University Production 
Centre. 


key elements of such future electronic 
document storage systems include 
sophisticated charge-coupled device 
array scanner? capable of performing 
analog to digital conversion of source 
documents at speeds of one A4 page 
per second, high-speed data networks 
lor the transmission of digital bit 
streams, very high-resolution display 
terminals capable of displaying in 
excess of 2,000 lines on a 15 inch screen 
and two storage media. The first is 
microfilm stored in automatic retrieval 
units that operate under computer 
‘ .control and can retrieve, scan ana 
digitize microfilm images at mgn 
speed, the second is a totally new 
storage media - the digital optical disk 
- developed as a spin-off from optica! 
videodisc systems and offering law- 
cost, high-density digital storage. 

Such systems are referred to 
variously as videomicrographlc sys- 
■ terns, microimage transmission sys- 
tems and electronic document storage 
' Systems (EDSs) - we will adopt the 
latter term. A number of companies in 
the United States, including Ragen, 
Access Corporation, TERA, Int£ 
grated Automation, Philips and others 
nave installed such systems. The most 
recent system to have been announcea 
. is the Kodak Image Management Sys- 
tem (KIMS) which is oT parting 
... interest as it is based on Kodak s CAR 
system - KAR 4000 - and offers 
existing users of microfilm systems » 
• path through to these BDSs. 
and. many more* systems like it, wjj 1 
contribute enormously to the vers ®“'| 
ity of future electronic document stor- 
age and retrieval systems that \nu 
make use of microfilm, magnet^ 
, tfaedia and digital optical disks to cater 
j for a wide range of requirements. 

/If; Hepdley b fteodof rese fff!!f. 
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BOOKS 

Religious 

liberty 

gtUghwand the Law: religious liberty 
1 b modern English law 
by SI John A. Robllllard 
Manchester University Press, £22.50 
ISBN 07190 0956 1 

He legal framework of religious liber- 
ty in England has received much less 
attention from writers on civil liberties 
than more immediate (dare one say 
fashionable?) issues. The slightest ac- 
quaintance with history and interna- 
tional affairs reminds us that it >wi.v n 
problem in England, and still is in 
many other parts of the globe, some 
uncomfortably close; but it is easy to 
assume that a declining incidence of 
strongly held religious beliefs has 
lowered the temperature of those 
religious issues the law needs to re- 
solve. 

It would, however, be unwise to 
ssume that the law operates without 
difficulty. The value otMr Robilliard's 
book is to highlight the real, and in 
some cases growing, areas of conflict 
between the interests of the religious 
community and those of a secular 
state. 

A starting point of general religious 
toleration and minimal state interfer- 
ence serves to raise ns many problems 
as it mayresolve. How fur should there 
be parity between religion and irrcli- 
gloa (over such issues ns charitable 
status and protection of religious sus- 
ceptibilities from offence)? How far 
should religious standards dictate poli- 
cy on non-religious matters (abortion, 
or restrictions on national educational 
policy imposed by the need to 
accommodate separate schools run by 
religious organizations)? Is it legit 1 - 
n»te for the state to scrutinize the 
bona tides of “religious” bodies before 
according them such legnl privileges us 
attach to a religion? To whnt extent 


can religious belief justify exemptions 
from civic obligations (to care for 
children in accordance with “normal'' 
medical standards, to pay taxes for 
nuclear weapons, to obey any Ihw that 
offends religious conscience)? 

Issues such as these have in many 
cases been sharpened by the multiplic- 
lty of religions now widely practised in 
England, the rise of pseudo-religions, 
advances in medical science and a 
more general sharpening of social 
divisions. It is abundantly dear from 
Robilliard s book that the response of 
judges and legislators to ali of these 
pressures has been purely ad hoc. 
Whether it is possible to construct 
principles to resolve issues of religious 
liberty is debatable - it is at least 
doubtful whether the attempt to imple- 
ment any such principles would survive 
long in the rough and tumble of 
litigation and political pressures. But 
the issue is interesting and it is a pity 
Mr Robilliard makes no real attempt 

Fighting 
crime 

What is to be Done about Law and 
Order? crisis in the eighties 
by John Lea and jock Young 
Penguin, £2.95 
ISBN 0140065938 


The first answer is, of course, to avoid 
cheap and dangerous slogans. It is 
relatively easy to discuss crime but 
very difficult to be dispassionate about 
law and order. One political party, I 
have been told, has appropriated the 
whole notion of law ana order without 
being able to make any impact - other 
than negative - upon crime. A second 
answer is to consider whether law is 
related to order and, if so, in what way. 
This would allow us to get some idea of 
the kind of problem with which we are 
dealing. Despite its title this book is 
not based upon slogans although it 
docs not look rigorously at the prob- 
lematic notion of law and order. 
Instead, it is a very serious and humane 


to examine its implications. 

Two other comments should be 
made about this book. The first is that 
m dealing with the religious dimension 
of more general legal problems, one is 
often looking at the general from an 
essentially peripheral perspective. 
This can be an oddly distorting pro- 
cess, as in the author's discussion of 
Mandla v Lee (the Sikh schoolboy 
case) which is criticized at length over 
what in relation to the case as a whole 
is no more than a side issue. The 
problem (not, in fairness to the author, 
an easy one to avoid) is shown even 
more clearly in the chapter on employ- 
ment relationships, which degenerates 
into a series of points of suostanlive 
employment law unconnected except 
by the mention of religion in each. 

The other point is that readers could 
be forgiven the impression that reli- 
gious liberty is a uniquely English 
issue. Apart from a couple of Amer- 
ican cases and brief mention of the 


attempt to examine what has become 
known as normal crime - assault , theft, 
robbery, burglary and the like. 

John Lea and Jock Young identify 
two currents of opinion about crime: 
the shared mass media and right-wing 
view that crime is escalating and that 
drastic measures are required to arrest 
the collapse or the social fabric; and 
the left-wing approach which mini- 
mizes the problem of working-class 
crime and generally seeks to debunk 
the problem of crime. In neither case 
do the authors feel it necessary to 
spell out the actual views of the (almost 
exclusively unidentified) adherents of 
these positions, and it is not obvious 
why, even if such views exist, they 
should be thought worthy of consid- 
eration as units of analysis. In this 
attempt to develop a realistic strategy 
about crime and policing from a social- 
ist perspective, however, it is between 
these two currents of opinion that the 
authors tel] us the “new left realism" 
must seek to navigate. 

Hie crime rate, they properly point 
out. is not an obvious fact but a social 
and political construction. Criminal 
statistics do not mean one thing but 
many things. On the other hand, they 
counsel, the figures are not meaning- 


Nnrlhcrn Irish anti-discrimination leg- 
islation. there is almost no compara- 
tive material, and even Scotland is 
overlooked. The very different Scot- 
tish Sunday trading legislation, and the 
constitutional differences between the 
two established churches, at least, 
would have been worth bringing in. 
More use could also have been made of 
the guarantees of religious freedom in 
the European Convention on Human 
Rights, with some discussion of 
whether our domestic law is in con- 
formity with it. As it is, whal little 
commentary there is lends to be dis- 
appointingly bland. This is. neverthe- 
less, something of a pioneering work, 
opening up important areas for study 
and discussion. 

Peter WalHngton 

Peter WalHngton is professor of law at 
the University of Lancaster. 


less and must neither be underesti- 
mated nor sensationalized. It is not 
reassuring, they point out, to be told 
that the average person can expect: a 
robbery once every Five centuries; an 
assault resulting in some injury once 
every century; the family car to be 
stolen or joyridden once every sixty 
years; and a burglary in the home once 
every forty venrs. It is not reassuring 
because, although the overall chances 
of victimization arc nr seem tow, the 
objective likelihood of serious crime 
■occurring to an individual is much 
affected by locality and by the social 
characteristics of an individual. In 
other words, although there is n re- 
markable symmetry between the char- 
acteristics of offenders and victims in 
street crimes (young, lower working- 
class males on both sides of the 
criminal act), others, while subject to 
exaggerated fear of crime, are also in 
fact at some risk. There is a rational 
kernel to the fear of crime. 


Crime must be taken seriously. It is. 
Lea and Youne argue, a product of 
relative cultural deprivation and com- 


munity breakdown in which discontent 
is not allowed to be channelled into 
political form. Crime is, therefore, a 
result of economic discontent without 
political alternatives. Crime control is 
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thus essential and this involves “dc- 
marginalization'' (measures designed 
to integrate rather than separate the 
offender), pre-emptive deterrence 
(environmental precautions against 
crime and neighbourhood watch 
schemes), and tne minimal use of 
prison. The police must be made 
effective by turning the force into a 
public service and by subjecting the 
police 10 positive public accountabil- 
ity. Accountability here means that the 
community consults the police as part 
of the process of defining its needs 
rather than that the police consult the 
community in formulating its strategy. 

There is no doubt that this book 
contains many important points but 
there is a Great danger that these will 
be lost in the arguments it is bound to 
generate. Although Lea and Young 
purport to steer a passage between two 
extreme views, much of the book is in 
fact an internecine waT of the left. The 
largely disembodied and apparently 
hegemonous “left" that is attacked 
soon become “left -wring apologists for 
crime'' or “left-wing romantics". TTic 
weak arguments and slips of the critics 
are handled easily enough but the 
harder arguments tend to be less 
effectively dispatched. 

In these debates, moreover, it is not 
the important points that mnllcr; it is 
the overall message that counts. If, for 
example, we accept the contention 
that crime is a product of capitalism 
and that, though its dimensions maybe 
exaggerated, it is a real problem for 
working-class people, it is not obvious 
that the solution should be to re- 
integrate the offender, even if we 
accept that this implies that the control 
institutions must be transformed to 
epitomize justice. It is all very well to 
talk of creating or re-creating a com- 
munity, but whal sort of community is 
it that puts a great deal of emphasis on 
watching each other as snoopers? And 
it is haraly an answer to the question of 
what is to be done about police power 
to respond that the police should be 
made more effective. 

Michael McConviile 

Dr McConviile is senior lecturer in law 
at the University of Birmingham. 


computer books and serials 

IN PRINT 1984 

The latest addition to the Books in Print family listing over 15,000 books and 
1,300 serials. All aspects of the technology are covered. 

July 1984, 1,800 pages, ISBN 04352-1814-7, £46.00 

BOWKER’S complete sourcebook of 
PERSONAL COMPUTING 1985 

Includes an index of over 750 microcomputers and their specifications, and 
descriptions of over 2,500 available peripheral items. 

January 1985, c.900 pages (paperback), ISBN 0-8352-1931-3, £20.00 

OFF-AIR VIDEOTAPING IN EDUCATION 
Copyright Issues, Decisions, Implications 
R. Sinofeky 

pKJVides a comprehensive and balanced overview of the educational and 
J®Sal issues involved in the US., presenting arguments on key issues from 
opth media producers and media users. 

November 1984, 160 pages, ISBN 0-8352-17554, £27.75 


ROBOTICS, GAD/GAM MARKET 
PLACE 1985 

International coverage of the literature and manufacturers including both the 
scientific and technical aspects of robotics as well as the social, economic, 
political and human effects of labour-saving technologies. 

December 1984, 500 pages, ISBN 0-8352-3820-1, £50.00 

PARENT/TEACHER’S MICROCOMPUTING 
SOURCEBOOK FOR CHILDREN 1985 

F\ill listings and descriptions of over 3,300 computers and peripheral items to 
help parents and teachers keep up with the latest products and services. 

January 1985, 500 pages, ISBN 0-8352-1959-3, £20.00 

HOW TO TYPESET FROM A WORD PROCESSOR: 

An Interfacing Guide 

R. Labuz 

The first book devoted exclusively to all facets of the new technology from 
producing newsletters amd reports to full-scale publishing. 

December 1984, 360 pages, ISBN 0-8352-1899-6, £25.00 


SOFTWARE DIRECTORIES TO THE WORLD OF MICRO COMPUTERS 


SOFTWARE DIRECTORY 

Provides complete listings of over 34,000 
. software packages that are currently 
available for over 200 microcomputers. 

Wwiber 1964, 1,300 pages, 

;! 0486744064, £49.50 


IBM SOFTWARE DIRECTORY 

Provides full descriptive information for 
over 3,000 programs designed for or 
compatible with, IBM systems. 

December 1984, 934 pages, 

ISBN 0-8352-1696-0, £29.50 


APPLE SOFTWARE 
DIRECTORY 


CP/M SOFTWARE 
DIRECTORY 


With over 3,500 program listings, this is 0ver 3 000 CP/M 

programs are 


acclaimed as the finest and most . 
comprehensive directory for Apple 
computer software. 

September 1984, 956 pages, 

ISBN 0-38674-001-0, £29.50 


listed, extensively described and fully 
indexed. 

December 1984, 700 pages, 

ISBN 0-8382-1973-9, £29.80 
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From 
boom to 
gloom 

The British Economic Crists: Its past 

and Future 

by Keith Smith 

Pelican, £3.50 

ISBNO 14022502 1 

Capitalism since World War II: the 

making and breakup of the great boom 

by Philip Armstrong, Andrew Glyn 

and John Harrison 

Fun tnna, £4.95 

ISBN 000 6 35794 6 

Severe economic depressions tend to 
generate u boom in at least one 
Tritfuscry: the publication of books on 
how they came about, and how to 
climb out of them. The two new titles 
of this genre now before us have much 
in common. They present critical and 

E cssimistic views from the left or far 
it, they lace their historical narrative 


Welfare 

mess 

Action on Welfare: reform of personal 
Income taxation and social security 
by Hermione Parker 
Social Affairs Unit, £2.00 
ISBN 0 907631 09 6 
The Reform of Social Security 
by A. W. Dllnot, J. A. Kay and 
C. N. Morris 

Oxford University Press for the Insti- 
tute for Fiscal Studies, £10.00 and 
£3.95 

ISBN 0 19 877226 2 and 877225 4 

Almost everyone is undertaking a 
fundamental review of the tax and 
social security systems these days. The 
need for reconsideration of income 
redistribution instruments, with the 
aim of introducing a much simpler 
structure, has been clear since the 
early 1970s. But there has been little 
detailed work until the recent spate 
Of suggestions. The conservative 
approach, mainly' adopted by the 
poverty lobby anxious to -protect its 
gains, is to see Little wrong with the 

E resent basic structure that could not 
e cured by putting more money In; 
the objective is to reduce the role of 
means tests by ensuring adequate 
support through contingent benefits. 
The radical, approach Is to seek a 
simple algorithm for the transfer of 
money between families within a single 
administrative framework. The diffi- 
culty, of course,, is thatlhare is no 
simple solution that meets everybody's 
objectives, since the objectives them- 
selves are at variance. 

Hermione Parker has been the 
champion of a “social dividend" 
scheme which she calls the Baric 
Income Guarantee. She has intros 
duced significant modifications to iron 
.out some of the flaws in the plan she 
- pul to the House of Commons select 
committee investigating "the structure 


with excursions into theory, they arc 
intended for popular consumption and 
- a sign of the times - both of them 
devote a goad deal of attention to 
Japan , and in particular to the key rule 
of the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry in the Japanese industrial 
miracle. But there the similarity large- 
ly ends. 

Keith Smith's sombre account of the 
British economy is much the more 
consistent and intellectually satisfying 
of the two. One of its main themes is 
that the severity of live present crisis 
derives from the coming together of 
two separate adverse developments, a 
long-term decline of British industrial 
efficiency relative to others, dating 
from the late nineteenth century, ana 


The account of the long-term loss of 
competitiveness mercifully leaves out 
the conventional macroeconomic 
symptoms, nnd concentrates on the 
real factories and workshops on the 
ground, especially the consistent fail- 
ure to install and indeed lo master the 
latest technology. Even when the Gov- 
ernment intervened in the postwar 
years to raise the technological level, 
it was found that the substantial British 
expenditure on research nnd develop- 
ment was mainly wasted on the aircraft 
and the armaments industries general- 
ly, instead of concentrating on the 
winners of the future, like electronics 
and chemicals. Now at the end of the 


wasted years, British industry is simply 
no longer viable. , . 

The discussion on current policies is 
introduced by u lengthy account of the 
relevant rival theories, Keynesian and 
monetarist, with their numerous 
variants. Some of this will be hard 
going for the layman, but it is written 
with verve and clarity, and isolates 
with great skill those aspects of the 

S ex general theoretical structures 
are relevant to the discussion in 
hand. Even the non-economist will 
have no difficulty in enjoying the 
thrusts at the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies of monetarist dogma and its 
derived Thatcherite practice. 

The author is obsessed by the fear 
over what will happen when the oil 
begins to run out, which he expects to 
occur before the end of this century. 
Neither the free market, nor nationa- 
lization as practised hitherto will 
then offeT much hope; instead, he 
proposes a combination of the best of 
ootn systems, overall state guidance 
and support combined with decentral- 
ized management. Additionally, in 
place of the panaceas of macroeconomic 
management beloved of economic 
advisers, such as investment-led or 
consumption-led expansion, he urges a 
painstaking detailed Improvement of 
technology and an industry-by-indus- 
tryplan or modernization. It is a sober 
ana persuasive programme. 

The study by Armstrong, Glyn and 
Harrison or the economy of the adv- 


anced western world impresses by the 
wide sweep of its data base, which 
covers all the main countries in some 
detail, though it is somewhat breath- 
less and the impression of a scissor- 
and-paste job has not been entirely 
avoided. As for the snippets of theory 
which are intended to elucidate them, 
however, it would be a kindness to 
describe them as examples of vulgar 
Marxism. The study is not apparently 
about the economics of certain coun- 
tries. but, as the title implies, about a 
conscious entity called “capitalism". In 
capitalism there are , it seems, only two 
types of people, capitalists and work- 
ers, thus effectively shutting out more 
than half the actual income earners 
who are neither or both. The workers 
are always in the right, but they have 
been betrayed time and again by (heir 
representatives in the Labour and 
socialist as well as in the communist 
parties, especially in the latter. 

On this somewhat unpromising base 
the story of the postwar reconstruc- 
tion. the long boom of the 1950s and 
1960s and the decline and crisis from 
1974 onwards is built up. It is largely 
an economic history, but some politic- 


in which output anti standards of living 
almost trebled in conditions of high 
employment causes some difficulty, 
but in a few remarkable pages the 
authors manage, while keeping entire- 



“Where the Unemployed Look for Work”, one of a series of photographs Illustrating a Picture Post article 
about an out-of-work enamel-maker in 1939, Taken from a new edition of Picture Post 1938-30 edited by 
Tom Hopkinson published next Monday by Chatto & Windus at £8.95. 


ampie solution inai meets cycryooay s .Ucular schemes crying their wares. 
Dbiectlvos, since the objectives them- . . Andrew Dilnol, John Kay and Nick 
selves are at variance. .Morris's proposals for The Reform of 

Hermione Parker has been the Social Security need W be considered 

champion of & social dividend in two parts: their Ideas about the 

scheme which she calls the Basic mechanisms by which taxes and ben- 

income Guarantee. She has intro* e fiu might be administered, and their 

duced significant modifications to iron suggestion of how those mechanisms 
out some of the flaws in the plan she ought to be used to redistribute in- 
put to the House of Commons select come. Much of their book consists of 

committee nvestigaHng "the structure the most fully argued case to date for 
of personal Inrome taxation, and ln- i; converting . the. present . complex of 



. cotdc support" (the Mehcher Commit-; 
ice). InTier new paper, however, the 
most important contribution. Is a de- 
.< tailed comparison between the present 
.’ system arid five alternatives- proposed 


converting the present complex of 
separately administered taxes and. be- 
nefits into a single system . The idea has 
been in currency for at least 10 years, 
but the Institute for Fiscal Studies team 
has made considerable progress in 


system and five alternatives- proposed c ^as made considerable progress in 
from a wide range ofthe political ■ identifying the potential advantages of 

cnectnim. Snn has cnlcnlnlrn th« nut- u „ r K. u 


spectrum. She has calculated the out- such a reform. and in showing How it ^household” are used interchangeably 

°* e&ch proposal -for q range of . might operate in practice. And,' partly ‘ throughout; this effectively eliminates 

typical famiues, at various levels of by the strength of their exposition, if, the need to 'consider the' one In four of 

earm nos, In order to dlustratc the ( also partly by tfiegpod fortune of l jidir all tax/bedeflt. assessment units. Who 

Hkely distributive and incentive effects - tuhina. thev have succeeded in flettins' are non-hmisehnldeni. . • 


ment of their later arguments about 
redistribution), their proposals for a 
system of "benefit credits'’ subject lo a 
Single rate of withdrawal certainly 
merit detailed consideration. But, of 
course, the claim that the system can 
be made to achieve any desired object 
■cannot be treated seriously in the 
absence of explicit solutions to other 
equally Important issues: assessment 
of the disabled, the assumed depen- 
dent status, of;, Wives,' treatment of 
part-time work, treatment Of non- 
' householders, equity between owner 
pccuplers and tenants, consideration 
of special needs and so on. As an 


rejecting the specific 


tend to reject the whole package of 
administrative reform. The proposals 
include more than doubling tne nomin- 
al rate of benefits paid for children , but 


subjecting the whole amount to a steep 
means test. This is alleged to be 
essential to prevent "us" from support- 
ing the children of rich parents. Mean- 
while nearly a fifth of non-pensioner 
families would be paying tax at a 
marginal rate of 84 per cent. . 


This is an option which needs to be 
compared with alternatives, and the 


^household” are used intercha 


pccuplers and tenants, consideration pros and cons analysed. But Dllnot, 

of special needs and so on. As an Kay and Morris take enthusiasm for 

example of th6 way these issues are 1 their pet scheme to the extreme of 
skated oyer, the words "family" and hitting all opposition over the head 
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Hkely distributive and incentive effects 
of each. plan. 

The mass of calculations necessary 
for this must have been a formidable . 
.task, and it needs to be . said that 
deriving conclusions from the bulky 
' comparative tables in Action on Wet * • 
fare is not easy going either. Nor are 
“model families* the best method of 
analysing tax-bonefil proposals; 
simulations based on a random sample 
of real families are better, Neverthe- 
less, thd comparisons are. h consider- 
able step forward, principally because 
Parker introduces reasonably Irrtpar- 


aiso partly oy tpe gpoa tortupe oft pair all tax/beoeflt . assessment' units. Who 

tuning, they have succeeded in getting', . are non-householders. 1 
longterm reform onto the policy agCn- , These problems detract from the 
da. That may be considered a valuable presentation of the book’s adminlsfrA- 
achipvemenl even thpugh one might tive thesis, without undermining it 
dispute the proposed solution in detail , . altogether . But they are both more 
aha even though the argument has ; prevalent and more serious in the final 
been grossly oversimplified, • : . part.- These mechanisms could, the 

Most “comprehensive schemes - pre • authors argue, be used for all sorts of 
strong on the points specifically -- possible redistributions, but they sua- 
addressed bytheir inventors, and weak . ' gest only, one; and , while pointing out 


ratting all opposition over the head 
with a blunt instrument. If you raise a 
doubt, you are just demonstrating "the 
defensive reactions Of a handful of 
DHSS officials"; you are a ''ludicrous- 


ly within Marx’s terminology and 
assumptions, to show that, given cer- 
tain conditions, the analysis of Das 
Kapital might be used to prove that 
economic growth, capital accumula- 
tion, technical progress and rapidly 
rising real wages over many years were 
entirely compatible with modem capi- 
talism. 

Much the most interesting chapters, 
perhaps the only ones worth reading! 
concern the break in the boom, which 
it is argued here was due to inherent 
contradictions as well as to OPEC. 
Here we enter a different world from 
the rest of the book: the argument 
tightens, the cliches disappear, the 
language becomes professional. Not 
entirely surprisingly, the fall in the rate 
of profit plays a large part in the 
analysis, as does the unduly high rate 
of “over-accumulation" (of capital). 
Unfortunately, since this Marxist term 
is used throughout, it is not clear 
whether savings or investment are 
meant. If it is savings, (ie if we have 
here the traditional theory that the 
maldistribution of incomes, too much 
going to the rich, leads to over-saving) 
then it is not clear why everyone had to 
increase his borrowing at the time, as is 
alleged in the explanation of the 
concurrent inflation; if, on the other 
hand, it is investment, which became 
too high, then it is even less evident 
why the authors, who constantly 
emphasize that all investment is made 
in expectation of profit, should believe 
that a decade of falling profit rates 
would be accompanied by sharply 
rising capital investment. 

The excess of accumulation, it 
should be noted, is to be understood 
not in relation to the market, but in 
relation to the available labour power, 
for the authors hold to Marx's notion 
of a fixed quantity of labour with which 
any unit of capital can be combined or 
“set in motion". They therefore come 
several times quite close to the ob- 
vious, but to them inconvenient con- 
clusion that the fall in the rate of profit 
from the late 1960s onward is related to 
the enormous success of labour, both 
in the labour market and via the social 
services, to absorb ever larger shares 
ofthe national enke, and that its ability 
to continue to do so will delay the 
recovery. 

If there is merit in this book, it lies in 
the tacit recognition that economic 
movements of Hie kind described here 
depend on quantities, on immediately 
preceding conditions and conjunc- 
tions. on the relative weight of influ- 
ences at any one time, and not on 
eternal “laws of motion” of capitalism, 
ns postulated by Marx. This makes 
prediction more difficult, and indeed 
the authors do not know how it will 
continue: “capitalism" might bumble 
along for a long time yet, or It may just 
collapse. Despite its Marxist terminol- 
ogy, good Marxists arc not going to like 
tms book, either. 

Sidney Pollard 

Sidney Pollard Is professor of econo- 
mic history at the University of 
Bielefeld, west Germany. 


are stated in detail. The critical evi- 
dence on families' profit and loss from 
the new scheme, based on extremely 
sophisticated computer analysis, is 
presented in a series of illegibly smaU 
graphs supported by a short paregrapn 
(which slates a simple conclusion not 
consistent with the graphs). A1 1 the 
analysis of the distribution of income 
post-reform omits non-working lam ■ 
lies below pensionable age. Since tnis 
is one of the most important groups , m 
risk of poverty, this omission 1 s asw* - 
nishing; Dllnot, Kay and Morns do not 
even bother to mention it. 

Hermione Parker masked some, 
good analysis in a previouspap« ' 
giving it tne fatuous title : 7 n* Af<w» 
Hazard of Social Benefits. In he 
current work, however, she g [V “ 
genuinely an alytical and almost lmp®[ 
tial comparison of the vartou 
schemes. She confines her value judg- 


because. .an argument has been re- 
. hearsed ‘‘repeatedly’' the authors are 
entitled to impatience if we still don’t 
accept ft. In short, There la No 
Alternative. . ■ ■ 

1 1 iPf ^yse there are alternatives, 
which Dllnot* Kay and Morris , have 
.. fmlcd to examine, because of. 1 their 


analysing rax-ponem propo«us, addressed bytheir inventors, and weak gest only, one; and. While pointing out which Dilnot, Kay and Morris have 

simulations based on a random sample elsewhere. The Dilnot. Kay and Mor- ; . that this Is only an example of possible failed to examine because of 1 their 

of real fami lies are better , Neyerthc- ns scheme Is no exception . Its strength .option*, , 1 Is presentation as bn :bxten- : . ‘'single minded pursuit” ( asthev Dut in 

Iras, thd comparisons are a consider- lies in its union or the tasks now : sjort of the previous (ogle mikes .it. of i shibboleth of their own ‘{ndreif 

able step forward, principally because , performed separately by income tax, ' extremely difficult to separate the they have lost ' their analytical cool *n 

Parker Introduces reasonably lirtpar- national insurance, child benefit and ^ ‘arguments. There who have followed . that the tioppiness of narts of ’thS 

rial evaluation of the pros afid cons or various means test?. Although they.: the case for a reform of mcchudisms earlier analysis overwhelm tha 
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ments to the Brst chapter ( - • - : 

tomless pit for the taxpayer . ■ ■ “ . 
reliance replaced by the begging bo 
... chief cause of unemployment 
' . . . financial penalties for bastarey 
diminished and we can forp 

them when reading the substerm* 

. analysis. Dilnot, Kay and Morris have 
: spoiled what would have been , 
! excellent work by letting overenttw 
... siasm preempt proper analysis- 

Richard BertKoud 

• Rickard 1 Berthoud is \SSS - ■*' 

:i jairw al the folic? Studies JnSIlntw 
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Seeing the 
, funny side 

Psychological Games 

by Nicola Alberto de Carlo 
Macdonald, £12.95. 

ISBN 0356 105164 

Perhaps the simplest and most conclu- 

• sin mental test ever devised is one to 
j discover whether someone is an ex- 
trovert or an introvert. You simply ask 
‘Are you an extrovert or an intro- 

! vert?*: if the person answers, he is an 
[ extrovert; if ne does not, he is an 
introvert. Most tests are rather more 
elaborate, and particularly in the Un- 
j ited Stales there is a large industry 
; devoid to producing them. Its pro- 
i ducts become obsolete guite quickly, 

' sate as soon as one version of a test is 
C widely known, it is necessary to pro- 
duce a different one. Moreover, most 
citizens have at some time been asked 
to take a mental test. 

One of the curiosities of mental 
testing is that while people hate taking 
them if anything hinges on the result, 
they Bud them fascinating to do for 
fun. The main appeal of Psychological 
Games is that it contains a large 
Bomber of tests (and answers) with 
which readers may amuse themselves. 

The tests divide into two categories, 
those intended to measure intellectual 
ibflities and those that purport to 
measure aspects of Ihe personality. 
Intelligence tests measure, among 
other tlrniBs, verbal, numerical nna 
liais (-spatial abilities. A simple ques- 
tion of the lost kind presents a shape 
and asks the testee to select which of 
six other shapes could be produced by 
inverting the original one and then 
rotating it in the fronto-parallcl plane. 

The book contains tests that vary 
greatly in difficulty. It requires little 
cogitation lo provide the next number 
in the sequence "25, 20, 15, 10 . . ." 
out some readers may well he baffled 
wiea asked what "Constable" equals 

Behaviour 
at work 

Psychology In Organizations 
J frank Bladder and Sylvia ShJmmln 
Methuen, £2,95 
ISBN 0416 33680 9 
^■1 Psychology and 
Jffnlzatlonal Behaviour 
by Michael Gruneberg 
Toby Wall 
JJey, £15.95 
[s 3N 0471 10326 8 

• books remind us, indusl- 

itu ri.fl j came into being 

and after World War I, being 
El part,cu,ar| y strong boost by the 
unknown experiments at the Hawlh- 
iE, 5? 0 7 ,n Chicago into the deter- 
°* wotten* performance - 
the IaJ®’ t0 *b e researchers’ surprise, 
afi ? n itseIf - Tbose experi- 
Ihe ImUfJ? wldel r 8660 M establishing 
rif-t r£?, rtan J :c otsodal and psycholo- 
behaviour of those 
ton in fK 1 * int « re «s l b e conlribu- 
tw< ! volumes are mostly in 
<BveiS 1 ™ area, / ,ut the y s P cak « more 

authors arc agreed is 
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coherent account is Black- 
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The intelliaence tests, therefore, 
contain something for everyone. If you 
get bored with them, you can always 
try completing the 210 items in one of 
the personality tests: the results will 
enable you to estimate numerically 


calculations. In short, if you like doing 
tests, you will enjoy the ones in this 
hook, particularly as some arc compa- 
ratively unusual. There are. for exam- 
ple, intriguing looking pictures of 
Interlocking cog-wheels or sets of lev- 
ers: the render has to decide what 
happens to one wheel or lever if a 
distant one is turned or pulled in a 
particular direction. 

Mental tests often contain serious 
defects and the ones in this book are no 
exception. First, some of them can be 
solved by using knowledge rather than 
intelligence. For example, if you do 
not know how to go about the prob- 
lem, it will take a considerable effort to 
discover that the next number in the 
sequence "5, 41, 149, 329 ..." is 581. 
whereas if you know that problems of 
this type can be solved by taking the 
differences between successive num- 
bers and the differences between suc- 
cessive differences (always 72 in the 
example), the answer is easy to calcu- 
late. 

Second, the reader will do well to 
bear in mind the arbitrate ideas that 
run through the heads of tne designers 
of the questions. If he is aware that in 
setting a question of the "Rembrandt 
= 83* kind, they arc likely to be 
allocating numbers to letters according 
to their position in the alphabet, he 
stands a good chance of solving it. If 
not, he will find himself in difficulties. 

Third, some of the questions are 
poorly worded. For example, the read- 
er may be instructed to "rotate" a 
figure without being told whether the 
rotation is to take place in the third 
dimension (for example, around a 
vertical axis) or in two dimensions 
(that is, in tne plane of the paper). 

There arc many interesting and 
important questions that can be asked, 
and indeed answered, about mental 


tests. Unfortunately, in the text that 
accompanies the batteries of ques- 
tions, dc Curio gives only a superficial 
account of the problems raised by their 

design and socio-tcchnicai systems 
theory; and the creation of organiza- 
tional chnnge. The discussion of all of 
these issues is intelligent, though 
perhaps a little nbstract for an intro- 
ductory book. 

There hns lone been n rcorc liable 
gulf between books addressed to orga- 
nizational practitioners, which are 
usually sumised with optimism and 
often odvnncc some new training proc- 
edure or approach to organizational 
consultancy, and books addressed to 
the academic community which are 
liberally spiced with caution and scep- 
ticism. Bladder and Shimmin seek to 
bridge this gulf, but they go about it in 
a manner which left me feeling dis- 
tinctly uneasy. In the early part of the 
book they Indicate what they see as Ihe 
shortcomings of research in the various 
fields they discuss. Later they propose 
that the most useful role of organiza- 
tional psychologists may be to “give 
psychology away", that is, to concen- 
trate on helping practitioners to find 
out what is wrong with a particular 
organization and lo help them to 
devise improved ways of doing things. 

This they see as superior to prom- 
ulgating generalized theories about 
human nature or organizational, be- 
haviour because such generalizations, 
from Hawthorne onwards, have not 
stood the test of time. My own unease 
stemmed from the fact that the case- 
studies which they then go on to 
present, such as the restructuring of 
the Volvo assembly line and the crea- 
tion of change within Shell, ^ por- 
trayed largely as failures. Although the 
authors analyse cogently why ihe prog- 
rammes did not achieve Jong-lasting 
effects and how they could have been 
done better, they do not have much to 
say on how these projects did create 
suDstantial change ana sustained it tor 
a number of years, before the setbacks 
which they outline. To give so much of 
organizational psychology away is to 
run Ihe risk that critics, not to mention 

Wall explores many ofthe mow issues, 
but does so by way of 

commisrion^chaptert,Tialft * ^»em 

by British; authors and half by Atner- 

SauVriW nstridians. There ; ts a|, o 


that tests should he reliable (that is, 
they should produce consistent scores 
when administered to the same indi- 
vidual on different occasions) and 
valid (they should measure what they 
purport to measure), there is no dis- 
cussion of whether they do meet these ' 
criteria or indeed of whether thev are ■ 
of any practical use. The brief discus- 
sion of how far intelligence as mea- 
sured by tests is innate and how far it is 
affected by experience is wholly in- 
adequate, and there is no mention of 
the important question of whether j 
intelligence tests are fair when ad- 
ministered to members of different 
cultural groups. 

In considering whether mental abil- 
ity is based on a single capacity, 
general Intelligence or “g" as Charles 
Spearman called it, de Carlo points 
out that when a large number of 
different tests are given, the results 
may be subjected to a factor analysis 
which groups together sets of tests on 
which lndividuafsubjects tend to have 
the same performance and which 
therefore breaks down general intelli- 
gence into different factors. But he 
Fails to warn the reader that factor 
analysis is a mathematical technique 
that does not yield an unequivocal 
result. The outcome depends, among 
other things, on how many different 
factors the test designer decides to 
allow, and this decision is an arbitrary 
one. It also depends on the nature of 
the actual questions set in the test. 

The book has other faults. It con- 
tains numerous boxes which provide 
indigestible chunks of information on a 
variety of topics that have little or 
nothing to do with the main text: they 
include the perception of transparen- 
cy, motion perception, and ethology. I 
wondered what is the point of the 
book: the author’s answer appears on 
page 54 where he states that the 
purpose of the tests presented is “to 
provide you with a better understand- 
ing of certain aspects of yourself so you 
can smile at your own and other 
people’s strengths and failings". It 
would require someone with a very 
well developed sense of humour to find 
the failings of this book risible. 

Stuart Sutherland 

Professor Sutherland is Director of the 
Centre for Research on Perception and 
Cognition at the University of Sussex . 

coverage of industrial relations, which 
goes some way towards redressing 

E ro-management bias, and a particu- 
irly dear discussion of organizational 
change. 

Although the book is more tradi- 
tionally academic, It is also substantial- 
ly more optimistic. Consider, for inst- 
ance, contingency theories of lead- 
ership and organizational structure, 
whicn seek to specify what type of 
leadership or structure is best for 
particular circumstances. Blacklcr and 
Shimmin quickly dispose of such 
theories as having "an apparent 
sophistication", whereas many 6f 
Gruneberg and Wall’s contributors 
find value in them. Other aspects of 
the book may illustrate why Blacklcr 
and Shimmin adopt their particular 
stance. 

All the contributors would probably 
agree that an adequate account of 
organizational behaviour must Include 
attention to individuals, groups and 
organizational structures. However, 
their contributions tend to be pitched 
at one or other of these levels, thereby 
redudng continuity with other chap- 
ters. The problem, of course, is not 
one just for the contributors to this 
book but for anyone who still has 
hopes that a coherent account of 
organizational behaviour can be 
accomplished. Compared to the 
Hawthorne investigators, we now 
know enough to be sure that the simple 
generalizations which they came up 
with were very partial truths. We still 
have some way to go in defining the 
most useful ways to study and to create 
changes within systems as complex as 
organizati ons. : 

Peter B. Smith 

Peter B. Smith is reader In social 
psychology at the University of Sussex. 

A second edition of Jerome Kagan and 
Howard A. Moss’s Birth to Maturity: a 
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Statistics Using Ranks 

A Unified Approach 

RAY MEDPIS 

This important book Is not only the flrsl lo present a coherent approach to rank 
statistics, but manages to explain them in a manner attractive and helplul to non 
specialist users. It is an Introduction lo statistical methods for analysing data in 
psychology and the behavioural sciences. 

456 pages. £ 1 2.50 <0 631 13788 2) 

A Teacher’s Guide to the 
Psychology of Learning 

MICHAEL J.A. HOWE 

Of all topics within educational psychology, learning is one of the most crucial. 

Yet. in terms of practical texts for teachers' use. it is one of the most neglected. 
This book is a short, down-to-earth account of learning by children of the kinds of 
knowledge and skills they acquire al school, and ll gives a highly practical 
account of learning, remembering and related processes. 

176 pages, hardback £ 1 5.00 <0 63 1 1 3577 4) 
paperback £4.95 (0 63113578 2) 

Play in Animals and Humans 

PETER K. SMITH 

This book Is about play behaviour: what U Is. what It Is for. how we describe and 
study ll, how it evolved. It combines a general theoretical account of play 
behaviour with detailed discussion of research, and sets out to relate work on 
animal behaviour with psychological research on human play- 
336 pages. £22.50 (0 63113492 1) 

The Education of the Young Child 

Second edition, completely revised and updated 

Edited by DAVID FONTANA 

This book describes In straightforward language the main theoretical and 
practical aspects of nursery and Infant school education. The second edition has 
been revised throughout to take account of recent work, and new chapters added 
on cognitive development, assessment and parent-school relationships. 

320 pages, hardback £22.50 {0 63 1 13584 7) 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 13585 5) 

Children’s Conversation 

MICHAEL McTEAR 

One of the most rapidly developing areas of child language research has been the 
study of children's conversational skills, which Is now seen as of equal Importance 
to the acquisition of phonology, syntax and semantics. This book examines In 
detail what children have lo learn to become mature conversationalists 
(February) 272 pages, hardback £22.50 (0 631 13984 2) 
paperback £8.50 (0 631 14249 5) 

Social Accountability 
and Selfhood 

JOHN SHOTTER 

This book tackles anew some of the most fundamental questions in psychology. 
What, as human beings, are we to one another? How should we treat one another 
as being? In what ways do we learn about our world? John Shorter argues that our 
reality Is constituted for us by the ways In which we render our activities 
accountable to one another In our dally social lives. 

266 pages, £22.50 (0 631130217) 

The Psychology of 
Sexual Diversity 

Edited by KEVIN HOWELLS 

This book draws together the findings of psychological research Into sexual 
diversity and assesses recent progress In our understanding of sexual 'deviance' 
and dysfunction. Experts In the field examine the problems of gender-identity, the 
psychology of homosexuality (in animals and humans), and of fetishism and rape. 
Identifying particular areas of controversy. 

272 pages, £1 9.50 (0 631 13669 X) 

Using Family Therapy 

Edited by AMDY TREACHER and JOHN CARPENTER 

This book sets out to show how the techniques of family therapy can be pul to use 
in a wide variety of settings. The contributors draw on their own experience to 


in a wide variety oi settings, rne contrioutors draw on their own experience to 
describe the advantages they have found in adopting this method of treatment In 
settings which are often antipathetic to its development. 

256 pages, hardback £ 1 7.50 <0 63 1 13449 2) 
paperback £6.50 (0 631 ] 3456 5) 


Man, by Yi 

Press at £22.50 and £7.95. 

A second edition of A. .Chutes Gtta- 
ni^stfornlng M been published by 
Prentice-Half at £24.65, ■ , 1 • 1 . 1 ■■ 


Prentice-Hall 


IT tii Hospitals in Trouble 

ining tite JOHN MARTIN ‘ j_ 

This is a book about failures of caring In hospitals. In the last fifteen years a 
^ succession of scandals has led lo inquiries on an unprecedented scale. John 

Martin Investigates why ill-treatment happens, and who Is to blame, and gives 

frank accounts of the major incidences and the policy measures proposed to deal 
with the problem: ' 1 

; T, 288 pages. £17.50 (0 89520 762 0) 
iH SOCial 

— Ideology and Social Psychology 

W®, nd Extremism, /Moderation and Contradiction 

MICHAEL BILLIG 

taWersfrv With Its emphasis on history, society and language jb essential ingredients of 
mversuy ao hd social DSVCholoaV. with the choice of ideolanv as nbiect and instrument nf 


gotid social psychology, with the choice of ideology as object and instrument of 
analysis. Biilig's new book Is a typical and excellent example of what has recently 
been identified as the European variant of social psychology. Contemporary 
Psychology 

25Q pqge5. i hardba«;h C.19-50 (0 631(3063 2) 

paper|»c|l.£7i-. 5 . 0 (Q:63V 13605 3), .. , - I Ml’. >• . ■' 
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NEW FROM CHICAGO 

America's Working Man 

Work, Home, and Politics among Blue-Collar Property Owners 
DAVID HALLE 

Over a period of six years, at factory and warehouse, at their local taverns, in their 
homes and in their union meetings, on fishing trips and social outings, Davrtl 
Halle talked and listened to workers of an automated chemical plant in New 
Jersey's industrial heartland. He has emerged with an unusually comprehensive 
picture of blue-collar life in America, which is illustrated throughout with 
excerpts of workers' views on everything from strikes and politics to marriage, 
adultery and the Super Bowl! His study tackles two of the classic questions of 
sociology: How far do the lives and beliefs of blue-collar workers overlap with 
those of the 'middle class’? and. How much are these workers integrated Into, or 
alienated from, Ihe class structure? 

£22.93 Hardback iflflpp 0-226-31 J65-4 

Medicine and the Management of Living 

Taming the Last Great Beast 
WILLIAM RAY ARNEY & BERNARD J. BERGEN 
'May turn out to be one of the most Important books in the brief history of critical 
medtc.il sociology. Arney and Bergen have written a book which is far more 
Imaginative and sweeping than anything I have read recently in the history or 
sociology of medicine. Thev lake the critical study of medicine a major step 
forward by venturing to probe medicine's most basic assumptions abuutlhobody, 
almut death, and about the meaning of medical intervention'.— Barbara 
Ehrenreich 

Xlfl.JS Hardback 204pp 0-2 26-02 792-9 

Social Sources of Delinquency 

An Appraisal of Analytical Models 
RUTH ROSNER KORNHAUSER 
This book is a c umprohensi ve examlnat ion of theories about (h e causes of juven lie 
delinquency. Describing the reigning theories and how previous studies fit into 
them, Kornhauser conducts a vigorous analysis, showing that some models prove 
much better Ilian others. 

Surely Ihe most sysematic examination of strain, control, and cultural theories of 
devfance produced to date.' American loumal of Sociology 

£8 30 Paperback 278pp 0-226-4S114-3 (Cloth £16.55 0-226-45113-5) 

CHICAGO 

The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W 9SD 


Designed to present new developments In the field of 
Social Psychology . 

Series Editor: M ARGYLB, University of Oxford, UK 


SITUATING HUMAN ACTION: 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY & 
BUILDING DESIGN 
D CANTER, Unft/ersiry of Surrey. 
GuJkfford. UK 

. This book alms to deal with human 
sodal activity from the perspective of 
the places In which ll occurs, such as 
the home, the hospital and the school. 

[t offers a theoretical and practical 
Integration of architectural space and 
human behaviour. 

Xi Internationa/ Series in Experimented Sodal 
Psychology ’ 
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008 028 103 6 hardcover £ 2 1.00 approx 
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ADVANCES IN THB . 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
L B BROWN, University of NewSoulh 
Wiles, Australia 
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group or writers an Ihe present status ’. 
ofwbrk |n the psychology of religion 
and Its reliance to ne Ighbourtng 
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X; International Series In Experimental Social 
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Translators: A St JAMBS and 
N HMLBR, University of Dundee, UK 
The authors of this bookpopose a 
sodal conception of Intelligence and of 
Its developmenti they consider 
Intelligence as resulting from the Inter- 
individual coordinations of actions and 
judgements. They experimentally . 
Study how groups of children elaborate 
new cognitive tools which their 
members, taken Individually, did not 
possess at Ihe start, and how these 
cognitive tools are subsequently used 
by the child alone. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Mental 

mimicry 

Compulation and Cognition: toward a 

foundation for cognitive science 

byZenonW. Pylyshyn 

MIT Press, £26.15 

ISBN0262 160986 

Matter and Consciousness: 

a contemporary introduction 

to the philosophy of mind 

by Paul Churchland 

MIT Press, 

£20.90 and £8.75 

ISBN 0 262 03 1 035 and 53050 3 

Bertrand Russell said of mathematics 
that it was the subject in which nobody 
knows what they are talking about. He 
meant, not that mathematicians are 
incompetent, but that the subject- 
matter of mathematics is philosophi- 
cally problematic. Had he been writing 
today, he might have said: “one of the 
two subjects in which nobody knows 
what they are talking about". For 
cognitive science, also, is philosophi- 
cally ill-defined. 

Descriptive definitions are easy 
enough: “cognitive science" Is an 
amalgam of disciplines dealing with 
mental or representational processes - 
such as psychology, philosophy, lin- 
guistics, neurophysiology, and artifi- 
cial intelligence or computer science. 
But what sort of “amalgam" is this: a 
mere mixture or a genuine compound? 

If the former, what methodological 
practices associate these diverse disci- 
plines? If the latter, what theoretical 
principles bind them firmly together? 
Further, what is the force of the “or” in 
the phrase “mental or representational 
processes”? Does it mean “or, in other 
words . . or does it mean “or, on 
the other hand . . . "? 

Even if we concentrate on only one 
field, such as (computational) psychol- 
ogy, we are hardly Better off. For what 
is this? It cannot be just any branch of 
psychology which uses computers for 
some purpose or Other. Computers - 
or programs - must play some central 
theoretical role in the computational 
psychologist’s claims about the mind. 
Given that computational psychology 
compares mental processes with the 
sort of processes carried out by compu- 
ter programs, what does “compare 1 ’ 
mean here? Is it merely a loose 
metaphor, evading almost every 
empirical test on Ihe grounds that “that 
feature isn’t a relevant part of the 
metaphor”? Or is it a theoretical 
identification, a claim that psycholo- 
gical processes really are computa- 
tions, in precisely the same sense in 
which programmed processes are? 
And what are computations, anyway? 
(It would not have helped to reply to 
Russell, “Mathematics is about num- 
bers” - for what are numbers?) 

. Problems arise, too. about how to 
evaluate programs as theories of men- 
tal processes. How can we test whether 
a certain program functions in the 
same way as some (unconscious) men- 
tal process? How can this notion be 
interpreted in the first place? Can we 
ignore the differences between 
neurophysiology and computer jtard- 
waire; and/or the differences 'between ' 
very elementary information processes 
(If so,- wWchy? 'F6i that matter', how 
can vye be sure that two programs do 
something “in thc.sanje way" - or even 
. “do the same thfog"? 

1 Thestiquestfons are rarely asked in a 

systematic way. . Too oftqn, they are 
largely ignored by cognitive scientists, 
attention being focused oh superficial 


ects: Zehon 


psychology as arguing that mental 
processes really are computations. It is 
therefore possible that computer prog- 
rams could do the very same things as 
the mind does, in the very same way. 
But even if this is possible, the problem 
remains of deciding when it is true. 
Which programs are acceptable as 
well-supported theories of psycholo- 
gical processes, and which merely 
produce superficially similar output 
without doing so in a psychologically 
relevant way? 

To answer this, says Pylyshyn, re- 
quires a principled distinction between 
the fixed constraints of a given in- 
formation-processing machine (it’s 
“functional architecture”) and the 
computational processes (or algor- 
ithms) running on it. Given that any 
computational process can be effected 
by some computer, the mere mimicry 
of a psychological phenomenon tells us 
nothing about just how the mind does 
it. We must identify the basic informa- 
tion-processing constraints on the 
miners symbolic functions if we are to 
say anything of any interest about this. 
For example.Jf we established that no 
more than seven items can be held in 
short-term memory, then no algorithm 
requiring at least twenty items could be 
psychologically significant - even if it 
produced output very similar to human 
performance. 

The basic methodological problem 
is to develop empirical criteria for 
identifying tnose psychological phe- 
nomena attributable to the functional 
architecture, as distinct from those due 
to computational processes carried out 
by that architecture. One such crite- 
rion is "cognitive penetrability”. 
Whatever psychological phenomena 
can be affected by the meaning, or 
semantic content, of the person’s goals 
and beliefs are not architectural phe- 
nomena. Rather, they are computa- 
tional processes defined at the “inten- 
tional'' level. The architectural con- 
straints are fixed, relative to the 
semantic content of the mind. (Cer- 
tainly, they may sometimes change: 
but this is due to factors such as 
chemical or maturational change.) 
Evidence that a psychological process 
can be influenced by the meanings in 
the mind, therefore, is evidence 
against that process being part of the 
functional architecture. 

Pylyshyn uses this criterion to attack 
currently fashionable views about im- 
agery. Many experiments seem to 
suggest that imagery is a non-computa- 
tlonal analogue process. For example, 
if someone is asked to imagine their 
study, and then to imagine walking 
from either the desk or the fireplace to 
the door, the time taken for them to 
"reach” the door varies according to 
the distance “traversed”. The implica- 
tion, it seems, is that something is 
actually being traversed - that “some- 


thing" presumably being the mental 
image. 

However, Pylyshyn reports experi- 
ments showing that such features can 
be rationally influenced by changing 
the experimental instructions. Asking 
the person to imagine shifting their 
gaze (rather than their feet) to the 
door, for example, destroys the time- 
difference between the two tasks. 
Significantly, people know that shift- 
ing their gaze can be done equally 
quickly whatever the distance of the 
things being gazed at. Similarly, peo- 
ple know that walking longer distances 
takes more time. Pylyshyn argues that 
this is why they imagine themselves to 
take more lime to traverse the longer 
pathway. Because the phenomenon is 
cognitively penetrable, it is not part of 
the functional architecture, nor attri- 
butable to a special, non-computation- 
al, medium of representation. 

Pylyshyn’s book is not for the begin- 
ner, although it will be required read- 
ing for every serious student of the 
field. Churcnland’s little book, by 
contrast, is an admirably readable 
introduction to current philosophy of 
mind. 

Churchland argues persuasively, - 
and imaginatively, - that the basic 


philosophical issues will be resolved 
only after empirical progress in cogni- 
tive science. He sketches the ways in 
which artificial intelligence, neurosci- 
ence, and ethology are relevant. He 
makes many intriguing suggestions 
about how our thinking about (and 
perception of) the mind might radical- 
ly change in the future. And he ends 
with some intriguing speculations ab- 
out alien intelligences or various kinds. 

Many topics discussed are age-old 

E mblems: dualism, materialism, self- 
nowledge, other minds. But there are 
no philosophical cobwebs here- To 
reaa this book with attention is not just 
to find out about philosophy, but to do 
it. Churchland nas written the best 
introduction available, for students 
and for general readers. 

Margaret Boden 

Margaret Boden is professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology at the uni- 
versity of Sussex. 


Second editions of .three statistical 
texts have been published: Steve Mil- 
ler’s Experimental Design and Statistics 
is available from Methuen (New 
Essential Psychology series) at £2.95; 
Colin Robson's Experiment, 
and Statistics in Psychology is available 
from Penguin at £2.95; and Gene V. 
Glass ana Kenneth D. Hopkins s Sia- 
listical Methods In Education and 
Psychology is available from Prenbce- 
Hali at 02.90. 


tylnpftiLia 

EDWARD O. WILSON 

Barring nuclear war, the folly least likely to be forgiven by our 
descendants is the destruction of natural habitats. That is the 
message of Wilson’s eloquent and evocative new book. 

A series of deeply personal essays, Biophilia Is a compelling statement 
of the conservation ethic and a vivid portrait of the way in which our 
humanity is inexplidtly linked with tne green enclaves of our planet 
end with the richness of species diversity. 

0 - 674 - 07441-6 £ 13-20 

Family Kaleidoscope 

, SALVADOR MINUCHIN 

I Drawing upon thirty years' experience as a clinician and teacher, 

. Salvador Miriuchin has written a book that Is challenging, unortho- 
. dox, and deeply personal. 

Using anecdote, plays, protocols, and dialogues, he opens up new 
possibilities for understanding and dealing with family disruption. 
0 - 674 - 29230-8 / • . £ 13-20 

Animal Thinking . • 

■ DONALD R, GRIFFIN ! 

Dp animals think, and If so, what about? Do they use intelligence 
pimply to take care of hu^iness-fo find food ana avoid predators-or 

do th;ey also Imagine? We knqw that some play, but do they fantas- 
ize? Donald Griffin, a world-class scientist, has written a provocative 
' wok refuting the '(computer envy" of cognitive scientists and behav- 
lpri$t "blinders*' to give a balanced view of the evidence of animal 
:■ ' thought. 

■; . >6#03712-X , .■ .. / • • ■ £15.40 

; . HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

<“ T26£ucUnghafn Palace Road 1 
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on assessment there is a dear, though 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Dyslexic 

types 

Developmental Dyslexia: its nature, 
anessment and remediation 
by Michael Thomson 
Edward Arnold, £12.50 
I SBN07131 64131 

Contemporary treatments of develop- 
mental dyslexia generally start off by 
acknowledging that distinguishable 
different sub-types of developmental 
dyslexia exist. They then generally 
proceed by ignoring this acknowledge- 
ment, treating dyslexia as a 
homogeneous disorder. Although 
Thomson's first chapter includes such 
an acknowledgement - “there do seem 
to be a number of fairly valid sub- 
types” - unusually, in subsequent 
chapters, some effort is made to work 
out the implications of this view. There 
are places, however, where these im- 
plications are ignored. 

For example, although the chapter 
on etiology considers tne question of 
etiology from two different perspec- 
tives (tne neurological and the cogni- 
tive), there is no consideration of the 
fact that if there are several sub-types 
there must be several etiologies. This 
assumption of a single etiology is 
evident in such statements ns: “there is 
very strong evidence for some kind of 
phonological/phoncmic/vcrbal coding 
difficulty in dyslexic children”; ana 
“dyslexic difficulties might be due to 
either a left-hemisphere deficit, or 
possibly some kind of disconnection 
syndrome between normal processing 
lor auditory material with abnormal 
processing For visual material”. 

Elsewhere, some attempt is made to 
bee up to the problems posed by the 
notion of varieties of developmental 
dyijexia: as Thomson points out. “the 
notion Is an important one in relation 
to assessment and remcdiulion”. In his 
chapters on assessment and remedin- 
d°n he does pny some attention - not 
enough, but some - to the implications 
of the sub-type notion. In the chapter 

Space 

invaders 

Mind and Media: the effects of 
tewYlsfon, computers and video games 
“f Patricia Marks Greenfield 

Fontana, £2.50 

gBN OOP 636 5930 

921 Myology is not at all a static 
fk?! 1 changes a great deal more 
j™) other branches of psychology. . 
S i Probably perceive the three- j 
tmeaslonal scene and are fooled by • 
7151101 i l l uslra tions in much the | 
boo c w ?y ** others many generations * 
ifi. tt is . most unlikely that the way i 
cy remember or have feelings about 
*™t happens to them is any different 
"5 th an.lt was before. 

Mom. c ?hood Is another matte*. 
eji.Hw If 1 ? experiences which are 
Uy available lo most children in 
Fsperous countries nowadays would 
e fl quite out of the question for 
thu ™ ^JWhere at the beginning of 
nnww? tUry * television, and 

wonder what their 


P"#wro and what effects 
Th?? “gy *9 have in the future, 
trouble Is that some of these 


on the effects 
of watching felevi- 
.rj^hstebmgto the radio, but so 
Is little to say about the 

.sbS 3£ &"£rsr » 

••'■faiowriSf questions about which wc 

I* they really want to. 

of all jhese 


.nai are cnaractenstic of particular 
subtypes of developmental dyslexia. In 
the chapter on remediation there is 
some discussion of the idea that wc 
should attempt “to match teaching 
programmes to particular sub-types of 
dyslexia , although not much is said 
about the form such programmes 
might take; and none of the teaching 
programmes which Thomson does de- 
scribe in detail arc specifically related 
to any one dyslexia sub-type. 

The major reason why insufficient 
attention is paid to the existence of 
varieties of developmental dyslexia is 
that these varieties are so poorly 
characterized. The two sub-types most 
frequently acknowledged are the 
“visual” and the ,, auditoTy ,, . Visual 
dyslexics are said to have particular 
difficulty with such “visual 1 * tasks as 
discrimination of size and form, and to 
have poor visual memory. Auditory 
dyslexics are said to have difficulty 
with various “auditory" tasks such as 
discrimination of speech sounds, 
sound blending, and naming. 

Although there is convincing evi- 
dence for the existence of at least these 
two sub-types, the terms “visual” and 
“auditory' are very misleading as 
descriptions of the sub-types. When 
we look at the specific properties of the 
reading of dyslexic children, what wc 
find is that there are some (the “visual 
dyslexics") whose difficulties stem 
from imperfect ability to recognize 
words as familiar orthographic pat- 
terns, and who must therelore rely to 
an abnormal degree on sounding out 
words (using spelling-sound rules) if 
the words are to be identified. We find 
other dyslexic children (the “auditory 
dyslexics") whose major difficulty is in 
applying this sounding-out process, 
and who fail to identify woras unless 
their orthographic patterns are famil- 
iar enough to enable immediate visual 
recognition to occur. 

The so-called “visual dyslexic" will 
make errors in reading words which do 
not conform to standard spelling- 
sound roles (“irregular” or “excep- 
tion" words such as “aisle” or “gauge*’) 
and will be liable to confusion between 
words with different spellings but iden- 
tical pronunciations (so may under- 
stand the printed word “frays" as 
meaning n part of a sentence). This 
pattern of errors is an immediate 
consequence of using spelling-sound 
rules to identify words. The so-called 


auditory dyslexic" will make errors in 
reading whenever the application of 
spelling-sound rules is required - 
when, for example, the child has tu try 
to read aloud on unfamiliar word or a 
pronounceable non-word. 

It is an empirical question whether 
the visual dyslexic" has some kind of 
general visual disability (which 
happens to affect the recognition of 
printed words as well as the recogni- 
tion of non-linguistic visual stimuli) or 
instead has a specific difficulty with 
visual word recognition. Equalfy, it is 
an empirical question whether the 
“auditory dyslexic” has some kind of 

0£*MJlVVl/ J: UltB.. * a*. I 



things they are bound to be dis- 
appointed. Even when Professor 
Greenfield discusses topics such as the 
possible effects of television on violent 
behaviour in adolescents, about which 
we now know a great deal , she tends to 
avoid much of the evidence. Her pen- 
chant right through the book is for 
small studies which are often quite 
interesting, but which tell us very mile 
about the long-term effects of the 
various electronic inventions which 
interest her. 

In one such study, some children 
either heard an Incomplete story or 
watched it on television, and were then 
asked to finish it off for the experimen- 
ts 'Title i tiff rhiIHren "J ..... 


Imagination after hearing the wdio 
version than after seeing It televised. 
Here, claims the author, “is scientific 
evidence for the belief that radio . . . 
stimulates imagination” . It is no such 
thing, of course. It does not show that 
children become more imaginative as a 


general auditoiy disability (which 
happens to affect the use of spelling- 
sound rules as well as auditory tasks 


unrelated to reading) or instead has a 
specific difficulty with translating let- 
ters to sounds by rule. It is, in fact, very 
unlikely that a description of these 
dyslexias as impairments of- general 
visual or general auditory abilities is 
appropriate. This is because there is no 
evidence for the existence of such 
general abilities. Thus, the nature of 
these general abilities is nowhere pre- 
cisely described. That is why the 
descriptions of “visual dyslexia' 1 and 
“auditoiy dyslexia" are so vague and 
so inconsistent. 

There is only one way to achieve 
precision in the characterization of 
sub-types of developmental dyslexia. 
That is to analyse tne dyslexic child's 
reading in relation to a model of the 
processes Involved in normal reading 
by children, identifying which of those 
processes are functioning normally in 
the dyslexic child and wnich are not. 
Different sub-types of developmental 
dyslexia will correspond to aifTcrem 
patterns of normality and abnormality 
within this set of processes, ft is a 
virtue of Thomson's book that at least 
some attempt is made to do this. 

The ' book has other virtues: its 
clarity, its excellent account of the 
methodological requirements (so 
often Qouted) of research on remedia- 
tion, its survey of work on acquired 
dyslexia in adults. It is a pity, however, 
that the book has been rather poorly 
produced, with numerous typog- 
raphical and other errors. One I parti- 
cularly liked was “Many other studies 
have shown sequencing . . . as being 
difficult for the dsylexic." 

Max Coltheart 

Max Collheart Is professor of psy- 
chology at Blrkbeck College, London. 


observation that radio commentaries 
on baseball games are a great deal 
more explicit about who is doing what 
than the commentaries on television. 
That is no surprise. The radio com- 
mentaries need to be more explicit: the 
audience cannot see what is going on. 
We cannot conclude from this that 
watching television will have the effect 
of making people’s descriptions of 
events less precise. Yet this Is what the 
author seems to be suggesting when 
she writes that “Radio . . . fosters an 
articulate verbal style of communica- 
tion. Television . . . fosters an au- 
diovisual style”. 

The evidence which the author pre- 
sents on the effects of television may 
be tenuous, but it is practically non- 
existent when she turns to videogames 
and computers. The plain fact is that 
these things are so new that we have no 
idea wbat effects they do have. The 
questions are interesting enough. 
Does a child, we should like to know,- 
who spends hours and houn playing 
Starwars or Pac-Man learn anything 
useful from doing so? Does learning 
how to program a computer also teach 


result 6f listening lo, radio; it onfy 
demonstrates that they respond to a 
radio story differently. ■ . 

Greenfield is worried that television 
might lead to a vague and unexphat 
prose style - a sfyle which she calls 
’Vague reference i ft is a plausible 
Idea, but her evidence fieems to be her 


children to oe more logical? So far we 
have heard many extravagant claims, 
but no good evidence. We Team a little 
in this section of the book about 
Greenfield’s enthusiasm, and her 
son’s, for videogames, for word-pro- 
cessing, and to some extent for prog- 
ramming, but not very much else. It 
would have been more sensible to stick 
to the question of television, and wait a 
few years for the evidence that is 
bound tQ cpme on the effects on 
children of the microcomputer revolu- 


tion. 

All in all fills is an attractively and 
enthusiastically written book, which is 
spoiled by huge gaps in the evidence 
for many of its mam conclusions and 
also by the author’s uncritical . 
approach to the data which she does 
describe. 

■ • — i— - j — ■ 

P, E. Bryant 

p, El Bryant Is Warts professor of 
experimental psychology at the Uhl- 
yerslty of Oxford. ; j : . , t 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Do ants 
think? 


Animal Thinking 
by Donald R- Griffin 
Harvard University Press, £15.40 
ISBN 0 674 03712X 

Donald Griffin wishes us to acknow- 
ledge that other species may share our 
subjective awareness of thought. Ashe 
recounts, Ihe taboo on mentahstic 
accounts of animal behaviour has been 
gradually receding during the post ten 
years, he him self having contributed to 
this process with his book The Question 
of Animal Awareness {Rockefeller 
University Press). 

jn support of his advocacy of "cogni- 
tive ethology" - the study of the 
behaviour or wild animals (as opposed 
to the specialized testing of laboratory 
ones) - Griffin examines a wide range 
of species, but directs his most vigor- 
ous arguments in the cause of the social 
insects. These, he feels, have been 
unjustly relegated to the position of 
mindless robots, while great attention 
has been given recently to the cogni- 
tive achievements of chimpanzees and 
other primates. To clear the way for 
this, he spends some time countering 
the views of “inclusive behaviourists, 
the term he uses to refer collectively to 
followers ofB. F. Skinner, who wish to 
account for the results of laboratory 
experiments without reference to the 
mental states of the animats involved, 
and those zoologists or behavioural 
ecologists who analyse a natural 
behaviour only in terms of its value in 
the process of natural selection. 

Griffin seems still to be far from 
satisfied by the attribution to animals, 
of information processing capacity, 
unconscious thought, or mere cogni- 
tion, and wishes to promote a sort of 
animal existentialism, with the subjec- 
tive experience of individual creatures 
given Tull causative status. This he 
makes most explicit in his creative 
efforts to imagine exactly what certain 
species think about. Weaver ants may 
be able to build nests because they can 
think “Let’s pull those two leaves 
together”; a mother mason bee might 
think “Now I want to close the rest of 



Seventeenth-century engraving, showing a group of dancing womeu 
crazed by the moon. From James Hassett’s Psychology in Perspective 
(Harper & Row, £25.25). 


would show size inversely proportional 
to capacity - the similarity of the 
human thinking organ lo that of closely 
related mammals is one of the few 


secure axioms in the analysis of animal 
psychology, and it would surely be 
unwise to jettison it in this way. 

On the behavioural side, again with 


the interests of the social insects upper- 
most, Griffin attacks the notion that 
learning from experience should be the 


criterion for thinking (though noting 
with approval the tact that simple 
kinds of learning can be found almost 
everywhere in the animal kingdom). 
This leaves him with behavioural com- 


this cavity", being aware at the same 
time of the necessity of leaving some 
air spaces; and a breeding redwing 
blackbird, on catching a dragonfly, 
must say to Itself This big Insect will 
feed those babies nicely. Pwill take it 
back to them and catch something else 
for myself. 

The essence of consciousness, 
according to Griffin, is the ability to 
think about objects and events, 
whether or not they are immediately 

E resent, as a method of guiding be- 
aviour. Thinking thus has an adaptive 
function, although functionalism is 


rejected as an explanation of it. Even 
with other persons there is an “other 
minds” problem In knowing how far 
they share our subjective experiences 
and it is therefore necessary at some 
-point to appeal to observables. For 
animals the observable indices of 
thinking may be neurophysiological - 
the anatomy or electrical or chemical 
activity of their “thinking organs”: or 
behavioural - thought may be invoked 
if a pattern of behaviour is learned, is 
rapidly changed, or satisfies some 
criterion of compexity. On anatomy, 
Griffin begins in a conventional mater- 
ialist way. by identifying thinking with 
the activity of complex nerVous sys- 
tems: ihankfujiy, hftcr a brief flirtation 
with glial cells: and the pan psychism of 
A. N. Whitehead, he draws tne line at 
single-celled animals, and we are not 
I - invited : to contemplate the mental life 
alParameclum or Amoeba. . ' -j. 

’• He hopes that, eventually, electrical 
recordings from human brajni will be 
sufficiently closely tied to subjective 
: phenomena for these techniques to be 
used as assay* pf mentality bi other 
species. However, i n en uncofavention- 
al and unexpected twist, he suggests 
that the small size and diitrflnited 
layout of! arthropod nervous systems 
riay requirt these ahimaja to engage in 
mprv rather than less thought, as n 
fwm qf neurophysiological, econorti^. 
r .- Although It is tipe that overall size of 
■i neural apparatus might bo misleading 
• - an 1 historical sample of computers 


plexity, of one sort or another, as the 
crucial test. First, he discusses optimal 
foraging. Many species conduct their 
searches for food in patterns that can 
be fitted to equations of economic 
efficiency selected by human investiga- 
tors. The order in which a bumble-bee 
visits flowers, or the length of time 
spent by wagtails searching a given 
cowpat for emerging flies, may be 
close to mathematical optima, but this 
in itself does not say a great deal about 
tbe mechanisms of choice involved, 
and eVeri loss about subjective proces- 
ses. Nevertheless, il is now dear that 
memory for the location of hoarded 
food is very accurate in several higher 
vertebrate species (in particular, the 
smaller tits) and this certainly requires 
explanatory theories which allow for 
prolonged storage of spatial informa- 
tion. There is much current and pre- 
vious work on the memory capacities 
of higher vertebrates, but Griffin does 
not give this much weight. 

Similarly, relations between prey 
and predators include a number of 
indications of foresight and cognitive 
compexity - cooperative hunting by 
lionesses and distraction displays by 
ground-nesting birds are mentioned - 
and I would nave thought that the 
utility of thinking ahead , even for a few 
seconds or minutes , would have been a 
central issue in cognitive ethology - 
Griffin, however, argues against any 
connexion between foresight and con- 
scious thought, since even he is reluc- 
tant to claim much foresight for in- 
sects, In tbe chapter on animal build- 
ing he suggests that such activity 
always indicates the use of conscious 
templates or Ideas about the desired 
outcome. Caddis fly larvae, which 
build themselves protective cases, and 
wasps, many of which build elaborate 
nests, are given pride of place, as 
demonstrating, architectural talents 
eqyal to those of nest-building birds or 
dam-building beavers. However, 
although .there are a number of in- 
teresting experimental results on the 
■ intelligent repair of damaged artefacts 
- in insects and spiders as well as birds 
andbeavers- it may be a mistake, even 
for the human spedes, to assume that 
specialized skills in the construction of 


1 shelters are necessarily associated with 
■ intellectual accomplishments of other 
.; kinds. . 

However, if we were to use large- 
scale building' works, complex social 
organization, and meaningful com- 
1 municaflon 'as observable criteria for 
inner psychological, excellence, we 
; ‘ would be forced to acknowledge that 
apt* and hpney-btes should come 
somewhere n^ar the top of the scaled ' 
Griffin complains tht ethologists, and 
. i. psychologists) have .neglected • these 1 
'58^^' out this U,, hardly thi case: . 
Theresas been anupsurgerpcentlyin 
•' the numbe* pjf . tests put by ; ex- 
. peritfcental , psychologists ; to. honey- 
they pass) ;and tl^e 
. Sthwonzeltanz .or .haggle ; dance /by 
' •• which Worker bt^ epmmuokatt to 


each other the distance and direction 
of valuable food sources (or of suitable 
sites for a new hive, when swarming) 
has been described often enough 
already. Although insects will no 
doubt continue tobe studied (and their 
behavioural characteristics deserve 
consideration in theories of informa- 
tion transmission in biological sys- 
tems) in relation to arguments about 
conscious thinking, Griffin has under- 
rated the importance of the kith-and- 
kin assumption. It is not just a pre- 
judice to say that spedes most simile 
to our own in genes and/or brain 
anatomy are most likely to share our 
psychological characteristics. Since 
there are no other criteria apart from 
our own experience for conscious 
thinking, this is in fact the main thing 
we have to go on. 

As Griffin points out, neither the 
involvement of language, nor indi- 
vidual learning, nor social or be- 
havioural complexity is really any 
guide to the subjective intensity of a 
human experience such as sneezing: 
but, as far as thinking, as opposed to 
feeling, goes, he lias woefully neg- 
lecteathe role of human language, and 
misconstrued social complexity. Few 
would now agree that spedes without 
human language have any opportunity 
to share in the greater part of human 
thought, starting with such everyday 
necessities as “next Wednesday". And 
although Griffin mentions several 
times tne Jolly-Humphrey hypothesis 
that human cognitive capacity evolved 
as a device for regulating personal 
interactions, he resists the obvious 
implication that the insect societies, in 
which personal identity plays no pBit 
whatever, must operate along quite 
different lines. 

Stephen Walker 

Stephen Walker is lecturer in psycholo- 
gy at Birkbeck College, London, ana 
author of " Animal Thought’ . 


‘The unconscious’ isa 
key concept in 20th 
century thought. 

But how many of your 
students fully 
understand what it 

means? 

Consciousness ond the 
Unconscious by David Archardis 
(lie First genuinely introductory text to 
explain the concept of The 
unconscious as originally defined »V 
Freud and ns subsequently 
developed, defended and criticized n 
recent Continental writings. 

David Arc hard excels at making 
complex ideas accessible and all 
technical terms are explained at Itr? 
use. 


136pp 09 1567017 C4.95papcr 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Degrees 
of temper 

Individual Differences: 

Ihwriesand applications 
by Vivlau Shackleton and 
CUre Flefcher 
Methuen, £2.95 
ISBN 04 16 337600 
Levels of Personality 
by Mark Cook 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, £5.95 
ISBN0039105164 

Both intended for the senior psycholo- 
gy undergraduate, these two books 
complement each other very well. 
Vivian Shackleton and Clive Fletcher’s 
comprehensive but concise account of 
iadividual differences in cognition and 
personality covers practice as well as 
theory, and takes the nature-nurture 
debate as its major theme linking its 
nine chapters. Mark Cook’s book on 
individual differences in personality 
uses the framework of explanatory 
levels to connect its twelve chapters. 

Shackleton and Fletcher first display 
the two main lines of scientific psychol- 
ogy: the experimental and correlation- 

Don’t 

panic 

Basic Cognitive Processes 
by Judith Greene and Carolyn Hicks 
Open University Press. £5.95 
ISBN0335 10 5823 

In late spring or early .summer there 
takes place an annual transformation 
the student population - at least, 
that substantial proportion of it fneed 
bv examinations, ‘the Mate of con- 
sciousness known as “revision" is en- 
lerea. This is a changed condition of 
awareness recognized by landladies, 

, P^nts and flatmntcs us an accept able 
excuse for unorthodox sleeping pnt- 
tenis, unkemptness of appearance, 
extravagant eating habits, nnd u gener- 
al avoidance of domestic chores. It is 
commonly interspersed with n wide 
range of "displacement activities”, 
conducted with nigh emotional intensl- 
jy, ranging from the dubiously produc- 
tive making of lists to the patently 
3g- pursuit of patience or 

, SQ *ne recipients of this state of 
mteiiectuaj grace the term "revision” is 
tkEr I1 ?, m ? r » because they know no- 
theirs being a whey-fneed en- 
EUSf ™ !h new knowledge. Others 
u/' S j nd 080 free-wheel through 
nnk/il.i ' d° n fortnight, interrupted 
by that other state of heightened 
consciousness to which this whole 
« aimed, namely “sitting an 
examination \ There is another group, 


wc mlhtaty training to ensure readi- 
battle with the examiners. 
! he J ike, y forgets of books 


the business of 


toEk more Productive efforts in 
'roeJS S me wa y lf fot John McEn- 
aS d S hirasdfu P f °r a service with 
■ Tpn es °f preparatory fidgets. 

material 2 ' ■?” have organized the 
under. the four headings of 
^attention, memory and 


al approaches. The former hopes to 
explain psychological processes in 

effcS.' . r l*? in which the 
effects ofmdividual subject variations 

have been pushed into the shadows bv 


. — — ...vi.juuqi auuicci variations 
have been pushed into the shadows by 
the imposition of universal models' 
Whereas the latter pushes individual 
subject variations into the limelight by 
the use of factor analysis - a mathema- 
tical procedure originally devised bv 
Karl Pearson which, when applied to 
psychological data, can reduce a multi- 
tude of scores on intelligence and 
personality tests to a few significant 
dimensions. 

The logic of factor analysis is ex- 
amined with reference to some “possi- 
ble cognitive test results. However, 
nlthough this allows for instructional 
efficiency, as does the use of fictitious 
observations by Cook to illustrate 
personality factors, there are atten- 
dant dangers. It is all too easy for 
students and even research workers to 
confuse the clean, expected results of 
fiction with the messy results from 
actual experiments. 

After a brief discussion of Sir Fran- 
cis Gallon’s work on hereditary 
genius, Shackleton and Fletcher con- 
sider in some depth the factorial 
theories of intelligence propounded by 
Charles Spearman, Cyril Burt, L. L 
Thurstone, J. P. Guilford and R. B. 
Cattell. They do not, however, make 
Cook’s extraordinary claim that “the 
correlation coefficient was invented by. 
Charles Spearman in 1907”; they do, 
on the other hand, succeed in ignoring 
the important contributions of God- 
frcy/Thomson to the analysis of human 
abilities. There is a good discussion of 
recent attempts by C. R. Brand (in- 

in the process of simplification, and the 
distortion that may flow from it. The 
content then is broad, cryptic and 
necessarily shallow, though not too 
damugingly so. While the authors 
frequently find themselves on thin ice, 
their confidence is admirable and their 
general guidance sound. 

Although the book gets off to a bad 
start with two errors in chapter one 
(“psychophysiologjcal" for “psycho- 
physical on page one; and the wrong 
one of Ulric Neisser’s two major 
textbooks cited in the first set of 
references), mistakes are few and most 
amount to fine distinctions being blur- 
red rather than intellectual Pricks 


. h*®, memory and 
supported by a 
•KLf..*? 1 . methodology.. The Jftues 


nemg aropneii. its principal shortcom- 
ing is that the structure of the study and 
revision process is unduly complex. 
The four core chapters are prefaced by 
n sample of representative examina- 
tion questions ns a focus for the 
renders attention. Each of these chap- 
ters is divided into subtopics preceded 
by a set of more circumscribed “di- 
agnostic questions”, with answers at 
tne end of (he section. In addition, 
“self-assessment” questions are inters- 
persed throughout the text, with 
answers in an appendix. The student 
needs several passes through the mate- 
rial, aided by much sideways referenc- 
ing to parallel information sources 
('Techniques boxes”, a historical 
chart, and so on). This complexity of 
structure is uncomfortably at odds with 
the simplified treatment of the con- 
tent. Intending students will need to be 
warned that hours of potentially diz- 
zying effort are required if the authors' 
advice is followed to the letter. 

Moreover, there is little scope for 
variation in the plan of campaign. Its 
inflexibility relative to the needs and 
abilities ofthe individual student make 
it likely that the work produced will be 
characterized by dull uniformity. In 
this context it is a pity that the authors 
did not capitalize on research on 
mnemonic techniques by suggesting 
ways to construct visual and other 
representations of the material to be 
remembered, since this would enable 
the student to operate constructively iu 
the learning process and in a fashion 
that reflected and amplified his or her 
individual contribution to it. 

This is an interesting series that will 
be well received by students, and with 
reservations I can recommend this first 
volume to them. 


: iminu - :* ,eioo °oiogy. . Toe Rues 

(as Indeed thev 
with S to® °oro material dealt 
St ’S pages); the relevant evi- 
‘PositlohF „ o^le^a, and theoretical 
AlthotS,’ 8 ^ P^aded at (he double. 
®w8uL y 0Vl1 “row* are cut 
simplified, this is not un- 
! that the objective j? 

an exhaustive foirnd- 


Paul Barber 


Paul Barber is lecturer in psychology at 
Birkbeck College , London. 

A fourth edition of Lee J . CroDbach’s 
£11.95. 


snd.wfll unwittingly acquiesce at £27 



experimental and psychnphysiological 
measures of intelligence. P 

The more controversial issues, such 
as the nature-nurture problem, race 
differences and sex differences are 
dealt with in a sober and judicious way, 
However, this scrupulousness is mar- 
red by the apparent approval of the 
authors for Steven Jay Gould’s asinine 
cynicism concerning the exclusive im- 
portance of studying identical twins 
reared apart. It is surely the weight of 
the total evidence from all familial 
studies which is crucial to this debate. 

Creativity is adequately covered in a 
separate chapter. This is followed by 
reviews of personality, motivation, 
assessment, and applications. 
Although there is much overlap of 
these topics with the second book. 
Cook manages to achieve a more 
successful integration of disparate per- 
sonality thcones by an appeal to ihe 
notion of '‘levels’*. For, as T. C. 


Schneirla (1951) has pointed out, “the 
theory of ‘levels’, may offer a useful 
and effective way in which to evaluate 
both Ihe biological and psychological 
properties of individuals . 


The human personality is viewed as 
a composite of top-level surface be- 
haviours connected “on-line” to bot- 


tom-level biological, phenomenologic- 
al, and motivational processes with 
two intermediate levels corresponding 
to each of these three lines. Such a 
scheme enables us to discern a con- 
nexion between, for example, Hans 
Eysenck's work on eye-blink con- 
ditioning and Sigmund Freud’s theoiy 
of psycho-sexual stages. The exposi- 
tion of Eysenck's theory about human 
temperament is a model of clarity, 
although a consideration of limitations 
in the theory would have benefited 
from a reading of Eysenck's 1960 
paper, in which he argues that “early 
failures of some predictions should not 
be taken too seriously”. 

Other chapters are devoted to the 
self concept, motives and instincts, and 
psychoanalysis. The book ends with 


two examples of real personalities: the 
school bully and the sexual deviant. 
Although in the main Cook writes with 
verve and enthusiasm, his sodal re- 
sponsibility must be seriously ques- 
tioned when he claims that the ^true 
paedophile" tends “to have the Child's 
consent”. 

Both books can be strongly recom- 
mended for use on courses which 
recognize the necessity of understand- 
ing why people differ in their cognitive 
capacities and personality styles. 

R. E. Rawlcs 

R. E. Rawles is a lecturer In psychology 
at University College London. 


Emotions, cognition and 
Behavior 

Edited by CARROLL E. IZARD, JEROME KAQAN 
and ROBERT ZAJONC 

The contributors to this volume demonstrate the enormous 
progress that has been made recently In aur understanding 
of the emotions. New theory challenges current cognitive 
formulations, and the book Illustrates how emotion concepts 
can be Investigated as both independent and dependent 
variables. £35.00 net 


Drawing and cognition 

Descriptive and Experimental Studies of Graphic 
Production Processes 

PETER VAN SOMMERS 

When we sketch a map, construct a working diagram, or 
draw an Imaginary face, wa utilise a complex set of abilities: 
perceptual, mechanical, strategic, representational and 
pragmatic. Peter Van Sommers distinguishes and describes 
the various layers of organisation In the drawing 
performances of ordinary people. £22.60 net 


Learning How to Learn 

■ JOSEPH D. NOVAK and D. BOB QOW1N 

Drawing on their own classroom research, the authors 
arcus eloquently for the practical Importance of learning aa 
1 muiHh a r harms in tha maanlna of exDBrlenco. 


BODY MOVEMENT AND INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

by P. Bull. Department of Psychotogy. University of Vo/ft 

Loofcs at iha area of non-verbal communication in a new and distinctive wav The 
malarial has bean structured around ibaorallcal Issues, rather than particular cues 
££*80089 9 222 pages Sepiember'aa (cloth | £12.60 

0471 90594 1 222 pages Oclabar'B4 (paper) £8.06 

PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS: An Introduction to 
Applied Psychology 

edited by A. dale, University of Southampton and A. J. Chapman. University of Leeds 

An integrated approach to applied psychology, with each chapter presented as a case 
focusing on a specific area of social concern. 

includes topics on iha difficulties of childhood and adolescance, academic under- 
achievement, crime, work and unemployment, accidents, sexual satisfaction, anxiety 
drug abuse, handicap, and intergroup conflict. 

®^* 80313 2 3SO pages March 84 (cloth) f 18.E0 

0471 90314 0 3BO pages March 'B4 (paper) £ 8 . 95 

STRESS RESEARCH: Isauoa for tho Eighties 

edited by C.L. Cooper, University of Manchester Institute of Science end Technology 

Experts In Ihe field cover ilia range of stress issues involving the individual, the 
environment, the person -environment fit, theoretical development, research 
methodologies and directions for future research. 

0471 10246 8 ISOpages Februery‘03 £14.95 

PERSOMALITY' THEORY AND RESEARCH, Fourth Edition 

by L.A. Parvln, Rulpers, The State University 

Thl« revised edition integrates coverage or major personality theories and current 
research. Theories ore compared and case histories are used. A separate chapter has 
been devoted to cognitive. Information-processing theory. 

SJE! pBBBB Aprll-84 (cloth) £29.90 

0471 80522 X 688 pages Aprll'84 JWIE) £11.60 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Edition 

by B.H. Ravan, UCLA, and J.Z. Rubin. Tufts University 

An Introduction to all major areas ol social psychology. Includes new chapters on 
applications of social psychology, and attitudes and attitude change. Provides more 
material on aggression, affiliation, and currant research findings, and covers studies 
and applications In such areas sa health, law, sex roles, tha environment and stress. 
0471 08225 1 826 pages Juiy'83 ' (cloth) £29.90 

0471 871 47 8 828 pages July'83 (WIE) £9 50 

DOWN PROM THE IVORY TOWER: Graduates and Thalr Jobs 

by P. Harriot, Birbeck College. University of London 

A review of resa&rch and Issues in the field of graduate selection which relates tha 
graduate sell-concept, beliefs and values to their wider view of the world of work and 
their own role. It updates the psychology ol assessment with an emphasis on careers 
education rather than problem counselling. 

047190308 8 236pagas Aprll'84 £13.26 

For further information please write re the textbook Manager - inspection copies ol certain tides wo 


SvnonOmOUB wnn senangum Hie Iimunny VI 

and challenge the view that it is synotomous with behaviour 
*hf>nae Hard cows £17.96 net 

0,1808 1 Paperback £5.96 net 


Eyewitness Testimony 

Psychological Perspectives 

Edited by GARY L. WELL8 and 
ELIZABETH F.LOFTUS 

This volume offers a comprehensive study of what Is 
currently known about eyewitness testimony. Recently, 
psychologiste have been citing evidence lo show that 
eyewitness accounts are often distorted in predictable 
ways. The editors examine the Impact on accuracyof a 
number of iactora, for example, age. Thebook Includes 
chapters on hypnosla and lie detection. £25.00 net 

Now in paperback 

Environmental stress 

Edited by GARY W. EVANS 

A timely and systematic presentation of research on human 
reactions to noise, heal, air pollution, crowding, and • 
architectural dysfunction. 

’. . . Every now and than a superb book Is written, end 
Environmental Str$ss\a one.' Choice 

Paperback £9.95 net 

Children at Risk from 
Schizophrenia 

A Longitudinal Perspective 

NORMAN F. WATT, E. JAMES ANTHONY, 

LYMAN C, WYNNE and JON E. ROLF 

Fifteen major International research projects have focused 
on large samples of children who are entering the period of 
maximum risk, early adulthood, and who, for various other 
reasons, are calculated to be at risk. This volume provides 
the definitive summary of what ihese critically important 
studies have revealed about vulnerability to schizophrenia. 


Forthonmlrinfnnnnmhnri 


£32.50 net 
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High-tech 
blues . . . 

• Paula Cornwall’s pictures, 

• currently on show at the Pen- 

• tonvllle Gallery, Lamb’s Con- 
duit Street, London, alongside 
work by Chris Reed, present 

! the problems of modem living 
In a striking “naive” style 
■ which draws much of Its power 
from advertising hoardings. 

It Is these Intrusive images 
; which Inform her “heterosex- 
Ism” series, four panels which 
examine the way lives are 

• shaped and distorted by mass- 
market methods. 

- Battery chickens / typing 

• pool (right), diptych oil on 
canvas, reflects now Ihe drive 

Asfor ever-increasing productiv- 
ely supersedes respect for the 

D uality or KTe. The paintings 
raw a parallel between two 
: familiar areas of big business. 

Grants 

LIVERPOOL 

Profcmir J. D. Parsons, 127.940 from 
ihe Department ol Trade and Industry 
(calibration of qiindnipole mass spec- 
trometers); Mr P. Marlin, £3,000 from 
NMI Lldfsirullmurliw propellors): Dr 
N. Swindells. £11. 050 from SERC 
(diffusion barriers Tor high tempera- 
ture comings); Professor F. Harris, 
£5,000 from Children's Research Fund 
(assay of prostaglandin metabolites); 

■ Professor w. M. Edgar, £13,800 from 
Cocoa Chocolate and Confectionery 
Alliance (plaque removal and fluoride 
itmlncrauution of early carics-like 
lesions in human dental enamel): Pro- 
fessor M. Lye, £8,792 from E. R. 
Squibb and Sons Ltd (use of caplopril 
• in geriatric patients with cardiac fail- 
ure); Dr D. J. Chadwick and Dr L. 
Blumhardf. £6.130 from MKC (UK 
T1A aspirin trial); Mr M. L'E. Orme, 
£5,000 from Roche Products Ltd (13- 
C1S retinoic add and oral contracep- 
tive steroids); and £1,000 from Labaz 


Sanofi UK Ltd (contraceptives and 
anticonvulsant drugs); Mr J. N. D al- 
ter. £15,767 front MR HA (trealment 
of acute panereallii and treahnenl of 
acute vanceal haemorrhage and portal 
bypertctiifon); Mr S. J. Leinster, 
£2,500 bom MRHA (double blind 


Taylor, tl.il 4 irom Sinclair k esc area 
Lid (tnkrooomtiuler network); Dr H, 
W. Pen non, £23,030 from SBRC 
.(microbial interactions In European 
waste rtablUzatto n ponds and Infliw nee 
on eudneertafl design); Dr S. Hono- 
way, E ,000 from SERC (theoretka! 
studies of reaction dynamics an sut- 
faces); Profesaw R. L. Wilson , £25,224 




f ■ 1 1 Events 


£39.#6fnira NERC (eiuwrine proces- 
ses special topic programme); Mr M. 
R. ncatofl, £42,1 ‘m front NERC 
(estuarine processes s pedal program- 
me); Dr R. A. W, Jofanitone, C© .221 
boat Nuffield Foundation (structures 
of four toxins derived from venom of 
South American spider [pboneulria nig- 

rt venter); Dr J. F. STisrpy-Schnfer, 

£1,901 from SERC (visiting fellowship 
In tuperdefomiailon studies: coherent 
single particle structures In Qd and Dy 
' nuclei); Mr K, Holden and Mr D. A. 
Peel, £8,530 from ESRC (empirical 
studies of economic forecasts); Dr J. L. 
Mnruzzl, £30,000 from Unilever Re- 
search (computer control of the mami- 


aUoyl ng on replacement collision sequ- 
ences and point defect behaviour in 
displacement cascades); Mr D. Annis 
ana DrT. J. How. £33,750 from SERC 
(mechanical and haemodynamic con- 
siderations In desjgn of tapered com- 
pliant synthetic artery grafts); Dr D. F. 
Williams, £7,240 from SERC (de- 
velopment and evaluation of btomatc- 
tiab); Professor M. Lye and Dr J. R. 
Playfer, £10,000 from British Founda- 
tion for Age Research (Tardlvie Dyv 
Idnesia); Dr R, C. Tallis and Dr F. D. 
Edmond, £12,362 from DTI (compute- 
rized prescribing in the elderly); Dr P. 

M. Johnson, £43,932 from Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Council (anti-ilrep- 
tococcal cel) wall antibody and 
rheumatoid factor in rheumatoid 
osthritsaV. Dr P. M. Johnson, £2.000 
from Blackfriars Chemicals Ltd (hybri- 
doma licence); Dr C. A. Hart ana Dr 
C. J . Taylor. £5.749 from MRHA 
(paihogeneclty, plasmids and B- lacta- 
mase enzymes of Acromnnas Hyd- 
rophUa Uolnied from children with 
gastroenteritis); Dr A. P. Bond, £600 
from Nuffield Foundation 
(epldomiokmkal study of primary dy*-,. 
, menorrhoeaj; Professor P. M. Stell, 
£825 from Mason Medical Research 
Foundation (medical research grant); 
Professor J. R. M. Copeland and Dr 
M. L. Robinson, £7,750 from Roussel 
Laboratories Lid (cardiovascular 
effects of trazodone and dothiepln in 
middle-aged / elderly depressed pa- 
tients); Professor R. Shields, £24.000 
from MERCK Ltd (nutritional and 
other aspects of portal hypertension): 
Dr H.TW. Pearson, £930 Cram SERC 
(viill to Israel waste stabilization 
ponds); Dr G. C. Eastmand, £18,691 
from SBRC (controlled grafting an 
glass surfaces and interactions between 
mall use end free polymer chains); Dr 
G. C. Easunond £19,261 Irom lei pic 
(nature In Interfaces In multi-compo- 
nent private r systems)- Dr P. O. Q. 
Miller, £4,982 uom Society far Gener- 
al Microbiology (subceUtuar location 


H 


£1.297 from Nuffield Foundation 
(Uruguay Tedernocrnlization and eco- 
nomic policy): Mr M. G. Garratt, 


£23,75Qfrom SERC (equipment choice 
and development for UK/Euiopcan 
trade); Dr A. J. Goudie, £5,000 irom 
Glaxo Group Research Lid (phar- 
maceuticals division) (on line compu- 
ter control of experiments); Professor 


maceulicals division) (on line compu- 
ter control of experiments); Professor 
O. Stevenson, £21,500 from DHSS 
Northern Ireland (welfare rights); Dr 
J. R. Walton,' £2,000 from 
Apothekcmes Lsboratorium (antibio- 
tic resistance and growth promotion in 


*.nd£3, MG from Lilly Research Centre 
Ltd (antibiotic resistance arid cross- 
resistance); Professor D. F, Kelly, 
£30,382 from Wellcome Trust 
(pathogenesis of a wheal sensitive 
enteropathy in Irish Better dog). 

UM1ST 

Dr J. A. CuUum, £75,999 from SERC 
(molecular basic of DN A amplification 
and gene Instability in streptomycin); 
Professor P. Burberry, £25,000 from 
R. R. and J. Wlllan Ltd (ventilation); 
Professor R. Pilcher, £21340 from 
SBRC (Influcnco of management on 
construction productivity); Professor 
B. Llnnhoff, £33,000 from each of 
BASF Ltd, Exxon Research Co, BP 
International Ltd, Norsk Hydro Ltd 
(integrated process design research 
consortium); Dr N. J. Blackburn, 
£34,400 from SERC (structural studies 


on type 2 copper proteins by x-ray 
absorption spectroscopy); Professor J. 
O. Williams, £31,855 from Ministry of 


mm 

w 







adhesive bonding applications); Dr G. 
E. Thompson and Dr J. B. Johnson, 
£42,502 from SERC (wider application 
of ultramicrolomy and adhesion stu- 
dies); Dr A. Brameller and Dr A. E. 
EfihymJadls, £29,375 from AEP Co 

g iteractive power systems analysis); 
r W. S. Truscott, £23,300 from SERC 

S iterface stales and contact charging 
Insulators prepared using MJJJi and 
UNV techniques); Professor 7. C. 
Sager, £170,949 from DTI (read and 
write Japanese without k aowing it); Dr 
P. W. Turnbull. £21.841 from SERC 
(teaching company programme with 
HEME Tniematlonaf Ltd). 


Honorary 

degrees 

The University of Bath is to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Letters on Sir 
William Glock, former artistic director 
of the Bath Festival, controller of 
music at the BBC from 1959-72 and 
chief music critic at The Observer. 

Promotions 

Dr V. N. Balasubramanyam, senior 
lecturer in Ihe department of econo- 
mics at Lancaster university, has been 
appointed to a personal chair in de- 
velopment economics. Dr Balasubra- 
manyam's latest book, due to appearin 
early 1985, is entitled 77ie Economy of 
India. 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
Personal professorships Dr Adrian 
Clark (telecommunications /electronic 
and electrical engineering). 

Publications 


tunas, £19,383 from mod (turmer 
at unit t of turbl ne blade bou ndary layer 
transition); Dr D. J. Bacon, £3,840 
from UKAEA (study of structure of 
radiation damage In .BCC metals); 
Professor B. L Eytc and Dr J. Bacon, 
£4,080 from UKAEA (Influence of 


and biosynthuuof hexririitaso); Dr P. 
Welghtman, £16,620 lro In EEC (brio 
state localization in alloys and small 
molecules); Mt p. W. Batey, £1,500 
from ESRC (strategic planning work- 
shop); Mr P. J. B. Brown, £800 from 
ESRC (future of postgraduate educa- 
tion in planning); Dr b?. H. J. Finch, 


Defence (fast optical switching using 
omanomeiaJUc compounds)) Dr J. C. 
Vlckerman and Dr K. E. Singer, 
£89,255 from SERC (dyrtairtio SfMS 
for study of 11I-V semiconductor mate- 
dab and derices); Professor M. G. 
Singh and Dr D. J. Bell. £35.440 from 
SBRC (optimal control of large gas 
systems); Dr J, D, Scentlebury, 
£25,225 from MoD (accelerated corro- 
sion tests and their relationship to 
atmospheric corrosion); ..Dr G. B. 
Thompson, £57,450 from MoD (sur- 
. face treatment of aluminium alloys for 


LONDON, QUEEN MARY COL- 
LEGE 

Professor G. J . Hancock. £14,472 from 
MoD (three dimensional dynamic stall 
of a twisted aerofoil); also £14,372 . 
from MoD (research into aerodyna- 
mics of rotor blade lips); alio £35,200 
from SBRC (flap lip separation); Dr 
D. S. Prince, £57,674 from Leverhulmo 
Inist (vegetation changes and manage- 
ment of the South Luangwn National 
Park, Zambia); Dr E. M. Scharf and 
Professor E. H. Mamdanl. £12,390 
from SERC (solf-organiilngrulc based 
controller to demanding industrial 
rototlcs' requirements); Dr S. Curtis, 
£18,000 from Victoria Hoalth Author- 
ity. London (comrauniy health sur- 
vey); Dr J. D. Eyles £17,480 from 
ERC(rerio[mi variations in measures 
tor health resource allocation proce- 
dures); Dr A. B. Poole, £40256 from 
SERC (armour durability and 
breakwater performance); Professor 
W. Bonfleld and Dr J. Bowman, 
£63.740 from SBRC (blogradable com- 
posites far frmeure fixation); Professor 
1. C. Formal. £39,340 from SBRC 
• (Hamiltonian systems); Dr J, W. Rose 
and Mr R. J. Cooper, £67,955 from 


Latency, PPBS, graphics tablet: UN- 
ESCO bus Just published si bilingual 
(In English and French) Glossary of 
Educational Technology Terms. 
Though aimed at the lay user, the 

S lossary brings together tor the (list 
ime the wealth of new jargon sur- 
rounding recent developments in edu- 
cational equipment. The volume is 
available from national distributors of 
UNESCO publications, ns well as 
directly from the UNESCO Secretar- 
iat, 7 Place de Fonlcnoy, 75700 Paris, 
France. It costs Fr38 (£3.40). 

Pcrgamon Press, In association with 
Morllnus Nljhorf of Holland, have 
produced a workbook on English Syn- 
tactic Strucmres. Flor and Jan Aartsnin 
through the units of grammatical de- 
scription before moving on to sentence 
structure proper. The workbook Is 
Intended at a complement to their text 


Chairs 


An International conference on 
values In popular music re- 
search is to be held at the 
Devon Centre, Darlington, 
Tolncs on November 24 and 
25. Speakers will Include Paul 
Oliver, musicologist and ex- 
pert on the blues. On the 
following day, November 26, 
there will be a colloquium on 
“Popular music In higher 
education” at Dartington Col- 
lege, with papers Irom Charles 
Hamm, John Shepherd, 
Simon Frith and Paul Oliver. 
Details and bookings may be 
bad from David Horn, Uni- 
versity Library, Stocker Road, 
Exeter EX4 4PT. 


Mr Alfred Brendel, the con- 
cert pianist and living inter- 
preter of Beethoven, will 
speak on the subject “Does 
classical music have to be 
entirely serious?” at the con- 
cert hall, university faculty of 
music, West Road, Cam- 
bridge, at 5 pm on Tuesday, 
November 20. For further 
Information, apply to Ihe 
Master, Darwin College, 
Cambridge, 0223 51761. 

Reoderahlpst Dr K. J. Button (econo- 
mics); Dr C. J. Wrigley (economics); 
Dr J. V. Dawkins (chemistry); Dr M. 
A. Reed (archives and landscape stu- 
dies). 


MANCHESTER 

Senior lectureship! R. J. Johnson (di- 
agnostic radiology). 


(optimal control of large gu and studies of high purity dl acetylene 
i): Dr J. t), Scontlebury, polymers); Professor P; I. P. Kaunus, 
* from MoD (actetarated corro- £137,604 from SERC (experimental 


*13/ ,004 from SEKU (experimental 
particle physics): Dr E. O. Wilson, 
£34,675 from SERC (electron motion 
in anisotropic Langmuir Blodgett 


The University of Warwick has 
announced ihe appointment of Dr 
Christopher Voss to the newly-estab- 
lished Alan Edward Higgs chair of 
manufacturing policy anastralegy. 

Dr Voss u currently lecturer in 
operations management at the London 
Business School and has spent the pasl 
year as a visiting fellow In operations 
management at the Australian Gradu- 
ate Saiool of Management, University 
New South Wales. . 
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11.50 The Eifectfre Marirger. The Deep End (WTO; 


Appointments 

j'Tbfe IJniyereity of Aberdeen Has 
*• oftncninfeed the appointment of Profes- 
sot Jflme$ C. Lnidlaw, professor of 
Frenph, as senior vice' principal. Pn>r 
fcSsqr , RoV D. 'Wefr, wnd wa* 


— 18.11 UBdonUndini PregnSacy. Prog«*ncy-» Unit 
. to grew (Kras p«l l)- . : 

Sunday November li 

• BBC2 . 

IMS Sdcjicc Foudtilon Course. Angles (SIOl; 

113)0 Wrwukiqd Mukctlng. 'OmwiinS Dousd 
2) ' 

OftSS Open Fonun. Iniornistiwi program me for OLT 
. smddtiti. (lino The Open - learnliu from TV 
. and radio). 

Thursday November 15 i 


2JL35' The Effective Menige/*. the Deep End (PSTO; 
* repetfidVoBrwnmos 


principal. .. 


The hew cb airman of the Library and 
'lhforrnution Services Council is to be 
.Mr Royston Drown, director of plgftr 
riling and research at Cambrldgeshite. 
Cpunty "Council. ■ 


The i)ext .ch^^nBR university 
council and pro 6Hancejlbrjbf the Uriln 
versity of East Anglia Ik io> be. Colonel 
Geoffrey Dicker. ‘ He takes over from 
Mr Timothy Cplnaan in July 1985 and:' 
will in lum be replaced ns university 


treasurer by Mr Raymond Frostick. 
Colonel Dicker retired from, a Yar- 
mouth-based company of accountants 
’• last year.' He has a distinguished 
military record and served as ADC to 
the Queen for five years. 


MANCHESTER 

Lectures hips:; Dr. A. , J. Masters, (cbe- 
mistry); Vtctofia J. -Bush (computer 
science); Alan “Edwards (diagnostic 


OXFORD 

Dr Jghfl Eliory, lecturer in physiology 
at Queer’s College, Cambrioge, has 
been appointed to a readership in 
human physiology. 

Lectureships: D. A. Terran (pharma- 
cplogy); Dr S. E. Kearsey (zoology); 
Df R. E. Clark (physics); Dr C. D. 
Stern (human anatomy); C. J. Harris 
(public economics); Dr D.J. Womers- 
ley (English); Dr L. W. B. Brockliss 


STIRLING 
Senior iKtureshl 


Senior iKlureshinii Dr B. O. Cox 
(Chemistry): Dr J. F. Muir (aquaeul 
turc); Dr w. F. IngUs (education). 


English Syntactic Structures: Functions 
ana Categories In Sentence Analysis, 
which was published in 1982. 


The glory of olher gardens: the Policy 
Studies Institute have publtihed ■ 
booklet on Funding the Arts In Europe. 
Edited by John Mycrscough, the essays 
look at some of the issues, familiar 
enough, from recent British experi- 
ence, which have been solved, or si 
least approached, elsewhere In 
Europe. 


These Include public funding, which 
faces some sort of crisis, and wayneed 
to be replaced by , greater 
funding; tnc economic Importance or 
the arts; regional devolution; the need 
for economic certainty. PSI Stud win 
European Politics. noB. costs «.»bw 
pAp, from 1/2 Castle Lane, Loudon 
SWIE 6DR. 


Awards 


The Isaac Deu richer Memorial Prize 
for 1984 has been awarded to Dr 
Margaret A. Rose for her book Maars 
Lost Aesthetic: Karl Marx and the 

Rorais senior lecturer InWito^ 
of ideas in philosopW(^ siud3“ " 
Dealdn University, VWoria. Ausi» 
Ua. She Is presently 
at Clare Hall, CaraWge, wbereshe » 
working on a companion volume io 
Marx’s Lost Aesthetic. 


testamental literature / biblical critio- 
.. frnt and exegesis); D. K. Marrlngtbn 
; . Qaw); A-4* wilkte (ntatbematlcs);,A. 

■ R, Sibil .(occupational health): ur'T; 

'Lis^-«byw»); "Dr ..A:, J.' McKane 
■'(ph^cs);prA..L (physiology); 
. Ei Jenilirer Webster Ojsychiatric soSal 
• wdrk); D. jL ( F. podweu (pwchiatry); 
. D)r Ivan Leudaf (psychology)^ A, M- 
Russel (Russian);. . / ‘ ' V 


f, Brooke (inter- - . 

: / WbUc^rcritic- Professor Thomas Beth, leading Euro- 
- Maitlngton . . nean expert in ’’combinatorial design 
rtatbematlcsR A. ., theory ,, (a ibatheraatidai tield of pS- . 
a] health)- Dr T. , ; tipular relevance, to the information ■: ■ 
wemtSUy); S.;P, • techpoldgy bopm) hks been appointed ! ■ 
head of ''computer - science , at ’Lbbdbrt 

llntyersify’s Royal Holloway, and Bed- 

’ aSS- ffil'-- !i 0rd 1 Go ^ e ^ c - Professor Beth hopes tp The new head of graphic ties 
: in: . c^Ptography : . Leicester Polytechnic fa to be ^ 

^irS- h A ?” ore cldseft:With ' Powell (above), who fa fd P rt 

^holpgyJJ A. M-' • Profoasor Fred Piper's research group ” — *pnt c 

on the subject. .. j . . ■ 



rvncu.yioDvej, vruv w »- r- 
maHceting and management 
font. 
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Universities 



UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

MASTER OF EDUCATIONAL 
STUDIES 1985-86 

The University of Leicester School of Education invites applications from suitably 
qualified candidates for the M.Ed. Studies. This degree has been designed to provide 
teachers and administrators with an opportunity to extend their professional education 
at an advanced level. 

The next admission to Ihe course will be in October 1985. Assessment is by written 
examination, dissertation and coursework. For the academic year 1985-86 the course 
Is offered on a full-time basis only. 

Students will study three of the following options: 

English as a Second and Foreign Moral Education. 

language. Education Management. 

The Humanities Curriculum. Computing in Education. 

Science Education. Mathematics In Education. 

Curriculum Studies In Secondary Schools. Counselling Skills and Pastoral Care. 
Education Evaluation and Assessment. Children with Special Needs in normal 


Primary I: Curriculum Studies In Primary schools. 

and Middle Schools. Multi-ethnic Education and Society. 

Primary II: Socialisation In the Primary 
School. 

Full details and application forms can be obtained from: Secretary to Higher 
Degree Courses, University of Leicester School of Education, 21 University 
Road, Leicester LEI 7RF. 

Closing date for applications: 31 January 1985. 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER ““Otago 5 ''* 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences Dunedin, NewZeaiand 

Department of Psychology SEOTORllcTURER 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

starting on counts it various kveti, to unfemke rtkvini reuardi, and to pby poraoiw vvltt conaldorab lo 

^ lh ‘ reb, “ 00 lbe aapu> w wbk * with^a* proven* record in aur- 

«L. r . ,, ““M ha vs a good honours degree and pougraduiie quafificulon* In v eying raaoarch In any branch 

i ii Ct0 ^ Ptlt * fe * > * g kfrvttr»eoi» and of pcblicsriom. teach [no, raaaarch and prac- 

iL ' ' rail be determined by age, qualification* and oaperisnee withm tlce, are Invited to npplv. 

« CTJ90 - £14,125 per anmun (oader review). Applicants nnuat bo avail able 

"tafcHd from Ike Staffing Officer, Ualvonfo VlMt, 

Coleraiaa 4141, ail 725), la wkw appBcatioaa, tactoding a 

fteawaa. aad iddretaaa of Uu*a rehrew Ooald ba ant JWfe.* 11 - 1 

fi» y NoreasWr W4. pfaaaa qaof th« trferract/s of the post or po«U high -tech nolouy survByinu or 

"“4* 1 ColenUe Kafr C1M( Joeduaion Kef: JUSIUdj cartography and. In tba avont 

"“•"•afiCUL (0205111 o/ an appofnmant bolnu mnde 


early In 19H6. Wall -oualjf led 
persona with conaldorable 
practical experience and/or 
with e proven record in aur- 
veylno research In any branch 
of surveylna, who nave a 
backoround of aaperlancB In 
teechtno, coaoarch and prac- 
tice, are invited to apply. 
Add! Icants must be aval labia 


Applicants must bo avariL 
to commence duties by mid- 
January 19B30. 


: \IJrtveircIiyof 
. v Cambridge 

^l^gSORSHIP 


copies) 

atiQuId 


17 Oaceei^er 


University of 
Stirling 
CHAIR 

IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE 

Appllcatfona are Invited for 
Use Chair in the Dep»r tment or 
Biological Science. While par- 
ticular aubiect areas ara not 
specified for this PO*t . the 
DeparUnant’a current major 
lntereata are In plant and 
animal physiology, in plan*, 
microbial, enayme and mem- 
brane biochemistry ana in 
aquatic and terrestrial 
ecology. 

Salary within the proI«»“»- 
rial range. . 

Secratary, University of atlrl- 


07»a 78 it I. $*t. aaao-ro 

wlioa . appllcanoos together 
with the named of three ja- 
reroaa should be aent by lTjh 
December. 1984, 153586) HI 


Duties will Include lectur- 
ing In one or more aspects of 
high-technology surveying or 
cartography and. In the event 
of an appolntmarit being made 
In the cartogroPhlc field, the 
appointee Will be given the 
responsibility or developing 
new courses In the aubject. 

Salary! Lecturer 

NZ$ai!eeo - aas.684 per 
annum In 6 . I „„5 B L 0 o 6r ' or 
Lecturer NZS87 . OBB - 
*54,587 par annum fn 18 steps, 
with a bar bt *5.0,137 per 
ennum: plus a 
allowance of NZ8417 per 
annum. 

In the case of a parUculu-ly 
well -Qua II fled applicant con- 
alderatlon may be glvan to an 

appointment “ ^ ySK- 0 |Ia P SS 
feasor level INZ|S7,8HB per 
annum). 

Further mrormatlqn. In- 
cluding method of application, 
to available from the SoCTetary 
Gansral. AMOclatlon of Com- . 

monwealth Uptvaraltlos 

(Aupt^r 36 Gordon Square, 
London VVC1H OPF. or rrom 
’ the Registrar of Hie unlyeml- 
W, P O BOX 36. Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

Applications doae op 1 Mm 
1886- (55314) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(□oroka Taichera Co(|«gg> 

Apgcrtona are krvftad Irani auBably quallflad and experianood partons fw Ihe foaowliiff 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTUREH/9ENIOR LECTURER IN 
LANGUAGE STUDIES 
(P. 621006/88) 

AppSoarta ohoutd posmu a rfearw In Enallah or a ralalad field (oaoihar wllh quaMoa- 
tons and experlenca In TESL For appoimmem to LacturerJSanw uioww poa Utopia 
hlglwr dagrao to rsqukad. 

The Language Studies Department provides Language Shiite cornea* tor prelmrnaiy 
year and port vocational it udenULaavvenw sped oo ura Min TESL methodology For 

students pluming to teach Engltati In high Behoofs. Therefore, experienc* In designing, 
srtUrwmti tsadrlng EAP, £8P or 8erv(ce English Coursu would be a deddad 

Further Information can be obtained from the Chairman of the Language Studies 
Department si Qoroka Teachers Collage (telephone:- 72 1 388). 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
(EX. 638006/65) 

The auocasaful eppHoam will be expected to commence duty no later than February 
1085. The poefflon to evallrble tor 18 inonlha. 

AppBcanli ahouU possess a higher degree In MaVwnailcB EducaUcn and experience In 
cunteaum development. (Ssienca education and secondary andtor tertiary tsaoNna. 
Partlrmlarty Importeni to a demonstrated ablity to develop new programs. 

The successful eppiloam will be expeoted to develop pie Malhemoifca comporwnle of 
Ihe Advanced Dlpuine of Secondary Teaching courses- witling course notes, prepar- 
ing toacWng melarleia and audlo-vtoual alda, paying special attention to the controlled 
use of English. Kata he will atoo have teaching responelblEtln m the Colege and 
poufaty other centres. 


LECTU RER/8ENIOR LECTURER IN 8CIENCE EDUCATION 
(EX. 658007/85) 

AppScente should paesaea ■ higher degree in Science Education end mperfanca in 
cuntaAim developmont distance education and secondary an a/or tenia ly leach Inn. 
ApfMcsMB meeting mort ratturr than elnheu crtlarta ahouki aria apply. 


The eucoeesfiH appHoent will be 


Iheaa cmarts should atoo apply. 

od to devafop (he Stisnoe component of the 


use o! English. The parson appointed tothls poetttbnwllhavoteactiireireiportobetfesai 
the College and possfcly oNvar cenlraa. 

Ths sucoeesM apptoant will be amected to oommenca duty no later than February 
1 B 86 Thto poaWan li aval table for IB monlhs. 

Salary; Ttoor- K14 J6B per annum pfcie 24% oralulty: Senior Tutor Grade 1 - K1 6,820 
per arviurn phA 24% gratuity; LaaumrGiada 1-K1W20 par anmimptue24% gratuity; 
Senior Tutor Grads 2 - Kfa./flO per annum plus 24H oratuIM ledum Giado a - 


K1B.7JB0 par annum ptus 24% gratiAy; Senior Lecturer- K20^20 pm annum plus 24% 
gretuly. 

OTHBI CONOmOHfttlYnaucconlul appBoart wil be normally ottered a contract tor a 


*i» - il <1 iT T l i ¥»yr- ■ ■ ■ “ ■ l n,vT! j 


to the salaries quoted above, too main benellla fnoludK 
research; rent-free accommodation; appointment and repatriation 



Apportions, whM 
curriculum vttia, ■ 
referees, should bi 
New Guinea, 0® 
November 1864. 
General. Asaodat 
London WC1H OPh. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EASTANQUA 

Norwich 

ASSISTANT 
INFORMATION 
OFFICER (UE A 
SOCIETY) 

Dm UtfWftity to MUblWilna the UEA 
Society, an organization lor (to fornier 
students. Wb are looWng for a jwrwn to 



(TilapkoM 6603 BI1I1 oxt212|) horn 
■ko rehrU ier ptfU c iili iimaytn 
■6MM6, ooliatar flan 36 Kwomkeri 


(17161) , 


The University of 
, Sussex 

Artificial Intelligence Labora- 
tory 

UNIX SYSTEM 
MANAGE R/PO PLO G 
PROGRAMMER 

Applications are Invited for 
■ temporary peat In tba Artifi- 
cial Intelligence Group In the 
cognitive Studies Programme, 
one of Uia largest A.I groups In 
Britain. 

The post Involves sharing 
tlia management of two large 
computers running UNIX, and 
possibly a network of UNIX 
woratauons. in addition there 
will bo an opportunity to work 
on enhancing ,-.aiinr>Qrtlng. or 

porting the 

valopmant system 

__ Tlia post will be on the 
Range IA scale lor University 
research -staff (£7.530 to 
£18,150 per annum). 

The poet will start aa aoon 
aa possible, and will ba initial- 
ly for two years, but la likely 
to bp renewable. 

Technical enquiries.' about 
the post may ba addressed to; 
Professor A. SJoman. Cagnl- 
. tlve Studies Programme, Uni- 
versity of Sussex. Palmer, 
Brighton BN1 9QN. 

Bend ^•alf-addressad en- 
velope <6 X tfT for further 1 
particulars and an application 
form to Mrs L. Vivian. Per- 
sortnal Office, Sussex House, 
The University of Buaaex. I'al- 
mar. Brighton BNI Snn. 
Cloatna date for applications 
50th November ] 9B4. 

(85519) HI 





University of 
Leicester 

school of Educution 

Centra for Sarlal and Moral 
Education 

TWO POSTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for 
two posts of Davalomertt 
Orflcar In the newly establish- 
ment Centre Tar Social and 
Moral Education for the 

S ertod 1st January. 1983. to 
1st August, 1987. Itle hoped 
to moke one appointment with 
affect from 1st January and 
tha oihor by no later than 
April 1985. 

Applicants should be gradu- 
ates, with a htqtiar degree in 
an appropriate field, and pre- 
vious teaching experience la 
essential. Experience or tak- 
ing in-service couraea for 
teacher* would be an advan- 
tage. 

The appointment will be 
made oil an appropriate point 
In the range £7,330 to 
£14.925. 

Further details or the acti- 
vities or the Centre and of the 
role of the Development Offic- 
ers can be obtained from 
Professional Dsrek Wright. 
School of Education, uni- 
versity or Leicester. 21 Unl- 
X£T2 ,tv . Ro “ d - Leicester LEI 
7RF. to whom appllcatlonii. 
Including a curriculum vitae, a 
statement of present a alary, 
and the names or three re- 
fer apb, should be submitted 
no lrtw then 9 3rd November. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURESHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 

Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified men 
and woman with special In- 
terests In Phonetics and pho- 
nology Tor the above post, Tha 
person appointed should ba 


B.Med. Science (Epoech) de- 
gree, aa well sa taking normal 
Faculty of Arts teaching. WIL- 


llngness to undertake 'kwh 
teaching in other arena of 
lingula tics will be an advan- 
tage. 

■“ 1 “«'yjn the range of 

£7 ■??? oi £ 9 ■ 860 * * ,Bar '•wlnq 

to £14,925 a year. Expected 
age of candldstee up to about 
29 - SO years but alder candi- 
dates not precluded. 

Partlculara from tho Par- 
sonnel Office ( Academics Star- 

flald 810 JITN to whom op. 

B neutrons (3 copies) Including 
le names of three reforeea. 
i Bou , , 2il 0 B J5 n * by 30 Novem- 
5.° r refl R 178/ 

DT. (5532B) HI 


Brunei University 

Faculty of Education and De- 
sign 

PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for 
a Professor of Education re- 
sponsible primarily for the 
preparation of school teachers 
of design and technology end 
tho associated research end 
developmont. A parson of 
energy and roraslght la sought 
to lead thto work and to 
collaborate with authorities 
concerned. It la hoped that the 
appointmont can commence at 
the atart or tho Summer Term 
1985. or os aoon aa practicable 

thereafter. 

The salary will be In the 
Professorial range, with a 
minimum of £18.070 plus 
£1,186 per annum London. 
Allowance, with USB be- 
nefits. 

Further particulars . may ba 
obtained from the Personnel 
8-cretaj-y. Brunei University, 
l <bridga. Middlesex UB8 

o i U *A r i l, ‘ w 1°B95) 
Eat. 468- Closing 
dqta: 7 December 1984. 


Brunei University la an ; , i: • . « V.* 

gs^7 t ? pportiin,tv • 1 !■ ••••■' 


i •! • 





Universities continued 



AUSTRAL! 


Applications era Invited fw lha follow. 
Inn poll* for which application* clow 
on inadaloa elwwn. SALARIES (unlaw 
olhorwfw lUlsd) aro aa follow*:- Pro- 
faaaor IAM.026; Senior Laeturer 
SAU. 33 MA 38 . 84 r; LMtuw/ 

Reuarch Follow SA24 ,840-3 AS 2,684. 
Furthor dafoUa and application pro- 
cedura may beoHUlnedlromTIfoA 
elation of commonweallh Unltraral-— , 
(Ante). 36 Gordon Square, London 

PF untwaappHoailona ara Invf- 

tad drad lo lha Unlvaraliy. Equality of 
amoiaymafll opportunity la Unhmrity 


to iti* litrtaraMhip ol the Blind: Library of 
Itollilcal *nd T cuDi'mic Snciuti *ntun live 
1 endue Stfo-ol of Eranodlia 
The Chief Librarian n mpnmiblc hr ihe 
coniiul and lupennicndeece ol all aipecu ol 

the Ijhrarv'mpeiai imi and H a member 

rt-cfTicio iif the Llbiary Cummincc ol 
Council and ul the Academic IVuard. wo** n 
Uie principal academic potuy m*kln j boJ» of 
the llaltcmiy 


nr-*, graduate trairun| In i-nc or m',re d die 
behavlouTal hiencet and tome training and/or 
etpericnee In ■«- heal ton of thcie diKiphne in 
heal ih end neih. at held i App'intce *in be 
Ini olied In leaching and funhei deielopmenl 
of ami inch » human lifetpan deielopmenl. 
moiliitbm. enwllon anil It lew. ptj[h«iKUl 
Cutun m health and dlicuc. death, dwng 
end hcreaicnveni, toddy, culmre and health. 


j G 55 K* ^ * ' So K 7 z&si. «d **}«? 

the L mraiy (nothin* over bfiOXuO volume* health cate ia Aunrajia, In a miilildkiphna 

id «npki|i |0M ill If. Including 24 graduate muni of ^behavioural «lencev fur medical 

olmbnali For IW the tout recurrent uederenduaiei 

u ftnnmirtniiplb lAdnilliLin ASA* JONotambtr IW. 


•ntjdaymwi 


G olmlonaii ror i»m ibb tuiu nniinai 
deel ti approeunalelv SA* million A SA6 
million ciitrikin lo ihe Boichardi Library 
building ft under comer wiion, for occupation 
during IW. The catalogue hat been 

compote r-gene rated tint* 1976. At the 

beginning uf 1944. the AWA URIC A »>uem 
watpurefaated ullb ihe Intern of imroduclng 
all III library module* over the neat four 
yearn- . ^ 

Applicanii are opened to toe 
apnicuirfaie academic and prolnitanai 
quatilfcaliont, and cipeibntc at ■ tenlot 
level in a large ictearch library. 

The pow of Chief Ubratlan curtc* a 
prvfeiwrlil talary lie meumbew it required 
to riaiel aveneai from line to nme on 
Ubraiy budneu and la atdticd nnanclally by 
the Ualveidiy to do to. 

)l Jliuil IW1 


The University of New South 
Wales. Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
SCHOOL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants ibould prow* demoeiirnrd 
eepeitlw in eompuier mapping uad 
gcogripblc Infer tuition system*. poulbly with 
a agnate feieren hi rerun re tens mg'! mage 
procciilif , , 

The proJlfoa la aval la Me from raid- 
Fehruji) 19SS and apfoinlmenl Kill Lie for a 
Seed irrmofihree yean. 

Funhei nfomainm from Professor I. A 
Mabbutt. Acting I lead ef Sellout. e/n C O. 

Hot 1. Kenslnaioji. NSIV 20 W. Aullnlil. 

JO Nntimber ISM. 

Deakln University, Geelong, 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

OCCUPATIONAL 

HYGIENE 

He appointee will be rrapomlblo for the 
operuma and future develop mem of rite 
occupational hygiene program. Applicants 
nun be occop*Boh*tliygMnlM* and 
graduates, preferably in one «sf ike physical 
science* or engine* ling, although app&anl* 
with backgrounds in me did tie. KudcnJogy. 

CK. t*3l auo be considered. 

The appointee ihould preferably hold a 
■engnlKd professional quaBflrsrion In 
ixcupiliana] hygiene (e.g. quallflulkus 
Iradlei to ■ pnsreuiCMul metnbcnhlp of an 
sppmpriaie occupation*! hygiene society) and 
hue at least eight yean relevant experience. 

A higher decree is desirable. 

The possnon will be Cor an InUlal term of 
bet yean, during which Here will be a 
review for continuing tenure. 

1 Dmrabn 1W4. 

The Australian National 
■ University 

FIXED TERM 
LECTURER/ 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN JAPANESE 
POLITICS 

RMMHtl School of Potffla EtudtEO 
Airatrati*-J*P*n RtMtrbh Centra/ 
F*cytty ol Art* 

Department of PctWaal Botoflqt 
Tie Awn *B*-Iip*n Reurttcb Centre and the 
Department of rahtcil Science ale aecklng 
» qake ajolnt appotnireenl In the fleM of ' 
Japanne ArtUcsitthe feielot Lecturer/ 
Research FtVow br * fixed term 

I . lpedBEmeelol three yew. 

H* anwteiee iWI he eqrecictl u> ipend 
• hsHoflfiior her lima teaching «ou»i la . 

' ' Jipwese pallifca and related subjects Iq the 
Depwnnen and half ea peed In the rtsomefa 
pflpam of lire Ausir dia-J span Research 
- - Ceatfe. The teaching wfll fcnretve work u 


LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 
(AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE) 


Bfllwol of P liman It loo 
Applkams should he qualified 10 leach bails 
umfrignuluate aad poiitiaiiatc courses In 
Australian literature nfihe nlncieemh and 


iwcBihih cent miei. and lu supervise research 
In Ihe area. He appointee would ubo be 
required lo panlcipatc In the leaching of 


oilier areas, especially in fun amber second 
year comics. Further infairnailon may be 
ohialncd horn the Ouumun. Department of 
English, in the LFnlvcrsIly. 

|4 Dfeeftbev 1*84. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 

- (TenureblaJ 

80 hoot of Social SoIwich 

Dopanmant of Legal Btudlea 

Tie Depiiiment of Legal siodles wishes in 


appoint a Leeturcr/Senior Lecturer in 
Criminology. Ho aucceuful applicant mil 
have broad interests In the area of law-, rare 


and society and must be able to assume both 
under graduate leaching dune* and n rok in 
rhe Deponmeni's new course work Miner's 
degree in Cruel no logy. 

Applklnu ihoukfpaness ellhar a good 
quafltcaBon in nxdal ariemea combined with 
qemonniated research anit'oc teaching 
[merest In law Ol a good legal quallBcaiion 
combined with demouirelcd research Hitdroi 
learfihig biKieai hi social sdancei. The 
DetHrunent of Legal Studies teaches an 
nnderaradtiats program In MdnLegtl studlas 
within the School of Social Sciences at La 
Trobc Unlresriiy and H In thn procere of 
developing graduate round of study. The 
Department ibo nperviaei M. A. by Ihesla 
and Ph D. degrees. 

14 Dewhw IM4. 

The Untveralty of Sydney 

TWO CHAIRS OF 
BIOLOGY 

AnnUci do ns are mvlied for a Chair of 
Biofoey raada vacant by lha rerignalloa of 
Frirfetsa M. O. Fitraan. Tha Chair wtH be 
Httedlii Ham Hlotogy (Referenw no. 4304). 

AonUcatloni are Evfred (or a Chab of 
Biotirey made vacant by the reihemcu of 
Ftofeaaor L- C. Birch. Ilia Chair wOl ha Died 
b Aataaal Blnto^, whh atnphasl* on tlie 
erportineniat Mokrey of aalraaH In the ield 
(Reforeore oh. 43ASI. 

31 Jaaaujr IMS. 

LECTURERS (3 
POSITIONS) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
SOCIAL WORK 

Ofi« LHtUiMhtp (FMfHWKO no. 43/03) 
Ona Tempo rory Lodurtihlp (0M88S 


a obteimli lo Latliiresbips art canbft of 
log to Mart but are tuuiBy protuUoniry 
Tor (hr« )nn. the Unhiniiy nwra Ihr 
righl dm to proend wllh aay appointment for 
n^unqil cr olhar nmsi. 

University of Melbourne 

PROJECT ENGINEER/ 
APPLIED SCIENTIST 

iRaiHToh Follow Grad* 2) (Extendi We 
Tenure) 

with exportanee In loaa davolopad 
caunlrlea 

The University of Melbourne Invites 

ipniirsOom from enginern or applied 
iciunilsii with lelerant recent eapcrlance in 
lei* developed countries and a proven Interest 
oi romrauruty development for appointment 
is Prnject Engineer 'Scientist to the 
Appropriate Technology Section in Ihe 
Faculty of Engineering. The position n 
(reared under a Record of Undentudlng 
between ihe University ami the Ausiraliin 
DevetapmeiH Assisiiikc Bureau which 

K ovldcs financial isvliunce to the Unlveriny 
r ibe Miuiei’a Program In Development 
TcchnofORtu. 

fiuthi include (Ij research and 
development ia ihe •ppolnlcc't own 
discipline, hut directed lo applications 
appropriate in IndiBiriiHalng nation. (2) 
viprrviifon or aisitlance In supervision of 
project vunk bring done bv candidates In lha 
Master's program in Dcvefoptnanl 
Technologic*. (3) assistance In the 
course work pore of the Development 
Technologies Program, mostly in held and 
liborulory eicunfons and demonstrations. 

The successful candidate must bo prepared 
to travel both Inside and outside Australia If 
(he need and opportunity irises In aisudllton 
iriLh the duties of the position. 

Ho ptniilan will be etaOabta in the (list 
Instance for I98S and 1486 oal* am* will be 
administered by the Dean of Engineering 
through the Appropriate Technology Section. 

Salaries wo conditions ate ihaae applicable 
to Research Fellow Grade 2. Extendible 
tenure. 

Information on ike Faculty, the Section 
and the Matter'* Program In Development 
Tedinolcighi may be requested from the 
Appropriate Technofogy Co-ordinator, Dr. 

D. S Mantel. In the Unlvoralty ITM: (03) 

341 718016703). 

JO Norambre I9M. 

LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE 

Fob No. 136 0000 
tie vaeiney ia la the bid of Matoiy of 
(deuce. Preference wOl ho riven to ipptfcanli 
whfa ea aMtty to nbla deMoprauili la 
Soria] theory to chiBgtM coaeeptfoni of 
id cnee. Spcctfkalh Jeifribfo ireaa in the 

hisirxv of the *odd idencessnd the hhtory 


JJtnarxtii of PoHilealStfem. 

‘.Mpl leant* atiDiilhave tsongredoate 
' qaq&itfoin to AD fovaf, a slrodg teaching 
cdnunUmem, end a demnnUated eapacUr for 
adtured research. Teachfog rnwasMDilei 
«fll he to the area of Japantso FolUlea aad a 
iriated Odd. such h coraparailva wtBOc* h 
I rtummiloaal ralitiani ai Um rogtoa. 

Reseanh wM bo dasety refeVcd. to weaken . J 
I Span's Konoadc policy tnattirg proresiei or . 
ubmeUonal eontueral dhriomgeyi 
Onois are provided uwonte naval nod 
Hfeavtl Ataftiuce Mi ghen 

si/,;- ilntees wffho required to Wnt ' 

Up Ivbni SfMia rwlrtveli available. He 
Halve airy resenei tu right urn to aakn an 
appaiimcni ee to make an appohumeat by 
invhulMi at aay time. 

11 December 1914. - 

La Trobe University, 

Maibourna. 

CHIEFUBRARIAN 


ffMarmn no. 43/01) 

Om Ftand-tam Lactunaldp for Mm 
yaara: January IMS-DoMmbar 1886 
(Balgfi nci no. 48/03) 


Amtlculware tnvlied from suitably 
qaaBOed todil wkeid to tench ooclal work 
preetka la the Department. White nceemfiil 
■pptkorm would M expected to teach in tka . 
genera! steal of prea fen. they shotiM also he 
ifatn to nnai onsitai lo ana or tnore of 
cuewtk, grewwark or conmupUy tenth ' 
andhavectmiBlUEntiteroiKiiwlni . i 
o+sc*flna. A« MUtaton* *M1 itwha 
renswAflllMln flddwwk; U» dalle* of tt 
Iwalononpy etuend inibeorcanJaaHonaM 
atlntkihtiatton trf mate padann ItaW work 


pRitrsmrn*. Cornea erein^rtai both ■ 
wfiagrednau anti pqngradrate lovata. 

'. Frefttanea will be even to appHekatg who. ' 
emablrM inhawnrid prtctlea experience Wth 
asaropriate scademic criaBfleartoas. 
AfeileiBB ahaidd Indicate et^ily tririch 


. dossil* Invited for Lha 
Libra ilia la the Bo fTO S 


LECTURER IN 
BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES IN 


history of the aodri adencetand the hhtory 
of she bnam*deacea. 

Candkteiei should mxmaUy possess • PhD. 
have appropriate Machine eipericnCe, and 
htva a good record ol active ten wth. 

Infermalten reguding the HPS 
Deurtmaiu fudutkai eunaai naff and 
nb]ctt* laugbt havaflable from H. E. Le 
Grand. Cbrnnan. HPS. Ia tba Uolrariliy. 

31 Dtcenher IH4. 


LECTURER 
(CONTINUING) 
DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Foa. Ko. 186 0070 

Appikailms are Invited for a Gem tinning 

Lectureship in Imeraaiiooil Relations, 

FMhleil Theory or Wertera European 
Foiitiea. 

It la envisaged Ihkl lha imhstment wUI be 
taken op bam in early datem 198S. 

8 Juoary lit!. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER , , 
(CONTINUING) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

.. (ProtaMtoitd Boo tel Work School) 

Po* No. 760 0130 

AppBwteni ore' Knight for a LetturerfSealor . 
. Leaueer, depeadfna on quaUkatteoa aad 
etpcriaacc, (n ike areas a[ Social Fotky/ 


of Mr.C.J. Umrt 


University of , 
Latvcaster 

Dnpnrtns'ent of Mathantatica 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP. 

Appllcqitcma ora Invited Tor 
. t&ninorary ..Uctureahip in 
hfatnamatltei Thio will Ere 
two year 1 appointment fra 
lot October la ft a. Cnndldatu- 
■hotlld hnvo reuarch Inureot 
In aoma branch of Albabra pnd 
If auccanful should ha pre- 
pared to undertpKe teriChlna at 
any ' levol from lat, year to 
post-sreduale 

Salary on denis of <£7,3 BO - 
8)4,838 par annum). 

Per further particular* and 
' ua write 


(Rtftronce no, ■ 
AggfltMtoOaue h 


! from condhlatet with 


related practice Brae Hence, ftie ippohuro 

would be expected to contribute to the baste 
pcofesrioaa) cohne md to tha portgradiMia 
ptogtiaoat. ■ 

poSao h ' *viJJ l |b5 >1 ' C,nl * ° ca ^. l r#% wtct '' 
S|pohS1 rtfeni n^hi aula M * iXtnrwf 

II Oeotaiber 1964. ' ■ ' • •’ .1171*8 


tpTThe Eatobllah merit Office 
(quoting reference L.1 38). url- 
.veralty House, Ballrign, Lan- 


• University of , - 
Mancheeter ^ 

chief Estates : ■ 

. AND ' 

BUILDING OEFICER 

Applltatlotu ere Invited for 
new senior poet of Chief 
nd 'Butlalnaa Officer 
lie University's De- 
t of' Estates and Seri- 
vices. . Condi date* should ha 
ohertered ourveyora or Hold a 
comparable 'rtunliricetion. a ‘ 
should : Hava gained aeve 
years’ experience In a past of 
raiponilbilltf Jn Man- 

ngament. .The .person 
appninted will report direct to 
the Director of Eat B t<3 a ond 
Services , • 

Balsry] within- the runoe Tor 
Administrative Stair Crude JV 
'(minimum £}8,Q70 p.a,. 

■ Further 1 paftloulart'; - ifo 
ohtainable from . the . Reg- 
Btray. The UtTlverelty,. MeH- 
Ohnster M|S 9I»L, • to whom 
applications should be pant: by 
November SOth. 1B84. rieue 
qiiota ref. k50/B4/THEa. 
(B33Q5 ) HI 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

ni-partmunt of Mnchanlr-ul En- 

ain'-urina 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications aro Invltnci for 
the position of Senior Lectur- 
er In the onertiy systems group 
within the Deportment ot 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Applicants should have n 
higher dearea In mechanical 
engineering together with 
appropriate teaching ana in- 
dustrial or research experi- 
ence. Dulles will Include 
undergraduate teaching in 
thermodynamics and other re- 
lated subjects. The appointee 
will be responsible for course 
development. Initiation of re- 
search. end developing links 
with Induatry. 

Salary K20.S20 per annum 
IKI 

Stg. O.BG74 approx.). 

Initial rantrart period la for 
3 years. Other benefits In- 
clude a gratuity of 24% taxed 
at 2%. appointment and re- 
patriation r eres, leave fares 
for staff member and family 
after IB months or service, 
aettllng-in end settllng-out 
allowances. Six weeks paid 
leave per year, education fares 
mid assistance towards srliaul 
fees, free housing. Salary pro- 
tection plan end medical be- 
nefit schemes are available. 

Do tolled applications (two 
copies) with curriculum vitae, 
together with tho names and 
addresses of three referees, 
should bs received by The 
Registrar. Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology. Pri- 
vate Mall Bag. Lae. Papua 
New Guinea, by 30 November 
10S4. Applicants resident In 
the United Kingdom should 
also sand one copy to the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 aordon Square. London 
WC1HOFF, from wham furth- 
er general Information may be 
obtained. (53312) HI 


University of 
London 

CHAIR OF 
ASTROPHYSICS 
TENABLE AT 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

The Senate Invite eppllca- 
tlone far a Chair of Astrophy- 


sics tenable In the Deportment 
of Physios at Imperial College 
of Science and Technology 


: Lady Margaret Hall' 

-■ Oxford.-.." ! . v ' : 

TEMPORARY, t. 

LECTURESHIP ■ 
IN EARLY MODERN 

; HISTORY . . : 

■* Applications erri Invited for 
a limited-term post as College 
Lecturer In Early Modern His-' 
toiy, tenable from Ut. October 
1 BBS. The holder Will be 
expected to teach on. average 
■ lx hpurq a week. , , 

Salary will depend, on 'km 
end experience, . tnit will ' be 
not less then e£.q0Q p.s. The 


with effect from 1 October 
1BBB. 

The person appointed 
should have research Interests 
In Astrophysics, preferably as 
an observer or SB a theorist 
with Interests In observation- 
al astronomy. He or she will 
lend the Astrophysics Group 
whose research embraces a 
wide range of Instruments and 
observations st all 

wavelengths from the far In- 
fra-red to gamma rays. 

Applications (ten copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Academia Registrar (THE8). 
University of London, Malol 
Street, London WC1E 7IIU 
from whom further particu- 
lars should rirst be obtained. 
The closing date far receipt of 
applications le 28 Fnbrusry 
1988.(33313) 111 

University of 
Liverpool 

WILLIAM ROSCOE 
CHAIR OF 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Applications are invited far 
the William Roscoe Chair or 
Continuing Education In the 
new Faculty of Education and 
Extension Studies. 

Applications from candi- 
dates- w|th Interests In com- 
munity. regional end policy 
studies Will be particularly 
, 'welcomed. 

. The salary will not bo less 
. then £10,933 per annum. 

' Applications (12 copies), 
the namas of 
should be re- 
khan fi Dscent- 
:he Registrar, 
P.O. Box 14T, 
3BX, from 
artlcuiars may 
(Candidates 
wish to do so 
py by airmail). 

Quc&e ref: RV/672/THES. 
(83299) El 

University of 
... Hong Kong 
GHAIROF 
. INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

,. ,( Re -advertisement) 

A PpJ lest Iona arp 'Ip vit fed fdr 
del En- 



and expertencra,. but Wlirbe 
not less than 63.000 p.a. The 
'Lecturer- Avtll be entitled to 
fret* residence - (for , a • single 
person) In College. . ■.. ] - • 




Bspactaa KO assume h Bedsit 
, ojf the pepqrtmsnt. 

^enuflrjs* A' B e & 

ss at Sep t o mber S 1 8B^) nt 


cHlldren’s education - alio* 
tin provided 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

ApitilcattoiiB we invited lor PBOFESSORSHIP8 in the tallowing Departments: 
DEPARTMENT OF REHABILITATION 

Applicants must have si least a degree in Physloiheiapy wfth M C.9.P. and Dip. T.P. or 
eocivaleni qualifications and at (east ten years teaching and administration expei fence 
In a afmHar position ai a recogrlied School of Physloiherapy. 

DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 

AppHcerle must be medically qualified and hold appropriate higher qualifications; a 
special Interest in either Histology or Neuroanaumy Is desirable; the ability lo initiate and 
supervisa research work Is essential. 

Applications ara Invited lor LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSORSHIPS In lha following Department*: 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY (3 posts) 

Applicants must hold a D.Phll., M.D.. Ph.D. or equivalent degree. Demonstrable teach- 
ing and research Interest as well as experience ara specifically sought for 

Post A: (appointment will be tar l year): Applicants must be qualified In endocrinology 

Poll B: Applicants must be qualified In cardiovascular and/or respiration. 

Post C: Applicants must be qualified in neurophysiology. 

DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL SCIENCE (4 pasta) 

Posts A & B (Animal Production/Brooding): Applicants should preferably have a 
Ph.D. in Animal Breeding or Production and have contributed to thalr field os etrldareed 
by pubficafion in Internationally recognised loumale. The auccuatuf candidates wfil be 
responsible tor teaching a course entitled Livestock Improvement to third year Animal 
Sdence and second year Veterinary students and tar the teaching of courses h 
production by ruminant and monogaatrlo animals. They will also be responsible tar the 
establishment cl research programmes In animal production or animal breeding m 
supervision ol postgraduate students ol Ihaae disciplines. 

Poll C (Animal Physiology): Applicants should have a good honours degree in 
Agriculture and preferably ■ Ph.D. In Animal Physiology. The successful candidate wfl 
leech basic course on anatomy and physiology ol term animate to Brel year AgrtcuRuiJ 
students, and will be required to BBtablih and conduct research programmes in ona or 
more at ihe following ffeida: reproduction, lactation, growth or ollmate physiology. 
Applicants must provide evidence of ability lo do bo by having published in kitamsttonal 
journals. 

Post D (Agricultural Biochemistry) i Applicants should have a good first degree In 
Agriculture or equivalent with appropriate postgraduate qualifications, preferably a 
doctorate. In Agricultural Biochemistry. Relevant leaching experience end evktonea of 
appropriate research activity would be an advantage. The successful candidate wfl be 
(BBponslblfl tar an undergraduate course In Agricultural Biochemistry including 
organisation ol practical daaaea and Ihe Biochemistry laboratories ol the Department. 

DEPARTMENT OP ANATOMY (2 post*) 

Applicants should preferably be medically qualified and/or with experience In HWoiogy 
or Neuroanaumy. Overseas training scheme available tar Zimbabwean cNuni. 

DEPARTMENT OP HAEMATOLOGY 

Applicants should preferably have experience ol both laboratory and cSnkal hsama- 
utogy together with teaching experience at undergraduate and postgraduate tovgl 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS (2 posts) 

Apploants should possess preferably a doctorate In applied mathematics (general, 
control theory, numerical analysle), statistics or pure mathematics. 

DEPARTMENT OF CROP SCIENCE 

Poet A (Crop Production Agronomlal): Applicants should possess postgretfoala 
qualifications and experience. Extensive knowledge and experience required of crop 
production In Ihe tropica and preferably In Zimbabwe for both subsistence and commar- 
clat agriculture. Teaching raepon el billies Include two undergraduate course* in crop 
production, on-farm student activities, and supervision ot postgraduate studies. Details 
of publications and experience required. 

POST B (Weed Scientist): Applicant* should possess postgraduate qualification* end 
research experience, plus experience In leaching weed science and crop ecology and 
physiology at the undergraduate level, Candidates should also have experience in 
eigteivfslng postgraduate students in weed science and have published In International 
Journals. Appointee would bo expected to Initiate research hi weed sdence relevant to 
the needs and condJUona of Zimbabwe. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING _ . .. 

Applicants should possess a good firel degree plua satisfactory porri-Braduitw 
experience leading lo corporate membership ol an engineering institution by profes- 
a tonal Worvtaw examination and preferably a Nglrer dogma, research and teaching « 
addition. Candidates should be able to contribute lo at least two major field* m ekrcy h 
lha Cfcrfl Engineering spectrum. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 

Applicants must be medioally quBlfted and Ideally have the M.R.C.P^or equh^ 
higher quBlftoailon. The worir ol iha Department includes teaching modtoat and phar- 
macy stud ante, basic and clinical research and patient care In a teaching mtt in w 
rnedtoal school at me Parirenyatwa Hospital. 

Abdications ore invited for RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP In lha falowing 
University Lake K tribe Research Station (Appolntmonl wll be tor 2 years In ms m 
Instance): Apphante should be experienced scientists with a speciality Ihrt 
vaneo to Ihe multidisciplinary scope ol Ihe Unhrarslty Lake Kartba Research Billion, » 
study Lake Kartba and ha environs. 

SALARY SCALES; 

(Non-Medloftl) 

Lecturer: Z$1 0,440-81 7,376 

Lecturer 

- (Animal Sctence and Crop Science): Z*1 1 ,080-520,078 (including efc— wj 

Senior Lecturer; 2820,860-823.400 (Including atiowanee) 

Associate Professor Z$21 ,084-823.904 (Including afiowanal 

N.B. Staff appointed lo the Department of Ctvfl Engineering receive a 
Supplement aa fcfcwa: Laeturer 283,000 per annum, Senior Lecturer z*z,7Q0 P* 
annum, Associate Profaeeor 282,400 par annum. 

, (Medical taduaWe of the Professional Supplement) 

Laeturer: Z$ 18.486-820^04 

8antor Lecturer; 2821,108-824,166 

Associate Professor Z82 1,732-824, 672 
Professor 2826^00 82BJ40 

N.B. In addition etaff appointed to the above grades reoehre aBowancB^ 

Lecturer 282,280-83,160 per annum, Senior Lecturer 283,180-83,600 per anram 
• Associate Professor 283^00-83,600 per annum, Professor Z84.100 par annuia 

Research Fehovrt " 

. Research Fellow Grade II: 288,1 12-810,126 
Research Feltow Grade I: 2811,724-813*38 
Senior Research .Felknv: 2813,020-816,464 

CONOmOW OF SERVfCBi Both permanent and short-term ooflbaala -are ofto»J 

Pereorawtw ara not Zimbabvre an dtizans maybe appointed ortyonahortriermw 1 ™ 

bnls wth an Infthd period of two years. Short-term con tracts may, in exceptional »» 
be extended, 

Six ooptee of applications, gMng ful personal particulara (Including M "W* 1 ?? 
and date Of birth, eta), qualftoetions, amptoyment and experience, prwert «»7- 
' of avale&ltty. telephone number end names and addr eases of UvwretorewjvW".*. 
eddmated to lha Director. Appointments and Pareonnel, University of ZWbaW"- 
BoxW 187. Mart Pie as apt, Harare, Zimbabwe (telex: 4-162 ZW). Canfl*^" ^ 
UK should afco sand an additional copy to the Secretary Gwaral. A»oao»n 
Commonweallh Unfverx&n- (Apple), 38 Gordon Square. London WCIHW^J™^ 
Mwm furthar pertkaiars ol Bti poets except the Professorship in the Departmm 
. RehahlB^on and lha Lake Kartba Research Stittton Raeeerch'FelkwwWP 

Ooring date for tecelpl ol appltoetiona la 3 December 1984.. (171 W) 


obtained from 
cc rotary 

Dali. Oxford 0X9 6QA.>ho... - 
ahsuld receive completed «a- : •' - 


uonerai, AsaoctaHon at Com- 

ih 


Personal 
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Universities continued 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES 

CYFARWYDDWR CANOLFAN UWCHEFRYDIAU 
CYMRAEG A CHELTAIDD 
DIRECTOR OF THE CENTRE FOR ADVANCED 
WELSH AND CELTIC STUDIES 


UArtithydliu Cymraag a ChaJialdd. 
Sdraiwyri » Qanolfan yn Aborvstwyyh >n 
tin x lt‘l gwolnwMIi *> hvn o tiryd a an y 
Brirragoi rawy evowihhudiad ago* a 
Cfokg PrlNigol Cymru, Aboiyitwyih. Byrtil 
y pi run ■ banodlr yn ytgolhBig 
^ydraSyrMttSn. yn maddu ar wybadaaih 
xt+'-Tol « *'i ddiwn I ddachrau *e 
inraln yrachwil mewn un neu fwy o'r 
nrayrid Brtuiria unlynol; 

1. ishha Uaniyddludi Oymraeg : 
l Hjm* Cymru; 

1. Yrlttthoedd Cniulrfd. eu LlMyddlaolh 
AHMiH. 

Bydd r CyfiiwydrhYt yn darbyn Will Ath>o 
yn Mhritfytgol Cymru. Bydd y cyflog yn 
unol I graddf* Cyfipg Alhrawan PiHyigol is 
rtlrddynltil na £18,070 y fiwyddyn. 

SA ehI minyOen palKh oddl wth y 
■wyUsg StafRo, Colag Prifytgo! Cymru, Vr 
km Befog, Stryd y Bnnln, Ab*rv*twy 1 h. 
0|f*d 8Y2I SAX, a dyfld niton ealdadau 
(II top* mafiyd ag anwiu lit ghanalwr 
•udwaldd (to tf ■rkyn 10 flhtgfyr 1084. 

OHIyoigtifwyr t rimer anton un cafe gyda*r 
fort Anyr- Mn gin y Brtfyigol yi hawl I 
mfendd panon I'r iwydd Cyforwyddwr. 


University of 
Lancaster 

DapartmaiU of Linguistics and 
Modern English LanDUago 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

Applications aro Invited for 
two LepiuroHhlpB In thn Do- 
partmant or LlnnutatlCB mid 
Madflra EnBliBli Innauane, ono 


, n *r° ■■■ alin JAU* 

pjrnuBnt or LlnmiiatlcB nnct 
Madera Englieli innoiiana, ona 

SLS&^nna 111 -ff art from 

Mjwh 1983, the other rrom 
Ut Saptembar 1983. The first 
of iheia dates may bn natiutl- 
ADlBi 

Applicants should hove a 
S?:Er OU JL* 1 Ll| fo u fotlc* arid 
M able to contribute to thn 
development of tho Depari- 
ntn te wor k ln either Compu- 

«rSf“ d U T " nCh,n0 0nd HB- 
Human communlra- 

nSnroSSl? 1 arB two ° r tl,a 
to?SlS ne ?,* B . li r." a8 P r special 
KttoJito* of axlnting 

rfr.'? iV .Jn thoan areas aro 
br* r r» Jfi? further partlcu- 
rara ror these posts. 

wtM h 2id u, ^“ Bru| fendldatOH 
fevniSy h ." oxpoctad to be 

wHssjV ■s—ssra 

SSljd t hav l e e ° B ‘ B - 

sSSK 

^SSHw-aw* 

«BPHentVni h # 0P WMetUara ami 
to The* Per-^?7l T, i wrltn 

(quailnn ~ “hmnut Orrit-o 
wraiiv 1u?/£ r8r U' n . h 1 39 1 Uni. 

®*7ttr y LA^ la 3L»5? ,,^, . B^ • Lnn< 
JffiSJ"UVW wlim-a up. 

8S8! wLS- c a p,o ?A 

to arriva ho scut 

University of Glasgow 

lectureship in 
engush as a 
^foreign 
language 

»re_ Invited 


poatoraduate 

I.I.V - Jlt y course* 
reaearch on 
Ic noada of 

MtESof 1 * 1 ®* ,n lhB Weat 

*" ^>L a aaS l, £t» JUhNflMyon 
hero ff a . "^hrtence | n gap 
raqulrfid level are 

wsssaps* 

f&S&tgSffysn b « 

MWntI Qwii! 18 Academic 
ZvJhmooW rUt. Unlvarelty 

h»fe™-2 ot iC Dr " ‘ban 

^uote R«f. 

foe University of 
Sussex . 

^CHAIR 
. _ OP ENGLISH 

,^t l6 ^I?* rannUHtlQ n Bctoerae 


ThaUnlvnaily ol Wain Invltai applkiiloni 
for lha spiMlnimam of D)rsa« ot lha Canlra 
tor Advanud Wolch and Cahlc Studio*. Th» 
Comm nu nlibllahed .1 Atary*iwyih In 
1D7B md I* now idnrlnlsiarad by Hi* 
Unlvaraliy In dan confoncUan with lha 
UnhrQrillv Coflogo of Wain. Absryttwylti 
Tho PH ion appointed will b* ■ rccognlavd 
Kholai having ■pociallii krowfedga and lha 
provod aUiiiy » InHIile and laid reaaarch In 
ono nr mora of lha tallowing field* ol nudy; 

1. Wal*h Language and Ulaniura- 

2. Wolih Hillary: 

3. CalUc Languagoa, Ulaniura and History. 

Tho Olreooi will be grahlsd lha Ihta of 
rraloiur of lha Unlverniv of Walaa. Tha 
■alary will ba wtihln lha rar» ol 
Piolanorlal Solaris* and will not ba lea* 
then f ULDto par annum. 
Furthar paitfeulira an be abtalnad from tha 
Staffing OfReM, Tha Unhrantty Colaga of 
Wales, Ofd Cofligs, King Btrsat, 

AbaryiMryth. Dytod tYtl 24X. by whom 
appfoatfon (12 eopinl Ugalhsr wfth Ihe 
namas of threa aesdsmlo rtftr hi ihcuid ba 
raeahrad not fetar than 10 Dgombsr 1H4. 
Applicant* from ovaraesi may aubrnk ona 
application by Airmail. Hie Unlvaraliy 
retarvai lha right lo fill iha Dliwtorahip by 
Irrvflalton. 
(020612) 


University of 
Essex 

CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are invited far 
? 9j slr „ ln Computer Sctence 
in thn field or computer and 
microprocessor syatama 

[architecture, for appointment 
rrom I October 1085. 

Consideration will be given 
to appl (canta with Interests In 
any area or Information Tech- 
nology, but priority will be 
(liven lo candidates with spe- 
Clul Interests In novel compu- 
ter architect urea, local area 
net works, robotics . VLSI, 
urunhlce and computer aided 
design: whose research activi- 
ties include both the practical 
hardware and software design 
of computer systems and who 
can rolaia to (he activities af 
other research groups in the 
Department. The research In- 
terests or the Department ara 
In tha following fields: com- 
puter systems, numerical 
analysis, soft warn engineer- 
ing. theoretical foundations 
nrtiflclnl Inlelllganca and in 
fcii'iiuilltm systems. 

Applications 114 copies) hl- 
riudinii a curriculum vltue and 
tha nainnH and addreases af 
three referees, Hliould reach 
the Registrar (C/12/TI1EH), 
University or Essex, Wlvonhoe 
I'urk, Colchester CO 4 3SQ, 
from whom farther pnrtlnu- 
lars mny he obtained, by 50 
Noveniknr 19(14. 133208) III 


North Western 
Universities 

O. and M. Unit 

O.ANDM. OFFICER 

Applications era Invited far 
an appointment (n the O. and 
M. Unit, which servee e num- 
ber or Universities In the 
North West, at a salary within 
the range £6,310 - £14, IBS 
(under review): starting sal- 
ary to be determined accord- 
ing to quell first ions and ex- 
perience. 

Candidates should be 
graduates or hold appropriate 
professional qualifications. 
They should also have had 
formal training and st least 
three years' experience In O. 
and M. In Industry, commerce 
or public service. 

Further particulars obtain- 
able from tha Secretary. 
North West Universities’ O. A 
M. Unit Management Com 
mlttee. Senate House, Uni 


ly-t. 'U's^een rj-:-i-ira^(«re‘i 

tTtm XL 1'3 ' V Mlrtrf .1 


Closing date: Wednesday 

HI November 1984. Quote 
ner. RV/663/THES. 

155315) HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Linguistics 
Applications arc invited far 

THREE TEMPORARY 
FULL-TIME 
LECTURESHIPS 

in (he Department of Linguis- 
tics. for the period 1st Janu- 
ary 1985 to 30th September 

1989. Preference will be given 

to candfetes who have special 
competence in one of tne 
following areas: 


tics, for the period 1st Janu- 
ary 1985 to 30th September 
1989. Preference will be given 
to candfetes who have special 
competence fn one of tne 
following areas: 

1 . General or experimental 
phonetics. 

2, Psycholinguistics. 

5 . 'Byntas/Semantlca. 

tlculars may- he 
e Secretary to 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Public Law 
Applications far n post Q f 

LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC LAW 

frSrt n «i t H d rrom Pulhtbly u U d|- 

to telra ■"Sleet* 

search nd , to Ptirsuu rr- 

arees ! 1 ™levant subject 

with y Jff.!. B£7 '? ao - *>*.983 

queHflrat in D riepontlont on 
qualifications anti experience. 

*S“5*» r . pnrtlculen. are 
Officer Th 1 ??} he Personnel 
dee sa»tf vo 7JjY' Dun - 

fPPS'««“on» 4 ,g?op V riS h coS , S 

should be lodged by an 


Fellowships 


Oxford University 

Bresenose College 

EDWARD 
WHITE BATE 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
OR MATHEMATICS 

n«T ho v Co,leDB ,nvlleB appllce- 
Clona rrom graduates or either 
sex ror a Junior Research 
Fellowship in the Natural Sci- 
ences or Mathematics tenable 
‘° r „y ira " years rrom 1 October 
1 98 2 m Candldetee must have 
qualified for their first degree 
not more then seven years 
th “‘data. It le (mended 
W K V 10 Pollowihlp will be 
held In conjunction with a 
Junior appointment or a grant 
ror research In ono or more of 
tha departments of Oxford 
University. 

The Fallow will recalve free 
rooms In College or a housing 
allowance together with free 
lunches ond dinners. 

.Further particulars may be 
obtained rrom the Principal, 
Drsscnose Collage, Oxfard 
0 X1 4AJ, to whom applica- 
tions should be submitted by 1 
December 1984. 153306) H2 


St Hilda's College 
Oxford 

The College proposes to 
oloct, with effect rrom 1 Octo- 
ber 1985, a woman sa 


Conferences & 
Seminars 


U £. ,Ve *!$ ,T V OF LONDON. 

Inti a fa.? 4 9t? ,oh,on Lor turn 
entitled: -Tlio Nature nf 

Japanese Imperial Inm ' will 
be given by Professor W.Ci 

of?h!. B M. , F mor,,ua Professor 
of lha History or thr Far East 

ni2i* r l« v London ) at 3.30 
November 
J University of 

".Senate House, Mulct 
London WCIE 7 HU . 

“SSFlSStiS?" ■ wl,l jiV4 


Magdalen College 
Oxford 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
MODERN HISTORY 

The College proposes to 
gleet, with effect from 1 si 
October 1085, a Fellow and 
Tutor (male or female) in 
Oeneral end British History 
between circa IBBO and 1864. 
Preference may ba given to 
candidates with predominant- 
ly European Interests. The 
Fellowship la tenable with a 
non -stipendiary University 

Lectureship iCUF) which may 
later bo converted. Into a 
stipendiary University post. 

Application farms and 
further information can be 
obtained from The President, 
Ms^delen College, Oxfard 

Completed applications, 
with the names or three re- 
ferees, should be submitted by 
Bth December 1984. 

(53303) H2 


Miscellaneous 


E.P.A.-BRERETON- 
SHERMAN JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

far studies In chemistry, 
medicine or the biological scl- 
ences (with preference far 
cliamlatry), Tha Fellowship Is 
tenable (or two veers, 
renewable far a third. 

. Further particulars should 
be abtainea from the College 
Secretary to whom completed 
applications (8) should be 
returned by 8th January 1 9B3. 


St Brigid’s/ 
Meridian Hall 
Bristol 

WARDEN AND 
DOMESTIC BURSAR 

needed In July I BBS to lake 
full responsibility for running 
this combined hostel far 60 
mala and female overseas stu- 
dents. These Interesting new 
posts entail administration of 
the hostel and the pastoral 
care of the students on a 
Christian basis. Joint appoint- 
ment or married couple or 
elngle applications consi- 
dered. 

Salary by negotiation. 

Accommodation provided. 

Further particulars from 
Mr. T.W. Brown, Plat 4, 7 
Downlaaxe. Bristol BS9 1NA. 
(53308) H88 


Polytechnics 



Kingston Polytechnic 

FACULTY OF ART & DESIGN 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

Applications era Invited tor Ihe post of Faculty Administrative Officer wfll be the 
senior administrator In Ihe newly creeled Fscuty of Art end Dulpi. The Faculy 
Indude* the School* of FasMon, Fine Art, Graph lo Design and 3-dknentkmal 
Design, ee wall as too departmort* ol Foundation Studies and ol HWoiy of Ait and 
Design end Contextual Studtei. 

Tho post involves establishing ednSnlsbaUva procedures tof Ihe Faculy covering 
such areas ea ftaanoe. examinations, course monitoring and vsMatton and acting 
as Clerk to the Faculty Board, as well ee being responsible tar all aecrateriel end 
clerical stall to the Fabuty. Appfcants should preferably hove had some admW- 
strative experience el a iirnflsr levs), be numerals end possess skits to when end 
oral communtoation. 

Sslsiy grade 8eOa 6/80 1>- £8781-£10287 including London aKowenoe. • 
Details end application forms (lo be returned by 23rd November) from 
Assistant Registrar (Personnel), Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
i Kingston upon Thames, KT1 2EE. TaJ: 01-649 1368. 

(OZuGOdi 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN NURSING 

Amllcalions must ba graduates and registered nurse teachers with relevant 
cMcd experience. A postgraduate qualification, experience of directing 
end supetYlBlm research, and experience ot course administration would 
ad bfi of advartaDO. 

Tha person appointed will be expected to play a leadership rale. He/aha 
will be n^red totaech on Integrated nursing degree programmes end on a 
ranoa dlmst/bafllc nursing courses, to undertake relevant research, and to 

dent upon approved previous erwrienee. Financial as^stance towards the 

obtainable from the Personnel 


CITY OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

* * * Three Established 'New Blood' Posts 
In Computing and Information Technology 
Related Areas * * * 

h*BKS l iH£& of computing* management 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 

Principal Lecturer In Computer Systems (Ref. 
84/67) 

It Is hoped to make an appointment to take effect from t 
January 1 985 for this senior post. Responsibilities Include the 
overall management and academic development of the 
package of modules In computing and Information technology 
tor the Polytechnic's Modular Degree and Diploma Scheme 
(the largest ol its kind in the country). Some 25 members of 
staff are Involved In Ihe teaching of this package and several 
hundred students benefit from It in whole or In part. 

Tha total package Is broadly based, though with emphasis on 
business and office systems, and In consequence a suitable 
appointee would need a considerable breadth of knowledge to 
All thfs major position of academic leadership. In addition, 
however, up-to-date software engineering experience with 
commercial systems Is a requirement. 

The successful candidate will possess a record ot recent 
publicattons/consu Haney work desirably combined with 
professional society experience. 

Salary: Principal Lecturer Scale - £14,082 to £1 5,567 (bar) - 
£ 17,454 including London Weighting. 

2- .DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

Lecturer If/Senior Lecturer In 
Telecommunications with Management and 
Social Applications (Ref. 84/68) 

Applicants are sought with the appropriate expertise and 
experience to teach and assist wfth curriculum and staff 
development in the Departments of Information Technology 
Studies and Politics ana Government. The post wIM be based 
primarily In the Department of Information Technology Studies 
and will be Involved with a wide range of diploma, 
undergraduate and postgraduate courses. 

The appointee will bs concerned In IT with tele- 
communications, networking, Interactive video and videotext 
information services. He/she will also have an interest in policy 
-- and decision-making In respect of selected aspects of IT. 

use onf and ' ite* ^tects 8 ** 00 88 * ma ^ or 01190 uc ^ aroa in ths 

3. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer In Computer- 
Related Teaching In Economics (Ref. 84/69) 

A young and forward-looking economist Is required to dsvelop 
and promote computer -and Enformatlon-related techniques In 
the teaching ol economics. 


The lecturer wjll join a highly competent team fn the 
Department of Economics, wnere conventional econometric 


modelling Is wall developed. The new post will extend the use 
of computers and Information technology Into the classroom 
and Into new areas of application, particularly those In micro- 
economics concerned with the decisions of economic agents 
and their Impact on market adjustment. 

The person appointed will have the support of a broadly based 
oompuBrig flr ° Up ° f 00,10301,08 ln Information technology and 

Salary: Senior Lecturer Scale - £12,162 to £14,1 16 (bar) - 
£15,048. ' 

Lecturer II Scale - £8,535 to £13,068. 

Salaries Inotuda London Weighting. 

For further details ol ths above posts and application 
forma please write on a postcard quoting the eppropriate 
reference number, to the Staff Records Officer, city of 
London Polytechnic, 117 Houndadltch, London. EC3A 
7BU. 

flmsjrecffire applicants may wtah to make Informal contact 
with the Desna of tho Faculties Involved who an: Paul 
Efyfew fllttf. 290. Rfinrie Qeraon (2) axt. 932 and Lan 
Stafford (3) ext. 329 (01 293 1030). 

(020816) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Dept of Behavioural Sciences 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT M ,. u 

Applications are Invited from graduates with a good social 
aolenea background to undertake a research project on Eco- 
nomic Associations and Ihe Youth Training Scheme. Thepro- 
leot la funded by the SERC and will be supervised by Mr 
R King. One year fixed term contract. 

Salary: Research ‘A’ Scale E6153-E8405. 

Application forme (to be returned by 23 November 1984) 
ft further details from the Personnel Office, The Poly- 
technic, Oueensgete, Huddersfield HD1 3DH. Please send 
foolscap SAE. 

■ (020618) 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Paculty or Art and Doalan 

PART-TIME 
LECTURER! 
COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS 
IN ART AND DESIGN 
AND ANIMATION 

A part-time lecturer le re- 
quired fea work ona day a weak 
aula tins undei-araduata stu- 
dents working In FORTRAN 
an a PRIME 350 minicompu- 
ter. Applicants • ara welcome 
from any discipline, provided 
they can demonitrata a sound ‘ 
knowledge of FORTRAN and ' 
a strong interest In computer 

S ranhtcs and computer aided 
eaign. 

Apblldatfara to: -The Doan, 
Faculty or Art *nd Oca tan. 
Mlddloqex PoIUtechnSo, fiat 
H it, Burnet, Herts. BN 4 8HT, 
(33 SOU : H3 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

School of Geography and 
Plannina 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PLANNING 8TUDIES 

MI: £8, IQS - £13,744 pa Inc. 

A fall- time post t enable 

t [] 31 August 1985 tb teach 

courses Jo the Politics and 
Theory of Plannina, Research 
Methods, and aoma fntardisel- 
-llnary work on the B. A. 

In Social Science st 
.. ......actinia's Enfield Iocs- 

Jon. The ability to. teach 
introductory computing 
would be an advantage. 

, Write .quoting ref AS28B 
for further detail# and an 
application .farm, posting first 
close , to: . Middlesex 

ditp^e jjl^v^rafear, (h5ftQ0>j{3. 
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Polytechnics continued 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC COMPUTER CENTRE 

Tho Compute! Contra « Bib PolyiDdmic pnwtfsa a compniheraiva computr* 
untca to titoal both ttte academio awl Btimtrt&irailvB roquiremanlB of ten 
IniDimlon 

Tha COMPUTING EDUCATION centre (CEO) was HI up Ihnw vma ago «■ 
bwhau erisrpriu b> salat oompanlaa and other oigsnlzailons to develop tnalr 
wool Irtoc manor Technology. II operates as a utel wotting to a business plan and 
oflera a ianoa ol atari ooursea and consultancy, supported by a learnoi low 
hil-llme slafl. A nimber ol organUBBons already make isguiu use xl tho urrtxa- 
Ths CEC operates under Ihe genoraJ dredlon el die director ol the ConpUai 
Contra and can dm* upon live resource* ol Bio wide Polytechnic on aetimg up 
protects and courses The (atkmfng posts are avaaabte>- 

HEAD OF CEC — 

Principal Lecturer grade 

This Is a sey posl within fra CEC. The person appointed will toad the CEC teem. 
TaoeBwr wiBi the director ol the Computer Centra, horsha wfli develop end control 
Ihe swine provided by the CEC. He/ilie will work toabuiinesfl plan and mekaa 
slanBleenl Sired ooncrtbuttan to lecturing end consultancy In addition to teadng tea 
team. The succeuM appllcwti w« bo a good eommunJeatac and have a good 
knowledge ol Ihe appNraltan cl computing tapentaiar areas ot business, ctsjpled 
with a gwwal understanding ol Ihe needa of an business users. Experience In Ihe 
we d microcomputers is essential 

LECTURER/CONSULTANT 

Two-year appointment, Senior 
Lecturer/Lecturer II grade 

The person appointed will wcifc under Ihedbocllonol me Heed oi CEC The range 
of Allies will vary from giving WroductOfy lectures On comfsiUng W advising fi/ms 
end organizations on the we of In kwm Ml on Technology. Hurt he will be expected 
lownlrlbute lothema*etlnflanddavBiopinanl of IlwCEC's work and u develop 
particular expertise vntMn IU portfolio. Experience In freuao of microcomputer h 
essenlJaL 

Appftcama ahourd have a good nonoura degree or equivalent professional 
quailfcakonfn any relevant dtadpNna, 

Salary grades^- Principal Lecturer C13095-E14380 (bar) — E184BT + C845 
London atewance 

Senior lecturer— C1II75-C14061 + CS4S London allowance 
Lecturer Ik — £764 S-C 12088 + CMS London alowance. 

Further d Stella and application forma (To bo returned by 23rd November) 
from Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penifryn Road, Kingston 
upon Thames, KT1 2EE. Tol 01-548 1 365 ext 287. 

(020508) 




LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Applications are Invited from suitably qu affiled odndidaies to contribute 
mainly to (he BA (Honours) Accounting and R nance degree leaching 
programme and to develop resesioh within a large depart men! which 
cetera tor the Accountancy, Banking and InBuianca Prafesslana 
Candidates must be abta to de moral rale both teaching and research 
ability (via an established record, Including pubfleatfona) and the 
potential to maintain and extend toms ot staff development In Ihe 
deportment. 

Any potential applications are Invited to telephone J.B. Qoodtad 
(Q&1 207 3581 Ext 2406) 

£13,095-218,487 

For further particulars and an application form contact the 
Personnel Officer Liverpool Polytechnic, Rodney House, 

70 Mount Hseaant, Liverpool L3 BUX. Tel: 051 -207 3981 Ext: 

. 2512/2820 

Closing date Is 14 days from ths appearance of this 
advertisement. 

VOSSKatt9Nr > r 

(020606) 


Manc hester Polyte chnic 

Department <>f Law 

Head of Department 
of Law (Grade VI) 

Applications are Invited fof tha post ol Hejadof ■ 

. Dapartmenl'of Law. The Department otters fultojrne . ■ 
and iJart-tliirie courses Ipading'to BA.(Hdns) in Law, : 
Courass for CPE and Law Society, ahd a qourse for v , 
Magistrates! Clarks. There Is servtca work ; to degree! ■ 
and professional bourses In other Faculties ,/The: total . , : - 
enrolment is approximately 760 students 'arid there are , 

* 47 foil-time staJL . !■ - ;. ■ • . '•>.• v •; ;• • ' j" \ 

, Salary Scale : £i. 1 7397 - £19170 par annum; ■} }-V. 

For further- particulars send a setf addressed 
envelope marked "L/44* to the Secretary, 

Manchester PblytdChhlc, All Saint** MBhotMatof f 
M1S6BH to: whom letters of appllbstfon^ stadnp 
relevantparSer detail ^should be seh ttoarrtvabyi 
30th November 


DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

(TWO POSTS) 

(£7fi48-£1 4,061 per annum) 

To reach In at least two of the areas of auditing, financial 
accounting and taxation, primarily to advanced level 
professional and degree students. One of the two posts 
will be a specialist In Ihe area of taxation and applicants for 
both positions should have appropriate academic and 
professional qualifications. 

Further details and form of application are available 
from the Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 
Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing date: 23 
Novambflr 1984. (K0M81 

^TIRIEWT-to — 

POLYTECHNIC dJCJa 
feUUOTTIlMGHAMHBHHB 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Management 

LECTURER 

II/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(FINANCE) 

The Department of Man- 
agement wishes to strengthen 
I In touching resources In tha 
areas of management and 
financial accounting. 

It la looking for a Lecturer 
[ I/San lor Lecturer who will 
act os a subject lender Tor 
Finance In the Department. 
The duties Involved will 
Include leaching management 
nccoutlng and financial 
account Inn on full-time and 
part-time poetgraduate end 
oast -experience courses, par- 
. ularly those leading to the 
DM8, DPM. and PDM 
qualifications. Thera will also 
be opportunities to contribute 
to various ln-orgnnlaation 
management development 
courses and related activities. 


Flexibility, and the proven 
ability to ten oh both formal 
qualification courses end man- 
agerial poet-experience 

groups, are key criteria for 
making this appointment. 
Specific subject Interests are 
leas Important, although man- 
anemnnt accounting la e key 
topic to ba teuglit. An in ter eat 
In management end (inane 
Information c 
usb or compu 

motion and decision support 
ay sterna would be an advan- 
tage. Industrial, commercial 
or public aector experience 
would also be desirable, but la 
not essential. The ability to 
undertake relevant re sear oh la 
most Important. 

Tho appointment will be 
made from let January 1983 
or as soon bb possible 
thereafter. 

Satan- Beale: LII £7.648- 
£11,173 (bar) - £12,099 per 
annum. SL £1 1.17S-E13, 128 
(her) — £14,061 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on tha appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
BorvIce/exporlBnca. (Pro- 
gression from the LXI scale to 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London SE100AA 

DEPARTMENT OF 

MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER AIDED 
MANUFACTURE 

(Rar: MOB) 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably Qualified en- 
gineers with recent Industrie! 
experience of manufacturing 
methods in one or more of the 
rollowlnn arena: Computer 

aided manufacture; flexible 
mnnufecutlng systems; auto- 
meted assembly. 

The appointee will hold a 
first degree In Manufacturing 
or Production Engineering 


and will be expected to take a 
major role In the development 
of this area of work In the 
Department, wlm apeclal re- 


a resslon from the LIE scale to 
ne SL scale fa In accordance 
with the provisions qf the Bur- 
nham Further Education 
Report). 

Please quota Egrirence 
Number L/1B4 In all 
communications. 

READER 

The D apartment of M an- 
il dement wishes to strengthen 
and provide a sharper focus 
to. Its rasas roh activities. 

It Is seeking i Reader who 


with the Head and the existing 
Departmental eteff. 

The Reader's key. tasks will 
...dude Identifying oppor- 
tunities (or funded researah, 
organising -the Deportment's 
applications to running bodies 
eno managing some of tha 
resulting research pro- 
grammes. The Rea 
also ba expected to ta 
tlvaa to 


The eppolntmuht-envlaaai 
requires . entrepreneurship, 
tesm-bulldlng and project 
management skills, a proven 
track, record' In this area . Is 
more Important than the 
icyler subject areas or 
pllnes In. which csndl 
have researched. 


pllnes In. which csndl 
have re sen relied. 

The appointment will be 
made from let January 1983 

a n as .soon at possible 
ipre after. 

annum-,— ;• J,- ‘i 

Nest'S.”. Was 

cotrimunlcatlons. | 


For further, dotal la a 


v. g-.M'vi- i iv:j‘i f J rth rdyi > - . 

-• i.w j : -i a r (.if , • . 


• ‘.1. y.:;j feEPLVlNO T0' ; | 

, : I* 1 ■**■'*' l ii|j V i )<■«-. -p i 


ferance to design. The Deport- 
ment currently mnB full-time/ 
sandwich and part-time de- 
gree courses In Mechanical 
Engineering and a sandwich 
degree In Engineering Product 
Design. 

Salary Beale:- £14,QBB • 
£17,434 pa inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Further details end applica- 
tion Torms available by tele- 
phoning Starring Ofrioa on 
01-92B 8089, Bxt. 2533. 

Closing date:- 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1BB4. 

Tha Polytechnic Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 

..(33302) H5 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of Applied Com- 
munity Btudlea 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

Applications are Invited 
from persons, with good 
academic qualifications and 
sound practical and teaching 
experience In aoclal work. 

The person appointed will 
assume responsibility for, and 
continue the development or a 
section of the Department 
which provides professional 
courses of training for Initial 
qualification In social work 
(both a two year and B one 
year postgraduate C.Q.B-W. ) 
and also post -qualifying 
courses (Ref. CB/39B). 

. Department qf Environmental 
; end Oaographlbai. Studies 

LECTURER D IN . 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

. Applications . arb Invited 
from candidates with 
appropriate postgraduate 
qualifications, recent research 
experience end publications In . 
aspepta of Urban/Economlc 
Geography, together with a 
strong Interest In the teaching 
of Quantitative Techniques. 
Tha parson appointed will be 
expected to piny a leading role : 
ip ‘he. development' and 
teaching of G bom's phy at hdn- 
?.¥*?. ,ova i ,n “Wltlin to In- 
itiating associated research 
and consultancy. Opportuni- 
ties also axlstfor contribution 
to a variety of odiercouraeS at 
undergraduate end postoradu- 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Student Services 

CAREERS & 
APPOINTMENTS 
OFFICER 

Hof A PC 65/84 

The person appointed to 
tills challenging past will huve 
e positive interest In the 
general elms of the Student 
Survlcea. 

Preferably from an En- 
gineering. Technology or Sci- 
ence background you will have 
considerable relevant experi- 
ence III Industry or Commerce 
and hold a degree or profes- 
sional qualification. 

A Careers Guidance qual- 
ification la not prerequisite, 
though a commitment to de- 
veloping relevant akills, 
together with the capacity to 
promote good relationships 
with employers, students, 
teaching and other eteff Is 
essential. 

NJC Salary ft Conditions 
PO (55 - 38) £10,242 - 
£11.052 p.a. (pay award 
pending l. 

For rurthar details and ap- 
plication form, please call our 
24 hour telephone answering 
service (0632 523126) or 

write enclosing e foolscap soa 
to Mrs. Linda Morris, Admin. 
Asst. (Recruitment). Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne Polytechnic. 
Ellison Building. Elllaon 
Place, Newcastle upon Tyne 
NEl 8ST, to wham completed 
forme should be returned 
c^uotli^ ref. no. by 23. 1 1.84. 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER H 
IN ECONOMICS 

A vacancy has occurred In 
tile Deportment of Economics 
for a lecturer ta teach econo- 
mics at degree and sub-degree 
level. The appointment or at 
least one year, will commence 
on 1 January 1 S8S and the 
person selected will be highly 
capable In macro- and micro- 
economics and sharply aware 
of the relationship between 
tliBse two branches. He or shB 
will have a good flret degree In 
economics, most probably a 
post-graduate qualification In 
thB subject and a record of 
recent roeaarch and publica- 
tion. Teaching experience la 
also to ba desired ss is compe- 
tence In the applications ol 
economics In at least one area. 

Salary: CB.53S to £13,086 
Including London Weighting 
of £987 p.a. 

For furthor dotalls end an 
application form please write 
on a postcard to the Staff 
Records Officer, City of Lon- 
don Polytechnic, 117 Hound- 
adltch, London EC3A 7HU . 
Please quote reference 84/70. 
(3331 S) H3 


Colleges and 
Departments 
of Art 


Inner London 
Education Authority 

St. Martin's School of Art 

107-109 Charing Cross 
Road, London 
WC2H ODU 
Tel: 01-487 0611 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post to take erreot aa 
soon u possible. 

Candidates should he 
experienced desianers/teech- 
ere with an Interest In promo- 
tional end publicity deal an. 
The post Involves work on St. 
Martin's BA(Hone) Graphic 
Design course and the new 
Joint BA(Hons) Graphic 
Design course with the Cen- 
tral School of Art and Design. 

Further details and applica- 
tion Torms returnable by 30th 
November 1984 available 
from the Senior Administra- 
tive Officer et the School. 

Balery scale £11,175- 
£ 1 28 (bar) -*■ £) 4 , 06 1 Inner 
London Allowance. This post 
Is considered suitable for Job 
share. 

^Closing dote 30th Ncvem- 

ILEA Is ' an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. (33541) H9 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Library 

DIVISIONAL 

LIBRARIAN 

Poet Reference Number: 
P.LY.2 

Salary: £13.093 - £14.380 
(work bar) - £16.467 o*r 
annum 

A Divisional Librarian Is 
roqulred for the Library of 
Teesside Polytechnic, The 

C oat la graded os Principal 
ecturer (Conditions of ser- 
vice, NJC lor APT ft C Staffs), 

Candidates should bo 
Graduates with a good Hon- 
ours degree and chartered 
Librarians or Information Sci- 
entists or possess en equiva- 
lent qualification. They 
should have et least 3 years 
experience, preferably In e 
senior capacity, fn an 
Academic Library or Heaaerch 
or Business establishment. 
Knowledge of modern Com- 
puter end Technical develop- 
ment a in Librarians is esssn- 

Some knowledge of foreign 
languages would be an advan- 
tage. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication form from: The Per- 
sonnel Section, Teesside 
Polytechnic. Borough Road, 
Middlesbrough , Cleveland 
Middlesbrough 
(0642) 218121. Ext. 4114. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 23 November 1984. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (33310) 113 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEflE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

FACULTY OF ART AND 
DESIGN 

Lecturer Grade 11/ 
Senior Lecturer In 
Photographic Studies 

Applications an Invited (or a post of 
Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor Lecturer In 
Photooraptilc Studies, duties to 
commenca on 1st January 1985 or bb 
soon as posstbla thereafter. Ths 
successful candidates will be required 
to teach on the BA (Hons) Photog raphlc 
Studies Course CNAA). 

Applicants should possess a Hist 
Degree or equivalent and be able to 
presont evidence of excellence I their 
work as artists and photographers. 
Salary scale: Lecturer Grade II £7.548- 
£12,099. 

Senior Lecturer £11,1 75-E13.128- 
£14,061. 

Application form end furtJiir 

6 i men lari horn the Staffing Otftser, 
arbyahlra College ol Higher 
Education, Kedleiton Road, Dirty 
DE31Q9. Telephone Deity >47111 
art. 8, to whom completed femn 
should ha re tamed by Monday 2Mi 
Hovamher19B4. ^ 

Cheimer Institute of 
Higher Education 
Essex County Council 

Essex Further Education 
Teachers Centra - Brentwooo 

LECTURER II IN 
EDUCATION (FE) 

Applications are Jnyitotiror 

the above post. Jhe main 
responsibility of the holder 
will be to act as a member « “ 
teem or course tutors on tns 
Certificate In Education (FE) 
course. Candidates should be 
experienced teachers in Furtn- 
er Education. poaBBaH a reroo- 
nised teaching ouejricatJon 
and an advanced aual flcaoori 
in aducetlonal studies and 
should have some axparlanca 
In FE teacher education or 
staff development. 

Salary: Lecturer 11 *7,348- 
£12,099 plus London Weight- 
ing per annum. 

Application form end furt*’ 
er details available from the 
Registrar'. Cheimer 
of Higher Education, Vic tort* 

Road South, Chelmsford CM 1 

ILL. Tel: Cholmafora 

334491. Ext. S 47 . Closing 
date 23. 1 1 .84. (33350) 


SSKSr/r'ft ilVf e'S® 

i per. tionum. -> .. 

' J^rtW detaila ind an" 

• application form (returnable 
|°y & No v «(bb«>r 1984) send «r 

I Sridrerted envelope OU m. - 

■ifesep 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 

SERNADETTE ALEXANDER 

: V- ■'!- ; • ■> •" •• 

. ■ ON 

01-2533000 EXTN.227 


— ■»rk4i.4i* rori.vi i wr t j.. i 

,f air uo* r* »•> m «»V »■*»» % -* r » 
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■^liBKTlMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUTPEEMENT 5.1J. r 84 


finllepes and Institutes of Higher 
| Education continued 

III P°**n TMHWT 

I OF ELECTRICAL AND 

I ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

( I (GRADE V) Salary £15,390 -£17,091 
I (Re-advertisement) 

i I 

1 E ^!^ erin ft. and “fporate members of in apprSte DrofSS 

I EMtetWSfSKSsS 

i mlcrp-electranlc period ahead and an ability to manm ^ b S, 

I as™ 

I !^r r i5f ‘eaderehip cou!d rapidly attain Grade^tmus. SuffiuS 

I ^ ultanc y already exists in the Department and it Is 

I anticipated that this would Increase with time. 

i 5l rth S r S?* 8 , 1 !? and a PP H catlon form may be obtained from the 
P 8hou,d 

vT^il / Boltoim Institute of Higier Education 

Nil Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5AB 

"fel: Bolton (0204) 28851 — ill | 



T A t C 

UiOS 


TRINITY AND 
ALL SAINTS’ 
COLLEGE 

BURSAR 





T A S C 
LEEDS 


qStr ln n vited ,0r ,hB P 081 ot Bursar of Trinity and All 
zJ.JjJ 890 ' a Roaian Calhotlc Voluntary College, which has 

MO are resldente 0 ^ 0816 BRd p08,9raduflle sludents > of whom 

Apptas should have relevant admlnialraUve experience, hold a 
qualification in accountancy or business 
be In sympahy with the elme of a Roman 

Sdaiy te on the Local Government scale P02 (£1 3, 725-El 5,357 - 

Scale 48/51, though an appointment 
acove inla may be considered. 

Dale ot appointment, not later than 1 June, 1985. 

flnd a PPHM«on form may be obtained 
rl " 0| P al * ° ff l e ». Trinity and All Saints' 'College, 
SSmmi L * ne ' Horsforth ' LeedB * LS1B 6HD - Telephone: 

CJoitng date for applications! 21 November, 1984. , 

»— - 1 171 IS) 

e _. ..MOTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
i HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 
.FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
tb«SS ARTMENT of SCIENCES 
HORARY LECTURER 1/2 IN HUMAN 
WYSIOLOGY POST NO. SL/61 (T) 

SS!2^* , , ,0r th0 &bovB appolntmanl tar [he period l January 1683 to 
01 ol trie pernviAonrpofifroldflr. Condldatea 

OTKtata ra«L?^.i!! x ) our ?, tle 0 rBa ln PhyaWogy and prelerably haw poa- 
Mpenonca. Tho person appointed wrti leech 
Pool UmvorStyol Wales Honours Degree fn Dlatettea and 

Sasnrec oTS 0 ln Nura'ng courses. 

aar, 1 

may be obtelned from ihe 

^SS^prct?asfe?1g53!SK 
^ " ,umBd • aWn ,0urt#6n 


Scholarships 


The University of 
Sydney 

Committee for Postgraduate 
Studies 

In the Deportmant or Law 
Scholarships 

n Anpllcatlona are Invited ror 

LAW SCHOLARSHIP 

vs , h *£ h l» open to law graduates 
of the University or Sydney or 
law graduates of titlinr uulvor- 
slt|i«n wlio wlnli tu pursue 
udvniirud leual studied in the 
Ferulty of Luw in the Unl- 
vn rally of Bytluoy. 

Successful applicants will 
lin required to enrol for a 
lilflhur (lufirno. 

_ Tha acliolnrahlp la valuoil at 
SA 10,300 per annum with a 
travel allowance end a poaai- 
bln grant-Ill-eld. 

Alfrnri Godfrey Bcholarahlp 

Apnllratlaiis arn Invited rar 

"law SCHOLARSHIP 

which [a opan to: 

(ai law graduates of the Uni- 
versity or Sydney who wish to 
pursue advanced laaal Btudles 
altliar within the Faculty of 
Law or alaawhare, end 

(b| law graduetos or other 
univaraltlea who wish to pur- 
sue advanced legal studies in 
the Faculty or Law within tha 
University of Sydney. 

Tha scholarship la valued at 
SAIO.SOO per annum with a 
travel allowance of up to 
$A2.000. 

Tho two scholarships era 
ordinarily tenable for one 
year but may be ranawjsd for e 
further year. 

Applications, are to be 
addressed to the Registrar, 
(Scholarships OTflce) Uni- 
versity or Sydney, NSW 2006, 
Australia by 50 November 
.1984. (33518) 


November 

H3 


Courses 


Teesside Polytechnic Adult Education 



'. v 55<' Department of Computer 
! i--.!' Science 

CNAA DIPLOMA 

; ,N PROFESSIONAL studies in 

(Computing) 

. 1 . . j mperiftVM 

•- J? 1 *** bagtanma 8optembef 1685. . 


Hillcroft College for 
Women 

COURSE TUTOR 


Bode] A dm InUjtratlon on two 
year Socle! Studies Course 
Feeding to CNAA Certificate, 
and arrange and aupanlaa atv- 

pS£. ■gSStfiTNffiB 

have experience In eoolal work 
-—'labia 


sc ^ 

London Weighting. 

Be^iWT, HllSroft folios? 

.ttMmtr-rm':. 


Administration 


GENERAL SECRETARY 

This is an administrative job with a charitable body in Highgate, North 
London, accommodating some 50 elderly ladies of professional background 
in their individual private rooms. 

ilI-healfh PreSent General Secretar y wil1 be ^tiring shortly because of his 

Responsibilities under the Committee of Management are compre- 
hensive but the emphasis is upon bursarial duties, including accounting, 
finance, maintenance, staff and office management, and some secretariat 
services. Social work, residential care and medical supervision are the 
coneem of professional staff and visiting practitioners, but the General 
Secretary is responsible to the Committee for co-ordination and oversight 
of the provisions for pastoral care. 

Managerial and administrative experience is essential. It wil! be most 
relevant jf gamed in a social work context. Age, up to about €0, is not 
a critical factor 

Salary for negotiation up to about £12,000 p.a. 

cotMemebylheco Tit Qp ^ lication wiUbe handled Personally and in 
M.J.Graham-Jones, /°/ 

Charily Appointments, C Ail (l V fFV 

146 Queen Victoria Street, _ 

London EC4V 4HN ApPOiUtMCntS 


COUNCIL FOR 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

seeks applications for the post of 

Assistant Director 

The post will become vacant on 1 February 1985 when Mr 
Vincent Thompson leaves to take up a new appointment. 

The Council is (he publicly funded central organisation charged 
with developing the application ol educational technology to all 
levels of education and training throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

An Assistant Director contributes to the lormuratlon of strategic 
and programme pojlcy and takes full managerial responsibility 
for defined aspects of the Council’s work. The allocation of 
duties to the vacant poet will depend upon the background ol 
the person appointed, but will certainly contain responsibility 
lor parts of the development programme. 

Applicants will need to be conversant with new Information 
technologies and aware of their Implications for education and 
training. They must have sound managerial and administrative 
experience and bs used to working with Banlor staff in educa- 
tion and training and in the government service. The Council's 
activities are organised on a project team basis, and applicants 
must be prepared to organise and control varying groups of 
staff working towards defined objectives. 

Salary will be on the scale 

£15,047 to £19,917 Inclusive of London 

Weighting and Superannuation 

allowances. 

Fuller datalls of the Council's work are available. Written 
applications (no form) accompanied by full curriculum vitae 
should reach tho Director of CET by 14 December 1 984. Envel- 
opes should be marked AD In the bottom left hand corner 


■ COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
' 3 Devonshire Street, London W1 N 2BA. ( i 7 is 4 ) 


Kingston Polytechnic — — — — 

Students' Union f 

GENERAL MANAGER Overseas 

Experience In anrr manage- uu — 

mont, administration and pro- 
vision or services essential. 

Knowledge or and- sympathy 
.with general -alms of student 
unions desirable. - 

-•-Nt arUn B aalary not .lam thaw m . _ 

£ 12.000 p;a. Teach on E: 

For further particulars etc. in US 

Write to: Fate Herrin. Prcsl- 

, dent. Kingston Polytechnic 

Stud eats' Union, Pfenrhyn lecturers of all ai 

Rped. Kingston upon Thames, 

Surrey. (33523) HI 2 . 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 


1 T.H.E.S* 

, When replying - . 
to advertisements 


Teach oh Exchange 
in USA 

Quauriad Brlliah .leecjiers/ 
jjP rt urara of ai iaubjaera wtt)i3 

are Invited to apply ror post to 
P«*»t axrhanao appointments 
to Ihe USA during the 1B83/6 
academic year. 

'Teechera/lecturers ora 
seconded on ru|l UK salary 
With ell incremental pension 
and social security rights aafo- 
guardedt Travel expenses nnd 
a coat or Wvlng allowance ero 
payable. 

Fur thar.de tsllaandappl tce-> 
Uor farm*/: i i; TEO (4). The 
Central Bureau. . . Beyrnbur 
Maws Hpuaa, Seyrnour Mewa, 
London iv l H 9PE. Tel: 

486 5101, Bxt. 248/838 

* , Thj closing date for com- 
pjQt.ad applications has bean 
“^hded to 17 December 
1 984, (53309 1 H ia 


Research and 
Studentships 

University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Civil En- 
gineering 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

Applications are Invited 
croni postdoctoral candidates 
for the above posts within tlio 
newly-formed NERC We tor 
Resources System! Research 
Unit. Tlin post holders will . 
contribute to a Join multidHci- 
piinary rennurch Programme 
with the Institute of Hydrolo- 
tiy which will lie contoniud 
with the development of 
mathemntlcal models of tha 
transport of poll mama within 
river bualna and with thn iihb 
of auch models in the mmuiDa- 
mant and protactlnn of water 
resources. Applicants should 
have numerical model] l no ex- 
port Ian In some area of hyd rol- 
ogy, hydraulics or the physical 
sclencBH. , 

Stertlnn aelury for the 
Senior Research Associate 
poet which Is available from 
la* April 1983, will be up ta 
£12,080 Jp.H. on tho Ranne If 
arale (£1(T,710 - £14. 123) and 
for the Research Associate 
poet which la available forth- 
with. will ba-up to £8.330 p.a. 
pn the Range ia scaln 
IfililSO, - £11,613), accord- 
inn to age, nual Ideations and ' 
experience. (Salaries are 
under review). Both posts ore 
tenable for throe years. 

Applications «2 copies with 
the names and addresses of 
three referees should be sent ■ 
l a,a r than SOth Novamher • 
1984 to Professor p.E. - 
O Conuoli Daps rt mart of 
Civil Engineer Itla. Tho Unl- 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
NBiriUJ. from whom further 
, can be obtained. 
,.(33304) hi i . 

University of 
- Surrey . i 

Department dr Educdtlohal ■ 
Stadias 

In collaboration with 

South- Waat Themes Regional 
'■ Health Authority 

RESEARCH OFFICER ' 

Applications are Invited for ■ 

a Research Off leer to work on ' 
“ _ P rD J"Cl concerned with 
atrateglos ror change in the 
nurses of the men- ' 
tally hand! capped . A ppllconts 
should be graduates . in the' ' 
aoclal sciences or nursing. ' 
Previous rasaarch or nursing j 
experience may be an adyan-' 
ipBe^ The post will be lull- . 
time for fifteen months in the 
first instance, starting from 1 ■ 
January 1983. : 

Thn appointment will be In ■ 
theoalery range E6.SQ0 * 
£9.860 per annum according ■ 
to ago, qualifications and ex- . 
parlance with superannuation 
under USB conditions. 

Further particulars are " 
available from the address • 
below or' by telephonlnn 
Guildford 3? 1281, E*t. ; 

Application a in the form of 
F turrtlcuium vitae (S Copies) 
Including the nipws and' i : 
addresses -r of two referees ; 
should be sent to the Paraon- 
nel Office (JLD). University of • 


no! Office (JLQ). University of • 
Surrey, QuUdford , Surrey • 
CU2 by 23 November d •'* 

ass-: . , 







Research and Studentships 
continued 


Overseas continued 


Unlveraltyof 

Liverpool 

Dapartnfcnt ol Electrical En- 
nlnewlng and Electronics 

Applications ure Invited for 
tlie po»l (if 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

lo participate In a project, 
concornlne theoretical Inves- 
tigations or high pressure arc 
discharges sustained by cur- 
rents up to lOOkA. 

The successful applicant 
will be espected to participate 
In a programme of work con- 
ducted In collaboration wllfi 
the UK Swltchgosr Industry. 
The candidate should have e 
good knowledge of Mftihoma- 
ilcs and Phynlca. Theoretical 
Physicists and Applied Mathe- 
maticians are encouraged to 
apply. 

Initial salnry renoe C7.920 • 
£B.02O per annum. 

Application rorms and 
further particulars ntny bn 
obtained from The Renlarror, 
The University. P.O. IJo* 147. 
Liverpool L60 3HX, by whom 
completed forma should be 
received not Inter than 50th 
November. 1984. Quote Ref; 
RVM 7.1. (33331 » HU 


University of 
Bath 

School or Erifllneerlno 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

A entail tenin JfivoatlaatliM 
the dymanic bulwvlour of 
lowed teibsd surveying vehi- 
cles requires a 

MATHEMATICIAN 

to bn responsible for comput- 
ing and software develop- 
ment. The research Is sup- 
ported Jointly by the BERC 
end the MOD and the appoint- 
ment Is for a fl your period. 

Applicants should hold or 
be completing a Ph.D., prefer- 
ably In numerical method; 
and/or applied dynamics, and 
should be familiar with prog- 
ramming In Fortran. Software 
currently In uee embed ion 

o. d.e's, censors. Newtonian 
mechanics and dynamics. 

Borne knowledge of hyd- 
rodynamics la dxsJriiblo but 
nut essentlnr. 

Starting salary uptoCR.OBO 

p. a. according to qualifica- 
tions and exparlenco. 

Application forms from the 
Person no I Ofricar. University 
or Doth. Bath DAB 7 A V, quot- 
ing ref. no. R4/170- Closing 
Jdtltoi 25.1 1 .84. 13331 1> HI! 


Adult Education continued 


Field Consultant 


The Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit (ALBSU) wishes to 
recruit an additional Field Consultant to work as part of Its 
•mall London baaad team. Candidates should have 
significant experience of English as a Second Language 
work with adults as well aa a commitment to the 
development of basic education In general. Experience of 
adult literacy and/or numeracy would be an advantage. 

The Unit Is the central focus for adult literacy and related 
basic skills work In England and Wales and Is grant-elded 
by the Department of Education and Science- and the 
Welsh Office Education Deportment. Among Its functions, 
ALBSU sponsors a significant number of local 
development projects, allocates establishment grants to 
voluntary organisations, co-ordinates end provides 
training, produces and publishes teachlng/laarnlng 
materials and offers a consultancy arid advisory service to 
local providing bodies. 

ALBSU Field Consultants are biased In London, although a 
considerable amount ot travailing throughout England and 
Wales Is an essential part of the lob. The commencing 
salary will be between Point 42 (£13,509) and Point 4B 
. (£1&,900) on the National Joint Council ScaleB {Principal 
Officer) inclusive of London Allowance. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from: 

The Director, Adult Literacy and Bask: 8kllls Unit, 
Klngiboums House, 329/23) High Hoi bom, 

London WC1V 7DA. 

Tel: ,01-406 4017 


Cfoafyip date tor 
appllcaUona b U days trqm 
the appearance a! this ■ 
advertisement. 


M 5 


AdiA literacy & Baric SkSs Unit 


. ,-*m . \ \ Polytechnics Central Admissions 

r 8yrt*n 

FINANCE/SECRETARIAT •; 

AppHc^lloha «rri Invited tor the post ofFInahctf Secretariat 
Officer Of. ; this developing - organisation based In 
Chellpnhanv tenable from 1 January 1965 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. ‘ 

The person appointed Will be- responsible to the Chief 
Executive for pie preparation of estimates, and the' associ- 
ated control of Income and expenditure) payroll superan- 
nuation, personnel .matters, and the coordination of 
secretarial arrangements for . Board and Committed 
business;.’ ’ : i ■;*. . 

Thepdst offers .the - bppbrtunity for someone preferablv, but 


not necessarily, professionally qualified to .develop finan- 
cial and administrative systems In & developing company 
within the public sector. Experience Iri Higher Education 
might be an advantage. ; 

Initial salary within the scale £13,065 to £16,033 (under 
review) under conditions of service analogous to those for 
to<^:go!yemrhenti : ' .• ... . ■' 

rther pertioulars obtainable from the Chief Execu- 
TO 0ok ?7, Cheltenham, Glos QL50 3AP, to 
I6ha should be addressed by Friday 30 


DEPUTY PRINCIPAL/ 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

Mananga Agricultural Management Centres 
Swaziland 


Tha Mananga Agricultural Management 
Centre Is a wholly owned project of tha 
Commonwealth Development Corporation 
offering post-experience courses up to 
three months tor middle to senior managers 
(aged 35 to 45) drawn from developing 
countries, the emphasis being on planning 
and control In agricultural management 
The Centra has a vacancy tor a Deputy 
Principal/Director of Studies. Candidates 


should have a first degree, preferably In 
Economics, Agriculture or Business Studies 
and a professional qualification In manage- 


ment education. Agricultural i 
experience In the developing 
world would be an additional 
advantage. 

The successful candidate 
will design, Implement, and 
evaluate training courses at 
Mananga In line with policies 


agreed with the Principal and will be required 
to act as tutor and lecturer. He/she will also 
be part of the management team with 
responsibilities tor the administration of the 
Centre. - 

The commencing pensionable salary will 
be up to £18,000, depending on experience. 
Other benefits Include a non-contributory 
pension scheme with life cover end 
membership of a private medical plan. The 
usual benefits Including salary uplift and 
educational assistance associated with an 
overseas posting will also apply. 

Applicants should send full personal 
— and career details to 

j. Corbet-Mllward, 

) \ Personnel Executive, 

1 __ J Commonwealth Development 
Iff’ I Corporation, 33 Hill Street, 
/VW London W1A 3 AR, quoting 
V Serial Number 2150. 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Department of History 

Junior Position in 
Modem German 
History 

Tho Department of History at 
Princeton Unversity solicits 
applications lor a junior position in 
the History of German since IflOO. 
Applicants should hsva a 
completed PhD or be well along 
toward finishing their dissertation. 
Applicants should send a copy of a 
curriculum vitae, to arrive by 
November 20, to: 

JerTOld E. Seigel 
Department of History 
Princeton U rivers tty 
Princeton. New Jersey 08 544 
U.S.A. 


Commonwealth 
Development Corporation 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, 
Department of Law, 

wishes to appoint an 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

A8/7/6 

in the Academic Year 1985/66. 

Duration of appointment three years with possibility of 
renewal. Applications from persons with Interests in the 
fields of Public and/or Private International Law and/or 
Comparative Public Law will be particularly welcome. 
For further particulars please write to 
the Academic Service, 

European University Institute, 

Badla Fiesolana, 1-50016 S. 

Domenico dl Flesote (FI) 

Italy. 

Deadllne.for applications: 31 JANUARY 1985 

(020602) 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 





A$54,486 p.a. 

(Subject to Indexation) 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology is a corporate 
Institution of higher education established in 1965 whose ob- 
jgcl Is to provide a range of studies and research opportuni- 
ties tar those wishing to enter or advance in professional work. 
The governing body oi the Institute Is the Council which Is 
comprised of members nominated by the Minister, member 
elected by staff and students and ex officio members. The 
President is the chief executive officer of the Institute. 

The teaching and research work of the Institute Is carried on 
In eight Faculties, namely. Architecture and Building, Busi- 
ness, Engineering, Humanities and Social Sciences, Law, Life 
Sciences. Mathematical and Computing Sciences and Sa- 


tire award of Graduato Diplomas. 

The Council of the Institute now Invites applications for ap- 
polntmenl to the position ot Vice-President. The Vka-Presv 


and the Implementation of course work In tire several facul- 
ties. In connection with this work the Vice-President will as-, 
sumo responsibility for educational faculties Including tire 
Library and the Computer Centre. Additionally the Incumbent 
will work with the President In the general development and 
admlnlslratlon of Ure Institute and will deputise lor the Pres- 
ident In the latter* absence. 

It Is anticipated that applicants will possess high academic 
qualifications and can demonstrate experience In tertiary ed- 
ucation administration at an appropriate level. A dose appre- 
ciation ol the educational needs of the industrial and 
commercial community would be expected. 
CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
Fares and a contribution toward removal expenses are prfr 
vided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan Scheme is 
also available. With consent of Council, academic staff are 
permitted to underlake limited consulting work. 
Applications should Include lull deiails of academic' and 
professional background. The names and addresses of three 
referees, Irom whom confidential reports may be obtained, 
should be included. In reply please quote reference No. 84/ 
169. Applications close IBtn November, 1984. 

Details of conditions of employment and further information 
regarding this position can be obtained from: ^ 

: The Directed 
N.S.W Government Office, 

66 Strand,- 

London wxc2n blz **» 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
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Overseas continued 


SS NGEE ANN POLYTECHNIC 
fgf Republic of Singapore 

invites application s from sui tably qualified persons lor appointment as Lsclurinp Sis In 
the following Departments/Centres: 9 a n 

a) Building 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
cj Mechanical Engineering 

d) Mathematics and Science 

The Institution 

Ngee Ann Polytechnic Is a premier Government Polytechnic offering diploma courses 
equivalent to HND standard. The Polytechnic has a student enrolment of 6.987 and a 
full-time academic staff strength of 750 In the current academic year The student 
population Is expected to Increase to 9,000 by 1986 with a proportionate Increase In 
staff strength, The current annual operating budget of $39.3m Is expected to be 
Increased to $70m. The medium of Instruction Is English. 

Qualifications 

Candidates must have a good and recognised Honours University Degree and/or 
professional qualifications in a relevant field and have at least two years ? relevant 
industrial/teaching experience in the following areas: 

a) Building 

Not less than two years' practical experience in one or more of the following areas: 
Building Services (Electrical, Mechanical, Water, 

Sandltary and/or Fire Protection Services) 

Building Maintenance 

Public Health Engineering Construction 

Pollution Control 

Building Automation 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

CAD/CAM industrial Power Electronics 

Computer Numerical Control of Electrical Installation Design 

Machines Computer Process Control 

Electronic Instrumentation 

Computer Communication Blo/Medical Electronics 

Computer Maintenance Microprocessor Application 

o) Mechanical Engineering 

CAD/CAM/CAE Plant Maintenance 

JJNC Industrial Automation 

Robotics & FMS Production Technology 

Instrumentation & Control Fabrication Technology 

Alr-condlllonlng and Refrigeration Heat Treatment 

d) Mathematics and Science 

Candidates must be able to teach both Mathematics and Computer Programming. 
Preference will be given to those who have at least three years' leaching and/or 
relevant working experience in Computing Science. 

Grass Annual Emoluments 

Gross Annual Emoluments range from S$31,068-S$1 18,107. (The present rate of 

exchange i 8 £i «s$ 2.75). 

The above figures Include a current 13V 2 -month allowance and a 26% employer’s 
contribution to the Singapore Central Provident Fund. 

The levels of appointment and points of entry Into the above salary range will be 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. Applicants need only apply for a 
Lecturing Appolnlment, giving details of qualifications and experience, and the 
H «ytechnlc will decide on final offer after Interview. 

Tsrms and Conditions of Service 

Singaporeans and Malaysians will be offered appointments on local terms. Other 
successful candidates will be appointed on contract ot three years’ duration. Successful 
applicants will be eligible for medlcal/denlal benefits, membership of Central Provident 
Hind and Child Care Centre facilities. In addition, contract staff will be eligible for free 
passages for employee, wife and children, children's education allowance, housing 
"?wance, commuted board and lodging allowance, baggage allowance, eto. Applicants 
be supplied with details of terms and conditions of service if they are shortlisted for 
Wervfew. 


industrial Power Electronics 
Electrical Installation Design 
Computer Process Control 
Electronic Instrumentation 
Blo/Medical Electronics 
Microprocessor Application 

Plant Maintenance 
Industrial Automation 
Production Technology 
Fabrication Technology 
Heat Treatment 


Applications 

Interastad norar 


Interested persons should write to: 


Head (Personnel), 

Ngee Ann Polytechnic, «i 

c/o Singapore High Commission, 

5 Chesham Street, London SW1 


Si !? 9 ,hei f curriculum vitae, home telephone number, subjects [hay are able to teach 
^h08 and addresses of two referees. Applications close on 201h November 1 984, 


FORTHCOMING 

Special Book Numbers 

FOR 1984 

*«■■■: November j16 Politics 
; •• • , 2iBiologtea! Sciences : 
December 7 Computer Service 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

ANAESTHESIA 


Applications are invited for teaching appointments In Ihe Department 
of Anaethesta which tha University Is planning to set up. Candidates 
should have relevant higher professional qualifications In Anaesthesia. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer 8530,660 - 63.570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,590- 1 01 ,930 

Associate Professor SS89.300 - 1 23,000 

Professor S$1 1 0,360 - 1 45,740 

(STG£1 «= SS2.63 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate’s qualifications, 
experience and the level of appointment offered, [n addition, 
appointees with en approved basic medical degree and relevant higher 
acadamlc/prolesalonaJ qualifications may opt to retain consultation 
fees up to 60% of Ihefr annual gross aalaiy or to receive a fixed annual 
dinlcal allowance aa follows.: 


Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer 
Assodsle Professor 
Professor 


8S6.000re.000 

5515.000 
S$2 1,000 

9533.000 


Leave and medical benefits ere provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Schome, the staff member and ihe 
University ara each required to contribute at the present rate of 26% of 
his aalaiy, the staff member's contribution being subject to a maximum 
of S$1 .260 a month. The sum standing to IhB staff member's credit In 
the Fund is tax-free and may be withdrawn when the staff member 
leaves 8lngspore/Malaysla permanently. 

Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may include: 
a Betillng-ln allowance of S51.000 (single) or 852,000 (married), 
subsidized housing at a nominal rentals ranging from SSI 20 to 85216 
p.m., education allowance for up to three children, subjeoi to a 
maximum of SSI 0,000 per annum per child, passage assistance and 
baggage allowance for the transportation of personal effects' to 
Singapore. 

Application forms and further information on terms and 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 

The Director NUB Overseas Office 

Personnel Department c/o Singapore High Commission 

National University of In London 

Singapore 6 Chesham Street, 

Kent Ridge London 8W1. U.K. 

Singapore 0511 Tel: (01) 238 4602 

(020B04) 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 


English Language 
Instructors 


The Centra lor European Languages and Translations at 
the College of Arts, King Saud University, urgently re-, 
quire 

ESL/EFL language Instructors (male/female) for 
appointments beginning 26 January 1985. 

Applicants must have one of the following qualifications: 

— MA In TESL/TEFL 

— MA In English, plus one year's expert efifce at university 
level or two veers' nori university EFL experience. 

**• BA and a one-yeartilploma In TEFL, with no less than 
one year’s experience at university level, or two years’ 
non university EFL experience. 

— BA in English with no Isas than three years* university 
experience, or six years' non university ESL 
experience. . 

^dnefits Include: 

* Tax free salaries (based on qualifications and 
experience). 

* Monthly transport allowance. 

* Relocation allowance. 

* Free furbished accommodation or housing arid 

furniture allowance. < 

1 Free yearly return air ticket for incumbent and family. 

* Children's educational allowance (non Arabic speakers 
only). 

* Free medical/dental care. covering family. 

* 60 days' annual pre-pal d leave (in proportion to 

contract). \ . , 

* End of service gratuity. ! 

i ' • • 

Immediate application is essential, and forms of ' 
application are available from t . 

Ms Carmel Donnachla. King Saud University Office, 29 
Belgrave Square, London SW1 8QB. Telephone:: 

01-236 7221 (anawerphone). . 

■'/ , ■ (020614) 


The Times 
Higher 
Education 

Supplement 

Special Book 
Numbers for 1985 


FEBRUARY 

15 European Studies 
22 Philosophy 


MARCH 

1 Environmental 
Sciences (I) 

8 History (!) 

15 Maths an d Physics 

<0 

22 Social Policy 
29 English 


APRIL 

12 Psychology (I) 

12 Law 

26 Computer Studies (I) 


MAY 

• 3 Sociology (I) 

10 Chemfstry 
17 American Studies 
24 Economics (I) 

31 Biological Sciences 

(I) ■ ■ 


JUNE 
7 Education (I) 
14, Engineering 


OCTOBER 

4 Environmental 
Sciences (II) 

11 History (II) 

18 Maths and Physics 

(II) 


NOVEMBER 

1 Psychology (II) 

8 Economics (II) 

15 Biological Sciences 
. (ID 

22 Sociology (II) 

29 Computer.Studles 

(ID. , : 


DECEMBER 

6 Education (ll) 










